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SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY. 


SECOND SERIES. 


THE MOOLAH OF ROOM. 


Geviteppin, or Djelal-ed-din Roumy, 
usually called the Moolah of Room, 
or Rim,* was born at Balkh, a city of 
Khorassan. His father, Boha-ed-din 
Veled, enjoyed there the most dis- 
tinguished honours, under the reign of 
Mohammed Kharizm Shah. Boha-ed- 
din gave himself up with ardour to the 
doctrine of the Sifis, and became so dis- 
tinguished a preacher, that people fHlock- 
ed from all parts of Persia to hear him dis- 
course. The number and rank of his dis- 
ciples excited the jealousy of the king of 
Kharizm, who now on every occasion 
testified his enmity towards him. Boha- 
ed-din, justly irritated, quitted Balkh, 
swearing never to re-enter the city, nor 
even the province of Khorassan, as long 
as Mohammed should fill the throne. 
His journey resembled a triumph ; 
numbers crowded round him on every 
side, all eager to hear the words of the 
eloquent Safi. Passing through Niza- 
pour, he paid a visit to Ferid-ed-din 
Attar, another mystical poet, justly ce- 
lebrated ; who, as soon as he saw the 
young Djelal-ed-din, predicted that he 
would one day be the most zealous par- 
tisan and greatest ornament of the sect 





of the Safis. Boha-ed-din, constantly 
accompanied by his son, visited Mecca, 
Medina, and all the holy places in 
Syria; and, after wandering fora length 
of time, settled himself at Iconium, 
where the renown of his piety had pre- 
ceded him. 

Proud of possessing this treasure of 
virtues, the inhabitants of Asia Minor 
shewed the same ardent zeal towards 
him as the people of Khorassan, and in 
a short time Iconium was filled with his 
disciples. This holy personage died in 
the year of the Hegira 631, a.p. 1233. 
At his death, Djelal-ed-din became the 
head of the sect, but surpassed his 
father in the peculiar virtues of the 
Sifis, and by the splendour of his po- 
etical genius. Retired from the world, 
wholly absorbed in meditation, and in 
a total forgetfulness of his material ex- 
istence, he never appeared to men ex- 
cept to reveal the august secrets of his 
mysterious doctrine, and living ‘ the 
most perfect model of Sifis, this pre- 
cious pearl of the ocean of mysticism 
quitted this fragile world” in the year 
A.D. 1272, at the age of 69 years. 

Lis tomb is said to exist still at Ico- 
nium. Nothing can exceed the celebrity 
which Djelal-ed-din enjoyed among 


* The very great uncertainty of the orthography adopted by all writers on 
Oriental history occasions infinite confusion to the European reader. 


It is greatly 





to be regretted that, as there is no fixed standard, unfortunately every person is 
at liberty to choose what mode of spelling names he pleases, according as he is 
guided by his ear. When it is recollected, that in different parts of Asia a different 
pronunciation of the same words occurs, it is easy to account for these tiresome varia- 
tions in the method of representing eastern words to the European eye. The simplest 
form must necessarily be the best, and is in the present instance generally adopted, 
in order to be as intelligible as possible. 
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the Sdfis and dervisches. He was, be- 
sides, the founder of that famous sect 
the Mevlevy dervisches. The book 
which contains the productions of his 
genius bears the title of Kilat el Mets- 
nevy ; or, Collection of Metsnevy: a 
Metsnevy, or Mesnevi, being composed 
of equal distiches in measured verse, 
and formed of two rhymed hemistiches. 

This poetical work is generally re- 
garded as the most perfect model of the 
mystic style, but its obscurity at the 
present day is a great obstacle to the 
thorough comprehension of the compo- 
sition. There is, says Sir William Jones, 
a depth and sublimity in his works un- 
equalled by any poet of this class ; even 
Hafiz must be considered inferior to 
him. A Persian critic was asked how 
it happened, that the two most cele- 
brated Persian Sifi poets should difier 
so much in their description of love? 
Hafiz observes, “‘ Love at first sight ap- 
peared easy, but afterwards full of dif- 
ficulties.” The Moolah, in exact op- 
position says, “ Love at first resembles 
a murderer, that he may alarm all who 
are without his pale.” ‘ Poor Hafiz,” 
said the critic, “ did not find out till the 
last what the wiser Moolah saw at a 
glance!” The following is a specimen 
of his lighter poetry; although, what- 
ever the subject may be, the followers 
of the Sifis contend that their poets 
have always a mystical meaning. 


DJELAL-ED-DIN. 


** Tell me, gentle trav’ler, thou 
Who bast wander’d far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow, 
And the brightest rivers glide, 
Say, of all thine eves have seen, 
Which the fairest land has been ?” 


“* Lady, shall I tell thee where 
Nature seems most blest and fair, 

Far above all climes beside ? 

’Tis where those we love abide, 

And that little spot is best 

W hich the loved one’s foot hath press’d. 
Though it be a fairy space, 

Wide and spreading is the place : 
Though ’twere but a barren mound, 
’*Twould become enchanted ground. 


With thee, yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al Cawthar’s stream ; 
And thou couldst make a dungeon’s gloom 
A bower where new-born roses bloom.” 


The principal love-stories of the 
East, continually cited in Persian lite- 
rature, are * Khosru and Shireen,” 
“ Yussuf and Zuleikha,” and “ Medj- 
noon and Leila.” There is scarcely one 
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of the great poets of Persia who has not 
adopted and added celebrity to these 
beautiful and interesting legends, which 
never appear too often repeated to an 
Orientalear. So great is the charm at- 
tached to them, that it appears to have 
been considered almost an imperative 
duty on the poets to compose a new 
version of the old, familiar, and be- 
loved stories. Even down to later 
times, the Persians have not deserted 
their favourites ; and these celebrated 
themes of verse reappear, from time to 
time, under new auspices. Each of 
these poems is expressive of a peculiar 
character. That of Khosru and Shireen 
may be considered exclusively the 
Persian romance; that of Medjnoon 
and Leila the Arabian ; and that of 
Yussuf'and Zuleikha the sacred. The 
first presents a picture of happy love, 
and female excellence in Shireen. 
Medjnoon is a representation of unfor- 
tunate attachment carried on one side 
to madness. The third romance con- 
tains the ideal of perfection in Yussuf, 
and of the most passionate love in 
Zuleikha; and exhibits in strong re- 
lief the power of love and beauty, the 
mastery of mind, the weakness of 
overwhelming passion, and the victo- 
rious spirit of prophecy. Yussuf’s 
beauty was foreshewn to Adam as a 
type of his prophetic power. 

It is generally acknowledged, that of 
the three great poets whose names are 
identified with these subjects, each has 
more peculiarly succeeded in one. To 
Nizami is accorded the palm for the best 
poem on the loves of Khosru and Shi- 
reen ; to Djami for those of Yussuf and 
Zuleikha ; and to Hatifi for the ** most 
musical, most melancholy” version of 
the sad tale of Medjnoon and Leila. 


NIZAMI. 


Nizami, the first of the “ romantic 
poets,” flourished in the 6th century of 
the Hégira, and was surnamed Candje- 
hur, fiom his native city in the pro- 
vince of Orran, not far from Berdaa. 
His principal works are five in num- 
ber, called the Five Treasures, “ The 
Loves of Khosru and Shireen,” of 
** Medjnoon and Leila,” the “ Scander 
Nameh (Life of Alexander),” the * Se- 
ven Beauties,” and a moral poem 
called the “ Magazine of Mysteries.” 

Nizami resided chiefly at the court 
of the sultan, Kizl Arslan; at whose 
desire, according to Dowlat Schah, he 
composed his far-famed Khosru and 
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Shireen, and dedicated it to his patron ; 
in return for which the prince gave 
him, as an apanage, four villages, with 
the territory adjoining. He died in the 
year of the Hégira 576, a.p. 1180-1. 
Nizami has not neglected the story 
of Yussuf and Zuleikha; but, as that 
of Shireen, in his hands, is superior to 
any other’s, we shall confine ourselves 
to his chef-d’euvre, ou the subject of 
which the following will give an idea. 
Khosru Parviz* was a magnificent 
and amiable prince: he fought against 
the Greek emperors with great success, 
but was at last defeated by Heraclius. 
He is said to have married a daughter 
of the Emperor Maurice, named Irene, 
called by the Persians Shireen (or 
Sweet): the progress of her love for 
Khosru furnishes the poet Nizami, and 
afier him many others, with the theme 
of his poem. ‘ When Shireen,” says 
Djami, “ opened her lips that shed 
sweetness around, she stole the heart of 
Parviz, and the soul of Ferhad.” Fer- 
had’s history forms a tragical episode 
in this romance. He was a statuary, 
celebrated for his transcendant genius, 
but daring enough to fix his affections 
on the beloved of a king, and impru- 
dent enough to betray his weakness. 
The jealousy, or, rather, the fears, of 
Khosru were excited ; and he lamented 
to his courtiers the existence of a pas- 
sion which was so intense and violent as 
not to be concealed, and which gave 
him great uneasiness. He was recom- 
mended to employ Ferhad in such a 
manner as to occupy his whole life, 
and divert him from his passion: ac- 
cordingly, as on one occasion the fair 
Shireen had required of her royal lover, 
somewhat unreasonably, a river of 
milk, he made her desire a pretext for 
the labours he imposed on his presump- 
tuous rival. Ferhdad was summoned to 
his presence, and commissioned by the 
king to execute a work which should 
render his name immortal ; but one 
which to accomplish demanded almost 
superhuman powers: this was to clear 
away all impediments which obstructed 
the passage of the great mountain of 
Beysitoun, at that time impassable, in 
consequence of mighty masses of rock 
and stone. He commanded him, after 
having done this, to cause the rivers on 


* A.D. 590. 


Shireen !” 


Nizam. 
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te opposite side of the mountain to 
join. Ferhad, nothing daunted, replied 
that he would remove the very heart of 
the rock from the king’s path ; but on 
condition that the lovely Shireen 
should be the reward of his labours. 
Parviz, secretly triumphing in the con- 
viction that what the artist undertook 
was impossible,consented to his terms, 
and the indefatigable lover began his 
work. 


The Labours of Ferhdd. 


On lofty Beysitoun the ling’ring sun 

Looks down on ceaseless labours, long 
begun ; 

The mountain trembles to the echoing 
sound 

Of falling rocks that from her sides re- 
bound. 

Each day, all respite, all repose denied, 

No truce, no pause, the thund’ring strokes 
are plied, 

The mist of night around her summit 
coils, 

But still FerhAad, the lover-artist, toils. 

And still, the flashes of his axe between, 

He sighs to ev'ry wind—* Alas, Shi- 
reen ! ¢ 

Alas, Shireen! my task is well nigh 
doue — 

The goal in view for which I strive alone; 

Love grants me powers that Nature might 
deny, 

And, whatsoe’er my doom, the world 

shall tell 

Thy lover gave to immortality 

Her name he loved, so fatally, so 

well!” 


The enamoured sculptor was right 
in his prediction,— for the wonderful 
efforts made by this “slave of love” 
left imperishable monuments of his de- 
votion in the carved caverns, which to 
this day excite the amazement and ad- 
miration of the traveller who visits the 
Kesr-e-Shireen, or villa of Shireen, and 
follows the stream called Joui-Sheer, or 
Stream of Milk. 

It is painful to disturb poetical be- 
lief by naming the opinion entertained 
by some authors, that these extraor- 
dinary sculptures are the same which, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, were 
hewn in the mountain of Baghistan, by 
order of Queen Semiramis, on her 
march towards Media with a numerous 
army. 


t It is recorded, that every time Ferhad struck the rock he called out “ Alas, 
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A hundred arms were weak one block to 
move* 

Of thousands moulded, by the hand of 
Love, 

Into fantastic shapes and forms of grace 

That crowd each nook of that majestic 
place. 

The piles give way, the rocky peaks 
divide, 

The stream comes gushing on —a foam- 
ing tide— 

A mighty work for ages to remain, 

The token of his passion and his pain. 

As flows the milky flood from Allah’s 
throne, 

Rushes the torrent from the yielding 
stone. 

And, sculptured there, amazed stern 
Khosru stands, 

And sees, with frowns, obey’d his harsh 
commands ; 

While she, the Fair Beloved, with being 
rife, 

Awakes the glowing marble into life. 

Oh, hapless youth! oh, toil repaid by 
wo! 

A king thy rival, and the world thy foe. 

Wiil she wealth, splendour, pomp, for 
thee resign, 

And only genius, truth, and passion 
thine ? 


Around the pair, lo! groups of courtiers 
wait, 

And slaves and pages crowd in solemn 
state ; 

From columns imaged wreaths their gar- 
lands throw, 

And fretted roofs with.stars appear to 
glow ; 

Fresh leaves and blossoms: seem around 
to spring, 

And feathered throngs their loves seem 
murmuring ; 

The hands of Peris’ might has wrought 
these stems 

Where dew-drops hang their fragile dia- 
dems ; 

And strings of pearl and sharp-cut dia- 
monds shine, 

New from the wave, or recent from the 
mine. 

* Alas, Shireen!” at every stroke he 
cries,— 

At every stroke fresh miracles arise. 

“« For thee these glories and these won- 
ders all, 

With thee I triumph, or for thee I fall ; 

For thee my life one ceaseless toil has 
been,— 

Inspire my soul anew —alas, Shireen !” 


As Ferhad proceeded with his work, 
it appeared to grow under his hands ; 
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and so exquisite were the skill and taste 
which he employed in his sculpture, 
that his fame spread far and wide. 
“‘ From every quarter came the most 
expert statuaries and polishers of mar- 
ble, beholding the works of Ferhad ; 
they bit the finger of astonishment, they 
were amazed at the effects of his chisel 
on the stone, and were confounded at 
the genius of that distracted lover.” 

The task of the rival of Khosru was 
at length completed, and the king 
heard with dismay of his success: all 
the courtiers were terrified at the result 
of their advice, and saw that some fur- 
ther stratagem was necessary. It is 
related that they engaged an old wo- 
man who had been known to Ferhad, 
and in whom he had confidence, to re- 
port to him tidings which would at 
once destroy his hopes : 


What raven note disturbs his musing 


mood? 
What form comes stealing on his soli- 
tude? 


Ungentle messenger! whose word of ill 
All the warm feelings of his soul can 
chill ! 
“* Cease, idle youth, to waste thy days,” 
she said, 
By empty hopes a visionary made, 
Why in vain toil thy fleeting life con- 
sume 
To frame a palace ? rather hew a tomb ! 
Even like sere leaves that autumn winds 
have shed 
Perish thy labours,—for Shireen is 
dead !” 
He heard the fatal news—no word, no 
groan ; 
He spoke not, moved not—stood trans- 
fixed to stone. 
Then, with a frenzied start, he raised on 
high 
His arms, and wildly toss’d them to- 
wards the sky : 
Far in the wide expanse his axe he flung, 
And from the precipice at once he sprung : 
The rocks, the sculptured caves, the 
valleys green, 
Sent back his dying cry—* Alas, Shi- 
reen !” 
The legend goes on to relate that the 
handle of the axe flung away by Fer- 
had, being of pomegranate wood, took 
root on the spot where it fell, and be- 
came a flourishing tree: it possessed 
healing powers, and was much _ re- 
sorted to by believers long afterwards. 
Khosru, on learning this catastrophe, 


* « A hundred men could not raise one of the pieces of stone which Ferhad flung 


down,” 
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did not conceal his satisfaction, but li- 
berally rewarded the old woman who 
had caused so fatal a termination to 
the career of his rival; but the gentle- 
hearted Shireen heard of his fate with 
grief, and shed many tears on his tomb. 

The king had a son by another mar- 
riage who had become enamoured of 
his fatally beautiful mother-in-law. 
His father was murdered by his hand, 
and Shireen became the object of his 
importunities. Wearied at length, she 
was induced to give him a favourable 
answer, and promised, if he would per- 
mit her to visit the grave of her hus- 
band, when* she returned she would 
be his. Shireen accordingly went on 
her melancholy errand, and, true to her 
affection for her beloved Khosru, stab- 
bed herself, and died upon his tomb. 

Sir William Jones and others have 
given numerous translations of the fa- 
bles of Nizami, which are very nu- 
merous, and of great merit. It will be, 
perhaps, sufficient here to offer the fol- 
lowing, as examples of this style of the 
poet’s composition : 


ON THE INSTABILITY OF THE WORLD, 


The Philosopher and the Garden. From 
** The Treasure of Mysteries.” 


An Eastern sage, who wisdom sought, 
Amidsta stately garden stray'd, 
And saw a dome with riches fraught, 
Where all her stores the loom dis- 
play’d. 


There bloomed the rose of sanguine dye,t 

Bent, like the world, on victory ; 

The tulip there was flaunting gay, 

Forgetting life is but a day! 

Fresh flowers adorned the shady walks, 

Sweetness and spirit in their stalks.t 

The hawthorn sweet, whose power to 
wound 

Hid midst its own bright leaves is found ; 

The graceful willow, waving fair, 

But trembling in the softest air ; 

The bright Narcissus, show'ring gold ; 

The violet, wrapt in purple fold ;§ 

The poppy’s cup receiving gems 

Of crystal from the rose’s stems. 


of Colonsay promises,— 


Nizami. 
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That poppy’s date a morning’s tale, 
That rose she envies, just as frail ! 
All vain, with beauty, pomp, and power, 
All living for the present hour. 


The sage passed on ; and far away 
Tn other climes ’twas his to stray ; 
And moons had waned ere he once more 
Stood where that garden bloom’d of yore. 


He looked with mournful eye around — 
No flowers bedeck’d thatravaged ground : 
Thorns raised their daggers to his sight; 
The rav’ning raven and the kite 

Yell’d where the nightingale had been ; 

Rank fog and marsh deform’d the scene, 
The perlume of the air was gone, 

And desolation reign’d alone ! 


The tear sprang in the old man’s eye, 

And then he laughed right bitterly. 

«* And thus,” he said, “ to this dark end 

Do power, and pride, and luxury tend ! 

A little water mixed with earth 

Ts all that gives our sordid birth ; 

And those who raise their heads and 
boast, 

Like this frail pageantry, are lost. 

Back to thy cell, vain sage, repair ; 

What has the world thou hast not there?” 


The sage returned ; in God alone 
Ile found the bliss to earth unknown. 


FATE AND FREEWILL. 
From “ The Treasure of Mysteries.” 


A young priest, in whose lonely cell 

Security with peace might dwell, 

Grew weary of his holy life, 

And sought wild scenes of noise and 
strife ; 

And where the tavern spreads its lure, 

Raised to his lip the cup impure! 

He wept, as weeps the gushing vine ; 

His sou] enfeebled, prone, with wine. 

« Alas!” he cried, ‘‘ can I go back ? 

I see no way, I find no track : 

The bird of passion in my breast 

Was lull’d by prayer and fast to rest ; 

But even the very grains that made 

My rosary, this heart betray’d! 


* Like Dr. Leyden’s mermaid, he was deceived, to whom the lover of the maid 


«* And when I here return again, 
I plight my faith to dwell with thee.” 


t In the original — 


‘“« The rose, like the world, tucking up his robe for blood.” 


t In the original — 


‘** Wine mixed with sugar closely confined in the stalks.” 


§ In the original — 


‘* The locks of the violet forming a rope for his neck.” 
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I looked on the Caaba stone, 

And felt devotion, faith, were gone. 

What could I do? ‘twas Fate —the 
worst — 

Led my weak steps to haunts accursed, 

Where profligate Kalanders meet, 

And drunken revels shame the street. 

Where is my former spotless name ? 

Where is my once untainted fame ? 

The eyes of “good men turn aside — 

No veil my fault, my vice, can hide, 

The world has driv en me forth: 1 go. 

But am I branded justly ?— No! 

*Twas Fate that urged me on: in vain 

I strove the mastery to gain — 

If ‘twere not so, could I, a priest — 

Share a polluted idol's feast? 

Useless my struggles to be free — 

I cannot conquer Fate’s decree !” 


A comrade, erring, but sincere, 

Whose spirit own’d a better sphere, 
Replied —* ’Tis flattering falsehood all, 
No tvrant Fate has caused thy fall. 

In the great Maker's scale thou art 
The smallest, most invalued part. 
Shall he control a speck like thee, 
Nor leave thee and thy actions free ? 
Repent —return to pardon’s gate ; 
*Tis not for mercy yet too late. 

For the short space thy days can give, 
Retire once more, and learn to live. 


Thy Maker saw thee flush’d with wine, 
And turn’d away his face divine. 

Thus drunk in body and in mind, 

*Tis as though life and death were joined ; 
The veil his mercy wears was riven, 
But wake —repent— and be forgiven!” 


DJAMI, OR JAMI. 


Djami, or Jami, the Petrarch of the 
Persians, was born at jam, a village 
in the district of Kherdjerd, in Kho- 
rassan, A.H. 817, a.p. 1414. He was 
properly called Abd’ Arahman. His 
zeal was equal to his genius, which 
eclipsed that of all the great men of his 
time. His fame spread far and wide, 
and reached the ears of the sultan, 
Abu-Said, who held his court at 
Hiérat, where he solicited the poet to 
appear; who yielded, for a time, to 
his entreaties, and was the object of 
his beneficence and admiration. But 
Djami, who was an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of the doctrme of the Sufis, to 
which sect most of the great poets of 
Persia have belonged, preferred the 
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meditations and ecstasies of mysticism 
to the pleasures of the court. His 
religious virtues were as eminent as 
his genius, and he was equally admired 
and venerated by all. 

The successor of Abu-Said, Hossein 
Mirza, greatly honoured him; and the 
illustrious Ali-Chyr, first minister of 
the monarch, was the most intimate 
friend of the poet. 

It was a custom with Djami often 
to come to the portico of the great 
mosque of Hérat, and to converse fa- 
miliarly with the common people,* 
whom he instructed in the precepts of 
religion and morality, and never quitted 
his auditors without impressing them 
with respect for the soundness of his 
doctrine, and the persuasive sweetness 
of his eloquence. He died in 1492, and 
was mourned by the whole city. Sul- 
tan Hossein took upon himself the 
whole expense of his funeral, and the 
first personages of Hérat accompanied 
his remains to the grave; and when 
the customary rites had been per- 
formed, say the Persians, “ the earth, 
opening like a shell, received in its 
bosom this pearl of inestimable price.” 
Twenty days after his interment, an ora- 
tor pronounced his eulogium, the com- 
position of Ali-Chyr, in the presence 
of the sultan, the sheikhs, the doctors, 
and an immense concourse of people. 
Ali-Chyr laid the first stone of a mo- 
nument, which he caused to be raised 
to the fame of his friend. His writ- 
ings are very voluminous:t he com- 
posed nearly forty different works, the 
greater part treating of the theology 
of the Mussulmans, or written in the 
mystic style. The most interesting are 
several in number, collected by him 
under the name of Heft-Aurenk, or 
the Seven Stars of the Bear, or the 
Seven Brothers. Amongst these is the 
the celebrated poem of Yussuf and 
Zuleikhu,t the most beautiful and in- 
teresting in the Persian language. 
This work is continually spoken of, 
and enthusiastically admired, but little 
known to the English reader. It may 
not be, therefore, unwelcome or un- 
interesting to offer an abridged version 
of the tale, which extends, in the 
original, to four thousand couplets! 


customed to seut himself on the bridge outside the town, and converse and sing to 
the people, whom he thus induced to listen to his exhortations. 
t At Oxford, his works are preserved, in twenty-two volumes. 


¢ Called by some Arabian commentators, Rail, 
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Sir William Jones pronounces it to be 
“the finest poem he ever read.” When 
the Orientals speak of the love of 
mortals, they invariably refer to the 
stories of Khosru and Shireen, and of 
Medjnoon and Leila; but when the 
subject is divine love, they mention 
always Yussuf and Zuleikha. 

The following history of the un- 
fortunate love of the wife of Potiphar— 
her disappointment, her despair, her 
weakness, and her final happiness— 
presents a very diflerent picture from 
that on which we are accustomed to 
look. It forms so remarkable a fea- 
ture in Oriental literature, that it can 
scarcely be necessary to apologise for 
the length of the extracts here given, 
nor for that from the poem of Hatifi, 
which follows, as it is equally cele- 
brated, and as justly esteemed. 

Zuleikha, the daughter of Taimus, 
king of Mauritania, beheld in a dream 
a figure of such extraordinary beauty, 
that she immediately became violently 
enamoured of the glorious vision, and 
sunk into a deep melancholy, fruit- 
lessly longing for the unknown object. 
This dream was three times repeated, 
and the last time, the beautiful ap- 
parition named Egypt as the land of 
his abode. The following is descrip- 
tive of the state of Zuleikha’s mind : — 


The ravens of the night were hushed, 

The bird of dawn hegan his lay, 

The rose-bud, newly wakened, blushed 

To feel the touch of springing day ; 
And bade the roses round unveil, 
Roused by the warbling nightingale. 
The jasmine stood, all bathed in dew ; 
Wet were the violets’ lids of blue : 
Zuleikha, fairer than the flowers, 

Lay tranced — for ‘twas not sleep that 

stole 
Her senses through the night’s still 
hours, 

And raised new visions to her soul. 
Her heart, unfettered, free to rove, 
Turn'd towards the idol of her love.* 
No! —'twas not sleep, ’twas motionless, 

Unbroken thought, repress‘d in vain ! 
The shadow of the day’s distress, 

A frenzy of remembered pain. 

But, midst those pangs, what rapture 
still ! 

The same dear form is ever there : 
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Those eyes the rays of Eden fill, 
And odours of the bless’d distil 
From ev’ry cur! of that bright hair! 
His smiles !—such smiles as Houris wear, 

When from their caves of pearl they 
come, 
And bid the true believer share 
The pleasures of their sacred home. 
See, on his shoulder shines a star 
That glows, that dazzles as he moves: ¢ 
She feels its influence afar — 
She gazes—worships—hopes, and 
loves! 


At this period, while her mind is 
absorbed in the one engrossing idea, 
an embassy arrives in Mauritania, from 
that Egypt, the land of all her hopes, 
soliciting the hand of the princess for 
the Asis, or grand vizier of Pharaoh: an 
offer which she unhesitatingly accepts, 
being secretly convinced that her vi- 
sionary lover and her future husband 
are the same. She accordingly departs 
for Egypt, with a splendid and nu- 
merous retinue, and makes a mag- 
nificent entry into Memphis, under the 
escort of the Asis Potiphar, or Kitfir, 
who come to meet her. Curious to 
discover his identity, she anxiously 
seizes an opportunity of peeping through 
the curtains of her litter, but is filled 
with grief and dismay on finding a 
totally different person from the lovely 
image of her dreams. 

She thus exclaims, on hearing the 
acclamations which announce the ar- 
rival of the Asis to meet his bride: — 


“Oh! joy too great! Ob! hour too 
bless’d ! 
He comes—they hail him—now, more 
near, 
His eager courser's feet I hear. 
Oh, heart! be hush'd within my breast! 
Burst not with rapture! Can it be 
The idol of my life 1— divine, 
All radiant, clothed in mystery, 
And loving me as I adore — 
As none dared ever love before— 
Shall be —nay, is, even now, is mine! 


I will be patient ; but his breath 

Seems stealing o’er my senses: death 

Were better than suspense like this— 

One draught, though ‘twere the last, of 
bliss ! 

One glance, though in that glance I die, 


” 


To prove the glorious certainty ! 


* This metaphor is drawn from the custom of the Faithful turning their faces 


towards the ‘lemple of Mecca. 


t The sign of Yussuf's, i.e. Joseph’s, holiness was indicated by a brilliant star, 
which shed its rays above his right shoulder, resembling the celestial light from the 
horns of Moses, and the nimbus which surrounds the heads of the saints of the New 


Testament, 
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Her horror and despair on dis- 
covering her fatal mistake, know no 
bounds : — 


** Not he! not he! on whom long years 
My soul has dwelt with sacred truth ; 
For whom my life has pass‘d in tears, 
And wasted was my bloom of youth: 
For whom I breathed, and thought, and 
moved, 
My own—my worshipp’d—my beloved! 


I hail’d the night, that I might gaze 

Upon his star’s unconquered blaze ; 

The morn but rose, that I might pray, 

Hope, wish, expect from day to day. 

My sole existence was that thought ; 

And do 1 wake to know ’tis nought ? 

Vain tears—vain madness —vain en- 
deavour ! — 

Another blasts my sight for ever !”’ 


In the mean time, the unconscious 
bridegroom, exulting in his happiness, 
conducts the gorgeous train of attend- 
ants, the progress of which is thus 
described :— 


Zuleikha’s Entrance into Memphis. 


Dawn upon the world had broke, 
And the sunbeams’ might awoke, 
Scattering o’er the cloudy sky 
Hues of rich variety : 

Such bright tinting as illumes 
With its rays the peacock’s plumes, 
And the parrot’s feathers bright 
Touches with a starry light, 


The Asis rides in kingly guise: 

Yon curtain’d litter holds the prize 
More precious than all wealth beside— 
His own, his young, his peerless bride. 
Around, afar, of homage proud, 

In countless ranks his warriors crowd. 
Well may the Asis inly boast 

The glories of his gorgeous host. 


Rich are the veils, profusely spread, 
That canopy the “ Fair One's” head ; 
Like some delicious tree that throws 
Its shade, inviting to repose ; 

And like soft turf the carpets lie 
Bedeck’d with gay embroidery. 


The temple moves, all glorious, on— 

Throned in the midst the ‘‘ Happy One.” 

All heaven resounds with shout and 
song, 

As the bright pageant sweeps along. 

The camel-drivers’ cries succeed, 

Urging their stately beasts to speed, 
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Whose hoofs, wlth swift and frequent 

tread, 

The sands with moonlike forms* have 
spread ; 

The earth is ploughed by coursers’ feet, 

And still fresh hosts the wounds repeat, 


Many a fair and blushing maid 
Exulted in the gay parade ; 

And all who called the Asis lord, 
Hail’d the fair idol he adored. 


But she—“ the beautiful,” “ the blest,”— 

What pangs, what tumults shook her 
breast ! 

She sat, concealed from ev’ry eye, 

Alone — in hopeless misery. 

**Oh, Fate!” she cried, ‘* Oh, ruthless 
Fate ! 

Why am I made thy mark of hate? 

Why must my heart thy victim be, 

Thus lost, abandon’d, crush'd by thee ? 

Thou cam’st in troubled dreams, and stole 

The peace, the pleasure of my soul, 

In visions that the bless’d might share, 

Whose only fruit has been despair ! 

I see each glitt’ring fabric fall — 

But vain reproach, vain trust, vain all! 

For help, for rest, where can I fly? 

My heart is riven — let me die! 


Have I then lingered long in pain, 

In sad suspense, in musings vain, 

To be—oh, crowning grief!—betray’d ? 

In foreign lands a victim made? 

Relentless Destiny ! accurs’d 

Were all the joys thy visions nurs’d? 

Is there no drop of hope left yet? 

Must I all promises forget ? 

Dash not my cup to earth: say, Power 
benign, 

I may be bless'd—even yet he may be 
mine ! 

The classical reader will, no doubt, 
be forcibly reminded, in these up- 
braiding strains of Zuleikha’s, of a 
similar address by Timon to the deity 
who persecutes him, as represented by 
Lucian. ‘“ He besieges Jupiter with a 
storm of epithets and railing at the 
dotage into which the god has fallen, 
and his imbecility in permitting so 
much evil in the world. He reminds 
him of the former times, in which his 
lightning and thunder were in constant 
occupation, &c. &c. He then comes 
to his own particular ease, and up- 
braids the god for allowing him to be 
treated with so much ingratitude.” + 


* The original is very fanciful : —‘‘ The frequent tread of the horses and camels 
imprints moons, new moons, in the sand ; soon a newer moon, formed by the hoofs, 
effaces in quick succession the cheeks of the full moon, and soon shines again a 
charming full moon, and treads the new moon back again into nothing.” 

+ See the very interesting and ingenious series of papers, intituled ‘‘ Shakspere 
Papers,” in Bentley's Miscellany, as remarkable for their learning as the brilliancy of 


their style. 
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«“ Why,” says the distracted Zuleikha, 
« hast thou thus cruelly robbed me of 
my peace ! What have I done to thee to 
be thus treated? It is folly indeed 
that I seek help from thee. When 
souls melt, thou art called upon for 
aid: what is the melting of thy soul?” 
Thus raved Zuleikha, when without 
Arose the sudden deaf'ning shout, 
That hailed the close of all their toil — 
“Lo! Memphis! and the banks of 
Nile!” 


Then far and wide the glitt’ring ranks 
Rush to the flow’ry river's banks. 

The Asis’ sigu his slaves obey, 

Gold, silver, flowers, bestrew the way ; 
And o’er the litter gems are thrown, 
Whose countless rays like meteors shone ; 
As thick they fall, as on the rose 

Hang the rich dews at ev’ning's close. 
The courser’s feet on rubies trod ; 

O’er mounds of gold the camel strode. 


On swept the train, one gorgeous mile, 

Planting with gems the banks of Nile ; 

The proud stream roll’d its waters deep 

O'er pearls in many a shining heap ; 

Each shell was fill’d with pearls; each 
scale 

That clothed the crocodile in mail, 

Was chang'd to silver, as he lay 

And bask’d amidst the fervid ray. 


The original has this curious passage, 
slightly altered in the above :—“ Thus, 
for a whole mile, the procession moved 
on, scattering jewels on the banks of 
Nile; the proud stream was filled with 
imperial pearls, every fish’s ear was a 
pearl shell, and so much silver was 
thrown in, that the crocodile became a 
silver-scaled fish.” 


Thus, onward to the palace gate 

The train pour’d on, in sumptuous state, 
The glowing portals opened wide ; 

In flowed the overwhelming tide, 
Ush’ring the Asis and his bride. 

A throne the Peris might have framed, 
The sun and moon's pale lustre shamed ; 
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And she, whose radiance all effaced — 

Zuleikha— on that throne was placed. 

Sparkling with jewels, red with gold, 

Her heart shrunk, withered, crush’d, and 
cold ! 

Although a fev'rish sense of pain 

Frenzied her mind and sear’d her brain ; 

As on a flaming hearth she sat — 

Amidst rejoicing, desolate. 

Loaded with many a priceless gem, 

Crown’d with a gorgeous diadem, 

Each pearl a pois‘nous drop appears, 

And from her eyes fall scalding tears. 


And thus a crown is gained! For this 
We leave all thoughts of present bliss ; 
We toil, we strive, we live in care, 
And in the end possess — despair. 

Our sun of youth, of hope, is set, 

And all our guerdon is regret ! 


The profusion of this triumphal en- 
trance into Memphis is paralleled by 
that of an eastern sovereign, Mahadi, 
the son of Al Mansor (the founder of 
Bagdad), who, in a single pilgrimage, 
expended six millions of dinars of gold. 
Hie founded cisterns and caravanseras, 
and distributed them along a mea- 
sured road of seven hundred miles. 
His train of camels, laden with snow, 
was prodigious, intended to refresh the 
fruits and liquors of the royal banquet. 
He gave away four-fifths of the income 
of a province before he drew his foot 
from the stirrup. At his nuptials, 
a thousand pearls of the largest size 
were showered on the head of the bride, 
and a lottery was made of lands and 
houses. * 

The poem now pursues the scrip- 
tural account of the life of Yussuf, 
whose supernatural beauty is described 
as heing the especial gift of God, 
environing him with a celestial light, 
typical as well of the moral beauty 
and wisdom which adorned his mind. 
He is sold as a slave, and Zuleikha 
becomes his purchaser, to the great 


* See the notes to Mr. Hatchett’s work on “ The Spikenard of the Ancients.” 


In many Oriental MSS. may be met with elaborately painted representations of cele- 
brated processions ; but one of the most curious lately fell under the observation of 


the author, In the possession of a Hungarian lady of high rank is a magnificent 
shawl, woven in the looms of Persia, and perfectly unique, the border of which 
exhibits in all its details one of these triumphal processions. Nothing is omitted ; 
the trains of camels and Arab horses fully caparisoned, the elephants and palanquins, 
the troops and musicians, and the countless attendants swelling the ranks of some 
mighty chief,—all are there. One compartment offers to the view a series of hunt- 
ing scenes, in which figure the rhinoceros, the tiger, and leopard—the gazelle, of 
various sizes, the rabbit, and ‘‘ such small deer”— with pursuing dogs, huntsmen 
and keepers, winding their horns, on horse and foot. All this is woven in the most 
delicate lines and most exquisite colours, with a general accuracy of outline and 
correctness of design quite admirable ; forming a combination of forms and hues 
which blend into a whole of surpassing beauty andharmony. 
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rage and envy of all her rivals, among 
whom was included the Princess Na- 
sigha, of the race of Aad. The beauti- 
ful Yussuf now enters her service, and 
at his own desire a flock of sheep are 
given to his special keeping, his ad- 
miring mistress wishing by every in- 
dulgence to attach him to her. Her 
nurse is the confidante of the passion 
with which he inspires her, and which 
she at length discloses to him. The 
poet represents Yussuf as less insen- 
sible to her regard than we are in- 
formed that he really was, and he only 
escapes the temptations with which he 
is surrounded by a miracle; for his 
father Jacob, or the angel Gabriel in 
his likeness, appears to warn him of his 
danger, and he flies, leaving his mis- 
tress in an agony of despair, rage, and 
grief. She thus exclaims : 


Is this a dream ?— another dream, 
Like that which stole my senses first, 
Which flow'd along my life's dull stream, 
By idle, erring fancy nursed ? 
Was it for this my youth I spent 
In murmurs deep, and discontent — 
Slighted for tkis all homage due— 
From gen’rous, faithful love withdrew ? 
For this no joy, no pomp have prized — 
For this all honours have despised ? 
Left all my soul to passion free, 
To be thus hated—spurn’d—by thee ! 


Oh, God! to see thee loathing turn, 
While on my cheek swift blushes burn— 
Contempt, abhorrence on thy brow, 
Where radiant sweetness dwelt—till now, 
Thy bitter accents, fierce, severe, 

In harsh, unwonted tones to hear ; 

Thy horror, thy disgust to view, 

And know thy accusations true ! 


All, all but this I could have horne, 

A busband’s vengeance and his scorn, 
To be reproach’d, disgraced, reviled, 

So Yussuf on his victim smiled ! 

I would, amidst the desert’s gloom, 
Have hail'd, with thee, a living tomb — 
My home, my state, my birth forgot, 
And, with thy love, embraced thy lot— 
Had taught my heart all pangs to share, 
And prove what perfect love can dare. 


Let me look back to that dark hour 
That bound my spirit to thy power — 
Thy grateful words, thy glance recall, 
My hopes, my love — and curse them all! 
Let me thy tender looks retrace, 

The glories of thy heavenly face, 

Thy brow where Aden’s splendour lies, 
And the mild lustre of thine eyes: 

Yet, let my heart no weakness prove, 
But hate thee as 1 once could love! 


What fearful eloquence was thine ! 
What awful anger —just— divine! 
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Shudd’ring, I saw my heart display’d, 
Aud knew all this J should have said. 
*T was mine to shrink, withstand, in time; 
For, while I sinn’d, 1 knew my crime! 


Oh wretched, wav’ring heart! as vain 
Thy wild resentment as thy pain : 

One thought alone expels the rest, 

One sole regret distracts my breast, 
O’ermast’ring and subduing all, 

More than my crime, more than my fall: 
Are not shame, fear, remorse, forgot 

In that one thought—he loves me not? 


There is now but little variation from 
the scriptural relation ; and Yussuf be- 
comes grand vizir of Egypt, governing 
with wisdom and skill. Zuleikha, now 
a widow, finds her hopes renewed, and 
no longer under the necessity of sup- 
pressing her affection — causes a house 
to be built opposite the residence of 
the object of her devotion, in order that 
she may behold him day by day, and 
hear the sound of his horse’s feet as he 
passes. Inspired by love, Zuleikha at 
length renounces idolatry, and becomes 
a convert to the religion of the only true 
God. She presents herself as a believer 
before Yussuf, and is rewarded by the 
return of her early youth and beauty, 
at the prayer of Yussuf, who now ac- 
knowledges and returns her passion. 


Not love thee !— oh! how much I loved 

Long absent years of grief have proved. 

Severe rebuke, assumed disdain, 

Dwelt in my words and looks in vain: 

I would not passion’s victim be, 

And turn’d from sin — but not from thee. 

My love was pure — no plant of earth 

From my rapt spirit sprung to birth : 

I loved as angels might adore, 

And sought and wish'd and hoped no 
more. 

Virtue was my beloved ; and thou 

Hadst virtue’s impress on thy brow. 

Thy weakness shew'd how frail is all 

That erring mortals goodness call. 

I thank’d thee, and reproach'd thee not 

For all the suff’rings of my lot. 

The God we worship was my friend, 

And led me to my destined end — 

Taught the great lesson to thy heart, 

That vice and bliss are wide apart ; 

And join'd us now, that we may prove, 

With perfect virtue, perfect love. 


Nothing now disturbs the tran- 
quillity of their loves, and they live 
for many years united, till at length 
Yussuf dies; and his faithful Zuleikha, 
unable to survive his loss, follows him 
to the tomb. The poem concludes with 
moral reflections, and an address from 
the poet to his son. 
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The following is a short piece of 
Djami'’s, which partakes of the mys- 
tical nature so common with the poets : 


Where’er I go I find thee still, 
1 cannot move where thou art not ; 
And let me wander where I will, 
Thy image cannot be forgot. 
My sleep is but a dream of thee, 
1 only wake thy form to see. 


The ruby wine reflects thy face, 

Thy thought inspires the joyous song ; 
I see thee in the saddest place, 

And in the gay world’s sordid throng. 


When aching cares oppress my soul, 
‘Thou com’st to counsel und console. 
Where’er my taper’s liz ht is found, 
My gentle moth is hov’ring round, 


If I forget myself a while, 

And seek the haunts of men unblest, 
I see thy soft, reproving smile, 

And turn me back to thee and rest. 


Should I cast by these holy weeds, 
And dive amidst the whelming sea, 
In ev’ry shell that ocean breeds, 
The pearl I found would stiil be thee. 


Ah, think how well thy poet loves! 
His sense is lost, his mind o’erthrown ; 
In all the world that round him moves, 
He can behold but thee alone ! 


HATIFT. 


Abdullah, surnamed Hatifi, was born 
at Djam, in Khorassan, and was nephew 
to the great Djami, with whom he lived 
on more amicable terms than could 
naturally be expected between rival 
poets, both so highly distinguished. 
The principal ambition of Hatifi was 
to enter the lists with Nizami, by com- 
posing five poems on the same, or si- 
milar subjects, with the Khamsuh of that 
illustrious poet. Opinions are divided 
as to whether he succeeded as well as 
his master ; but his sweetness and pa- 
thos are unequalled. However beauti- 
ful may be Nizami’s exquisite version 
of the favourite story of * Medjnoon and 
Leila,” that of Hatifi is confessedly su- 
perior. Tatifi died in a.p. 1520, and 
was buried in the village of Gardschard. 

When Hatifi was beginning his great 
poem, he begged his uncle to write the 
first line for him ; which he did, and it 
contained a prophecy of his nephew's 
future fame. His works are, “ Khosru 
and Shireen,” “ Heft Manser,” “ Leila 
and Medjnoon,” and the “ Timur- 
nameh,” or Victories of Timur. 


Hatifi. 
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The tale of “ Medjnoon and Leila” 
is extremely simple, and is said to be 
founded on fact. It is but a repetition 
of the oft-repeated truth, that “ the 
course of true love never did run 
smooth.” Kais was the son of an 
Arabian chief, handsome, amiable, and 
accomplished beyond all his contem- 
poraries. A fine poet, as the fragments 
of his verse, still repeated with enthu- 
siasm by the Arabs of Hedjaz, prove. 
Leila was the daughter of a neighbonr- 
ing chief. She was equally accom- 
plished with her lover; and nothing 
seemed likely to disturb the happiness 
which their permitted attachment pro- 
mised, till the avarice of her father de- 
stroyed at once all their hopes. Leila 
was commanded to think of Kais no 
more, as she was destined to be the 
bride of one more rich ard powerful ; 
and, in spite of the grief and remon- 
strances of the unfortunate pair, they 
were separated. Kais became insane 
from disappointment, and his name 
was thenceforth changed to Medjnoon. 
Death at length put a period to his 
miseries, and his faithful mistress soon 
followed him — leaving her cruel pa- 
rent to his late and vain remorse, and 
the memory of his victims to eternal 
honour and regret. 

There are two beautiful couplets by 
the Moolah of Room, expressive and 
characteristic of Eastern brevity and 
simplicity. “ The Khalifah said to 
Leila, ‘ Art thou the damsel for whom 
the lost Medjnoon is become a wan- 
derer in the desert? Thou surpassest 
not other girls in beauty.’ Leila an- 
swered, * Be silent, for thou art not 
Medjnoon !” 


THE MEETING IN THE DESERT. 
(From the Poem of “ Medjnoon and Leila.”) 


Even like the roaming moon, along 
The dreary path fair Leila stray'd, 
Till, worn and spent the wilds among, 
Deep sleep o'erpower'd the lovely 
maid ; 
And from her hand the bridle’s check 
Fell on the patient camel's neck. 


The guides were far, and dark the night, 
‘The weary camel stopp’d to graze, 
The caravan was hid from sight — 
Then lost amidst the desert’s maze. 
Unconscious still she wander’d on, 
And woke — untended and alone! 


The rose* was severed from the plain, 
Nor friends nor strangers now intrude; 


* Leila is called, in the original, ‘‘ The Rose,” ‘“ The beloved One,” ‘“ The 


true One,” &e. 
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On through the waste she speeds amain ; 
But all is trackless solitude. 


From path to path, with anxious fear, 
She hastes, she calls, but none can hear ; 
When, from a wild and shadowy height, 
A dusky form rush’d forth to sight. 


No terror seiz’d the maiden’s heart — 
One thought was there which still'd 
her dread, 
For in that waste, from man apart, 
A life of pain her Kais * led. 
Might not this stranger know his state, 
And bring her tidings of his fate ? 


So wasted, worn, and changed with care, 
His mind a void, himself forgot, 

The hapless victim of despair— 
Even she, the true one, knew him not! 


“ Whence com’st thou?” Leila said, 
* and why 
Amidst these deserts dost thou roam ? 
Tell me thy name. What destiny 
Has lured thee from thy friends and 
home ?” 


The grief-struck youth, 
grown, 
Knew net his Leila’s gentle tone. 
** Seek’st thou to know what slave am I, 
For ever doom'd a wretch to rove— 
’Tis Kais, spent with misery — 
’Tis hapless Medjnoon, mad for love !” 


unconscious 


The maiden, with a sudden bound, 
Sprang from her camel to the ground. 
** Oh, wretched one! too fondly dear ! 
A voice, long mute, let Kais hear ; 
Thy joy, thy hope, let Leila be : 

Look up —’tis Leila! —I am she !” 


His mind awoke. One moment’s gaze, 
One cry of startled, wild amaze— 
Though years of madness, grief, and pain, 
Had beld him in their galling chain, 
That magic name has broke the spell, 
And prone to earth lost Medjnoon fell. 


Scarce less with grief distraught, 
maid 
Sat on the ground, his form beside ; 
His head, which in the dust was laid, 
Upon her knees she drew, and dried 
His tears with tender hand, and prest 
Him close and closer to her breast. 
** Be here thy home, beloved, adored ! 
Revive — be blest—oh, Leila’s lord !” 


the 


At length he breath’d— around he gazed, 

As from her arms his head he raised : 

“ Art thou,” he faintly said, “ the friend 
Who took me to her gentle breast ? 

Dost thou, in truth, so fondly bend 
Thine eyes upon a wretch distrest ? 

Are these thy unveil’d cheeks | see? 

Can bliss be yet in store for me ? 
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I thought it all a dream, so oft 

Such dreams come in my madness now, 
Is this thy hand so fair, so soft ? 

Is this, in sooth, my Leila’s brow? 
In sleep these transports I may share, 
But when I wake ’tis all despair ! 
Let me gaze on thee! If it be 
An empty shade alone I see, 
How shall my heart its mis'ry bear 
When thou shalt vanish into air !” 


Then Leila spoke, with smiles all light, 
“To hope, dear wanderer, revive ; 
Lo! Zemzem’s waters, cool and bright, 

Flow at thy feet, then drink and live, 
Sear’d heart, be glad! for bounteous 
Heaven 
At length our recompense has given. 
Belov’d one! tell me all thy will, 
And know thy Leila faithful still. 
Here in this desert join our hands, 
Our souls were join’d long, long before; 
And, if our fate such doom demands, 
Together wander evermore. 
Oh, Kais! never let us part! 
What is the world to thee and me? 
My universe is where thou art, 
And is not Leila all to thee?” 


He clasp’d her to his aching breast, 
One long, sad, tender look he cast ; 
Then with deep wo, in vain represt, 
Kiss’d her fair brow, and spoke at last : 
“ How well, how fatally I love, 
My madness and my mis’ ry prove. 
All earthly hopes I could resign — 
Nay, life itself, to call thee mine. 
But shall I make thy spotless name, 
That sacred spell! a word of shame? 
Shall selfish Medjnoon’s heart be blest, 
And Leila be the Arab’s jest ? 
The city’s gates though we may close, 
We cannot ‘still the tongues of foes. 
No!—we have met—a moment's bliss 
Has dawn'd upon my gloom—in vain ! 
Life yields no more a joy like this, 
And all to come can be but pain. 
Though thou adored ! might be my own— 
A thousand deaths let Medjnoon die, 
Ere but a breath by slander blown 
Should sully Leila’s purity ! 
Go, then—see, where thy tribe return! 
Fly from my arms which clasp thee yet: 
I feel my brain with frenzy burn— 
Oh, transport! could I thus forget!” 


The frantic lover fled, while near 

‘The tramp of steeds can Leila hear. 
Senseless, ber mind with anguish torn, 
Fair Leila to her tents is borne. 


For many a night and many a day, 

The dark w aste saw lost Medjnoon stray; 
Bleeding and faint, ’twixt death and life, 
Waging with fate unequal strife. 

Wild on the blast his words were flung, 

Wild to the winds his songs were sung ; 


———_—_—— 
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The shudd’ring pilgrim, passing by, 
Paused as he heard the maniac’s cry ; 
Nor dared upon his lair intrude, 

As thus he raved in solitude : 


“ How can I live where thou art not! 
In dreams I trace thy image still ! 
I see thee, and I curse my lot— 
I wake, and all is chill. 
The desert’s faithless waters spread 
A snare to lure me on: 
My thirsty soul is vainly led ; 
‘I stoop — the wave is gone! 
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The fever’d thoughts that on me prey, 

Death’s sea alone can sweep away, 

I found the bird of Paradise 
That long I sought with care ; 

Fate snatch’d it from my longing eyes ; 
I held — Despair! 

Though Chiser,* girt with mystic spell, 
Had seem’d to be my guide, 

Scarce had I reach’d the blessed well, 
Its source was dried! 

Wail, Leila, wail our fortune crost ! 

Weep, Medjnoon, weep —for ever lost!” 


SPECIMENS OF THE DRAMA IN FRANCE. 


Tue state of literature in France must 
be, indeed, low, and the ranks of her 
literary men scanty and worthless, if 
we are to believe that the Academy 
could not find a fitter person on whom 
to bestow the high meed of ‘ts honours 
than the author of Bertrand and Raton, 
and the Ambitieux ; yet, most true it is, 
that the Coupletier has been placed be- 
tween the poets Lamartine and Chateau- 
briand. Yet there are some names of 
sterling merit in the country; but 
these the Academy quietly passes over, 
that, by the selection of popular fa- 
vourites, it may obtain applause, and 
conceal, if possible, its own dribbling 
anility. This will account for the 
recent choice of the arch-humbug 
Thiers, whose history (!) is his sole 
recommendation ; unless, indeed, value 
be put on the violent articles that, on 
its first establishment, he indited for 
the National; the promulgated opi- 
nion of which, by his conduct as mi- 
nister, he opposed, and persecuted 
with unrelenting hatred. - Popular fa- 
vouritism has also proved Scribe’s 
passport to honour. The crowds of 
Paris have laughed at his plots, in 
comedy, melodrama, farce, opera, pan- 
tomime, and vaudeville. But, not- 
withstanding this apparent capacity of 
his powers, his writing lacks grammar, 
his couplets lack rhymes, and his wit 
is dug out of old books, and borrowed 
at all hands. Although a multitude 
of dramas bear his name, they are sub- 
stantially not his own; indeed, we 
might even wager largely that Scribe 
would be puzzled to put his finger on 
many passages of these same dramas, 
and swear that they are the legitimate 
offspring of his own brain. The de- 


* Chiser is the Angel of Life. 


dication of his Thédtre to his “ collabo- 
rateurs,” proves that they can lay 
claim to a great portion of the merit of 
every piece that bears the name of 
Eugene Scribe. This fact is noto- 
rious, and it is also notorious that 
he has always kept a great many 
persons in hard employ, in the shape 
of secretaries, pupils, and journeymen, 
who prepare for him almost all neces- 
sary work, so that it is put ready into 
his hands, that he may bestow upon it 
the last polish. The speed, therefore, 
with which Scribe can turn outa piece, 
when wanted by a puzzled manager, is 
wonderful, and will for ever excite 
the envy of his English disciples, Poole, 
Peake, Planché, and those numberless 
small-beer play concocters and trans- 
lators, who hash up stale and crude fare 
for the rabid appetites of modern Eng- 
lish audiences, maddening after the mar- 
vellous or burlesque. Scribe’s rule in 
his productions seems to be, to use the 
Benthamite phraseology, to maximise 
his space, and minimise his ideas, 
which are too few, and, therefore, in 
his estimation, too costly to be used la- 
vishly : if he could have hit upon any 
thing one-tenth as good as the very 
worst of Moliére’s comedies, it would 
have actually been for him a grand case 
of treasure trove; and he would, fora 
good twelvemonth, have fattened on 
the proceeds, in the shape ofa hundred 
pieces for the stage, of every possible 
denomination. Yet has Eugene be- 
come a rich man, because, most for- 
tunately, his productions, or, rather, 
the productions which bear his name, 
have fallen into the hands of admirable 
actors. As his fame increased, like a 
prudent tradesman, he put his work- 
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shop into trim regularly, and called in 
—us tailors do, when orders are over- 
abundant —so many more journeymen 
to labour in his cause, that his means 
of supply have always kept pace with 
the demands of the dramatic market. 
In a word, he became a favourite 
with actors, because of the good things 
in his dramas supplied by his colla- 
borateurs ; and became a favourite with 
the people, hecause of the good acting 
of the performers; and has become a 
rich man, and got a seat in the Aca- 
demy, because of his favouritism with 
the people. M. Eugene Scribe is a 
lucky individual. Nothing now remains 
worthy of his acceptance but an in- 
vitation to the Tuileries, and nomination 
as cabinet minister, under the gracious 
appointment of king Louis Philippe. 

We thought that a few words about 
this gentleman would not be thrown 
away, in commencing an article on 
some recent French dramas, as he is 
a playwright with whose name we are 
so well acquainted, and whom many, 
in England, suppose a much more 
witty and clever person than he really 
is. This was a popular error, which 
required one or two words of elu- 
cidation. 

Some of the late dramas of France 
have been already presented to Eng- 
lish readers, and we trust to their just 
indignation. Those of Scribe are 
worthless in point of composition, and, 
though dealing in occasional obscenity, 
are beaten hollow by the productions 
of others, especially of Victor Hugo 
and Alexandre Dumas. These gen- 
tlemen may be called the leaders of the 
new dramatic school among our neigh- 
bours. Every conceivable and incon- 
ceivable crime is brought before the 
audience, with a reckless audacity. 
Mothers fall in love with sons, and 
sons with mothers; sons murder fa- 
thers, and fathers, sons; a woman, in 
one instance, poisons six persons at 
once, her own son being of the num- 
ber, with whom she had just before 
been desperately enamoured ; seduc- 
tion and rape take place almost within 
sight of the spectators; and women are 
brought to bed, most certainly, within 
their hearing: such are a few of the 
leading incidents in the masterpieces of 
the two gentlemen whom we have just 
named. Bastards, foundlings, and 
brutally debauched adventurers, are 
their staple heroes. And these dramas, 
which would be hooted from the Eng- 
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lish stage, amid a storm of execration, 
are not only tolerated, but performed, 
night after night, a hundred, and even 
a hundred and fifty times consecu- 
tively, before admiring—nay, exulting 
— audiences. 

The fact of the approval of these 
exhibitions, indicates the woful state of 
morality among the French. If the 
public did not applaud or attend thea- 
tres to witness such horrors, managers 
would very quickly cease to pay, and 
authors to write; but, anfurtunately, 
the high-wrought excitement of the 
people requires such correspondingly 
seasoned fare, that what would be re- 
volting to others, is just suited to their 
diseased and unnaturally craving ap- 
petite. Political dissensions, by arous- 
ing and embittering the passions of 
men, and allowing them space for 
action, destroy the calm sentiments of 
life, and extinguish all perception 
of duty, whether towards God or to- 
wards man. The first French re- 
volution, unfortunately, accomplished 
all this misciief; and the country, 
since that fatal pe:iod, has never had 
time or opportunity to settle down 
into habits of order and sobriety. 
Religion, long banished from the de- 
praved court, and quickly crushed 
under the struggling weight of political 
disasters, has never been sufticiently 
enabled to gather together its paralysed 
energies ; domestic habits have been 
altogether destroyed ; and the desires 
of the people, and their modes of life, 
have run into every species of extra- 
vagance. 

The government seems to be aware 
of the danger to be dreaded from an 
unlicensed stage, and has, more than 
once, attempted to curb the vicious 
liberty which it has most insolently 
arrogated to itself; as, for instance, 
when M. Thiers forbad the perform- 
ance of Antony: which interference, 
as we understand, Dumas (the author) 
put down as a personal affront, and 
was very desirous of making an affair 
of pistols and seconds. But it is not 
easy to circumscribe the ways of a 
populace, which has been long ac- 
customed to self-indulgence; and 
whenever its Sunday pastimes and 
play amusements have been meddled 
with, it has always manifested a for- 
midable attitude of resistance. Suill, 
government could, if it would (and 
Louis Philippe has the firmness to 
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trouble), effect, by carrying a high 
head and a high hand in the matter, a 
material alteration in this woful state 
of things. But as government will 
not stir in the “ reform,” a great many 
underlings in office, and journalists 
attached to the court, make themselves 
very busy about dramatic abuses ; and 
as they wis! much to ingratiate them- 
selves with their superiors, they are 

e : ” 
always crying out, “ Libel! libel! 
They fancy allusions which were never 
intended, and libels, of which authors 
are wholly innocent, and by their 
foolish and intemperate warmth of lan- 
guage, draw the public attention to 
productions which are utterly worthless, 
and which, but for their over crazy 
vituperation, would soon be laid by 
on the shelf—although, without doubt, 
to make room for something else, not 
one jot better. This is the case with 
one of the plays included in this cur- 
rent notice, entitled Charles 1X.; or, 
the Inquisition. If, however, govern- 
ment would vigorously push the 
amendment, the stage might be con- 
verted into an efficient monitor: as it 
is, it can be called nothing else than 
the devil’s own mirror, in which is 
represented in minutest delineation all 
the beastly depravity into which men 
are driven, by that loss of reason, 
which is the sure result of a base pan- 
dering to craving and obscene desires, 
which, by too frequent indulgence, 
become ungovernable. 

There are, at present, two gentlemen 
among ourselves, who severally pre- 
tend to much learning, and more phi- 
losophy, and who are, consequently, 
lamentable slaves to their own self 
conceit, inasmuch as they are the 
lowest of sciolists. One of them has 
written a book upon England, and 
another on France; the material parts 
of both having been borrowed from 
sources which are known to every body, 
but which the respective authors have 
had the effrontery to parade before the 
world as the produce of their own 
notable observation and _ reflection. 
These works, notwithstanding their 
thorough lack of all merit, have been 
pushed into second and third editions 
—on the same principle as that of the 
quack doctor, who makes an easy for- 
tune through the gullibility of fools, 
while the regular practitioner has long 
to struggle with poverty, as he only 
receives his compensation from sensi- 
ble individuals, of whom there happens 
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to be a lamentable paucity in every 
society. 

With the work on England, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do; but, in 
that on France, there is a chapter on 
the drama, in which much nonsense is 
contained ; and we would make an 
observation on a short passage or two, 
for the author attempts to vindicate, in 
some measure, the modern theatrical 
taste of the French; and this, imme- 
diately after having mentioned the 
main incidents of Hlugo’s and Dumas’s 
productions. 

“I do not,” says the gentleman in 
question, “ join in the usual cant which 
denounces as an abomination the mere 
bringing Lucréce Borgia and Marguerite 
de Bourgoyne on the stage. 1 see no 
reason, as a question of art, why any 
person, why any passion, why any sub- 
ject, should be prohibited the author that 
his audience does not forbid: but I do 
see why the persons he creates should 
be in the image of the times in which he 
creates them ; why the persons for whom 
he is indebted to history should stand 
forth in their historical characters, &c. 
° * The offence against the rules 
of art, in bringing ‘ bloody Mary’ on the 
stage, is in not making ‘ bloody queen 
Mary’ bloody enough: the offence 
against the rules of art, in bringing Dar- 
lington on the stage, is in making Dar- 
lington a much greater political profligate 
than he could possibly have been.” 


All this goes to aver, that a cha- 
racter, if true to history, is good for 
the stage. But does not history fur- 
nish characters of a most revolting 
description? The writer fancies he 
has done a wonderful deal towards his 
stupid theory, in asking, “ if Macbeth 
be a horrid subject?” and “if King 
Lear be a horrid subject?” and “ if 
they offend the morals of an audience?” 

If any production breathed the exact 
spirit of the times of which it treated, 
we doubt exceedingly whether the ex- 
tent of its appreciation by the public 
would be such as to render it popular. 
We may instance Chaucer’s poems, 
which, though highly relished by 
scholars, are far from being popular. 
Now, the stage lives by popularity; 
and if it lose this, it speedily becomes 
bankrupt. And, how are we to know 
that subjects do breathe the exact spirit 
of the times they represent ? and how 
are even the most skilful writers that 
ever lived to ivfuse into them that 
spirit? Schiller, in his story of Wal- 
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Berlichingen — Shakspere, in his plays 
—and Sir Walter Scott, in his novels, 
have severally represented times past 
in the most admirable and vigorous 
manner ; but they had no further know- 
ledge of those times than what meagre 
chroniclers have afforded, and had it 
not been for their own pregnant fancy, 
and strict observance, and deep study 
of life, as it actually exists, and as it 
always has existed, they would have 
made poor work, of their materials. 
Othello and Hamlet, Lear and Romeo, 
are characters of universal nature —the 
analyses of feeling and passion, in 
their general sense and power, which 
act, in the present day, exactly as they 
did centuries ago. As far as we know, 
Shakspere had little learning; and his 
probable lack on this score laid him 
open to the disparagement of Ben 
Jonson: he was not conversant, like a 
Niebuhr, with the history of Rome; 
nor had he, with the indefatigable zeal 
of a Sismondi, ransacked the worm- 
eaten chronicles of Italy; but the 
translations of Plutarch and Giraldi 
were sufficient for his purpose, and 
being a deep poet, and deeper philo- 
sopher—for no man ever became a 
great poet, without being, at the same 
time, a profound philosopher—he drew 
admirable and everlasting portraits of 
life, such as human fancy had never 
before conceived, nor human wit, nor 
ingenuity, had before fashioned. With 
regard to Sir Walter Scott, also, we 
may as well observe that his imitator, 
Mr. Horace Smith, has been a much 
more laborious copyist, in the deline- 
ation of his characters, from history ; 
but having little of the inspiration of 
true genius to breathe into them, his 
personages are like so many figures 
of wood —stiff, ungainly, and imprac- 
ticable— by the side of the creations 
brought on the stage by the magic 
potency of his master. If any one 
reads the memoirs of Philip de Co- 
mines, or the historians of our great 
rebellion, can he possibly form such 
just notions of the times of which 
those writers have treated, as he 
has set forth in the flowing and easy 
narrative of the author of Quentin Dur- 
ward, Peveril of the Peak, and Wood- 
stock? Yet, the same sources of in- 
formation are open to the common in- 
quirer as were to Sir Walter. How 
different, however, will be the result of 
the former’s reading from that of the 
latter! The gift of true genius makes 
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all the difference. But not even 
Shakspere, nor Sir Walter Scott, could 
draw ancient times in their exact veri. 
similitude, for this is out of the pale 
of human capacity ; and if they could 
have done so, we would be incompetent 
judges of the exactitude of delineation ; 
and if we happened to be competent 
judges, through any miraculous pro- 
cess of nature, we should really have 
very little sympathy with such cha- 
racters, because, though human passion 
has been the same in every age, the 
social institutions, the daily habits of 
thought and action, have been totally 
different in different ages; and their 
portraiture, however entertaining to 
the curious, would fail to prove heart- 
recovering or instructive to the mul. 
titude. But the true portraiture of 
human passion, which is the same in 
every age, and in every clime, more 
easily arouses us, because it comes im- 
mediately home to our inmost feelings. 
For this same reason, Sir Walter 
Scott's characters of middle or low life 
are more entertaining and instructive 
than his portraits of royalty; because 
the emotions undergone by the wearers 
of “a kingly crown,” although we can 
suppose them to be the same as those 
undergone by more humble indivi- 
duals, are, nevertheless, concealed from 
general view, and do not, on account 
of the rarity of the spectacle, so soon 
strike the general observer, as_ the 
emotions of those who take an every- 
day participation in the current cir- 
cumstances of life. 

* But,” asks the author, whose dog- 
matic remark has called for our ob- 
servations, “is not Macbeth a horrid 
subject?” and “ King Lear a horrid 
subject?” And he further asks, if 
“they do not offend the morals of an 
audience?” We answer, Certainly 
not; they may touch the heart, may 
harrow the feelings, but they do not 
militate against morals. We are per- 
fectly aware that, in ancient times, in- 
cest and parricide were the theme of 
tragic song; but the scenic represent- 
ations set off by the solemn chants of 
the chorus, were calculated to inspire 
horror at crime, and to inculcate virtue, 
and by no means, as is the>case with 
the production of the modern French 
school, to pander to the worst passions 
of the evil-disposed, and to inflame 
their unprincipled desires into a state 
of rampant rebellion. We are also 
aware, that in our own ancient drama, 
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and even in Shakspere, there are 
scenes so full of coarse allusions, and 
expressions, and passages, that they 
defy representation ; but Shakspere 
wrote according to the modes of speech 
of his own age, and we all know that 
the present age is much more civilised 
than the one which the poet irra- 
diated by the light of his transcend- 
ant genius ; and that, being more civil- 
ised, it must be more refined. Mo- 
dern refinement has banished all in- 
decencies from our stage, as it has 
also banished from private society the 
modes of conversation and jesting em- 
ployed by Rochester and Sedley, and 
used throughout the comedies of Far- 
quhar and Congreve. So far has re- 
finement of late gone, that Jane Shore 
and the Fuir Penitent have lost scenic 
currency ; George Barnwell is thought 
a disgusting performance by even the 
milliners and apprentices; and the 
Stranger has few, if any, opportunities 
of uttering his lachrymose sentiment- 
alities. ‘To conclude these general 
remarks, the dramatists of France are 
forced to write the horrid scenes which 
at present encumber the Parisian stage, 
because the vitiated state of the public 
mind will not admit of more whole- 
some nutriment; and this lamentable 
state is the necessary consequence of 
the want of a Protestant Established 
Church, and of a virtually observed 
national religion: but Church and Re- 
ligion have been long since hurled into 
forgetfulness, under changes of dynasty, 
inveteracy of factions, and the general 
desire for revolution, which pervades 
the middling and lower classes of 
France. 

The dramas which we are about to 
lay before our readers, are not of that 
atrocious character to which we have 
alluded: ample and sufficient spe- 
cimens of this class have been, within 
the last year or two, given by other 
journals. We have selected some of 
what may be styled a secondary order ; 
less revolting, indeed, than the others 
in their details, but well calculated to 
give a sufficient idea of the tendency of 
French taste. 

The first which comes to hand is 
Catherine Howard, by Alexandre Du- 
mas. The subject was just suited to 
the pen of a Republican, for he has an 
opportunity of so handling a kingly 
character as to degrade it; exactly in 
the spirit of Chenier, who produced 
his Charles IX. during the hottest 
VOL, XVIII. NO, CVIIL. 
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days of the first French revolution, so 
that he might wreak his vulgar and 
savage spite against the person and 
court of Louis XVI. The characters 
of Henry VIII. and his guilty and 
short-lived queen, have not the re- 
motest connexion with history ; and the 
same may be said of every other cha- 
racter throughout the drama. The 
most deplorable ignorance of our an- 
nals, laws, customs, usages, pervades 
every scene, every page, every line, of 
this production: a boy, eight years 
old, would be flogged for making such 
egregious blunders. Every thing 
throughout is disgustingly false. At 
all this an Englishman may smile; 
but a Parisian audience — especially 
such an audience as the Porte St. 
Martin usually boasts—in its utter 
ignorance of our history, of course 
takes M. Dumas’s exposition for what 
actually occurred. The plot and con- 
trivance would as well suit the name 
of any other human being that ever 
lived as Henry or Catherine. The 
main point, however, was to get hold 
of a king’s name, which he might 
roughly handle; and so M. Dumas 
pitched upon Henry VIII., which, un- 
fortunately, gives him sufficient oppor- 
tunity, although there is a bright as 
weil as dark side to his character and 
conduct; 

After. the divorce from Anne of 
Cleves, Henry, being very desirous of 
marrying, again discovers the lady of 
his choice in Catherine Howard. 


“Henry. If what they tell me, my 
dear duke, be true, I shall not need, to 
meet her, to set foot on the Continent. 

Ethelwood. Doubtless, the presiding 
genius of Old England keeps this pre- 
destined virgin in some corner of the 
kingdom: in the cave of Fingal, or the 
grotto of Staffa. (They happen to be one 
and the same place.) 

Henry. No, my lord; her destiny, 
however brilliant it may be for the 
future, is less poetical as concerns the past 
(a bit of a bull). In the place of parents, 
an old nurse has educated her: she 
dwells three leagues from London; on 
the banks of the Thames, in a house of 
sorry appearance, 

Ethelwood. The name, sire, of this 
young girl (rather familiar on the occa- 
sion; and to bluff Harry, to boot) is, 
doubtless, a political secret, too pro- 
found, and too important for such an 
unworthy person as myself? 

Henry. No, cousin: on account of 
what Iam about to require at your hands, 
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it is necessary you should know it, 
name is Catherine Howard. 

Ethelwood (leaning against an arm- 
chair). Catherine Howard ! 

Heury. Ay, my lord (smiling). It is 
an unknown name, is it not? So un- 
known, that it was only the eye of my 
alchymist, Fleming, that could decipher 
it in this book of God, which they call 
the earth, in the midst of twelve millions 
of names inscribed on the page which 
they call my kingdom! 

Ethelwood, And how did Fleming dis- 
cover her? 

Henry. Oh! in the simplest manner, 
and without resorting to enchantment or 
sorcery. He was seeking, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, some herbs for 
chemical operations, when, overtaken by 
rain, he sought shelter in the isolated 
house inhabited by this damsel. So 
marvellous a treasure surprised him. He 
knew my intentions. On his return, he 
spoke to me of her; and, since then, all 
the combinations of the stars, and so 
numerously, have so well proved to him 
that she is the wife who would suit me 
— young, beautiful, and staid —that the 
old fool has promised me, on his head, 
that she united these three qualities. 

Ethelwood. And is your grace em- 
barked in a measure of this kind, on the 
bare word of one whom you name a 
fool? 

Henry, Not at all, Duc de Dierham, 
for the adventure with Anne of Cleves 
has made us cautious; and we engage 
not our royal word, without knowing if 
the woman to whom we are thinking of 
offering it be worthy of it. So, yester- 
day, alter the council, guided by our old 
alchymist, disguised as a knight of the 
olden time, we ascended, in a bark, 
without arms or livery, the Thames, as 
far as the spot inhabited by the lady of 
our thoughts. 

Ethelwood. And there 

Henry. There we perceived her, lean- 
ing on the arm of an old woman, wan- 
dering on the banks of the river, melan- 
choly und dreamful, as though prescient 
of her high destiny. 

Ethelwood. And —and — Fleming had 
exaggerated ? 

Henry. Not at all: Fleming was far 
below the truth. The beauty, my lord, 
of Anne de Boulen, the grace of Jane 
Seymour. (An odd wey for a king to 
mention his wife to a subject:—but we 
forget, itis the Republican style of ‘ hail 
fellow.’) 

Ethelwood. And you spoke to her? 

Henry. No, my lord; for when she 
saw us rowing towards her, she retired. 
I counted on seeing her to-day or to- 
morrow ; but the urgency of this war 
with Scotland deprives me of all leisure, 
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and induced me to form a new resolve, 
You shall go to-morrow in search of her; 
you shall form whatever suite you please 
from my people, and conduct this young 
damsel to the Princess Marguerite, 
who, on my recommendation, will ap. 
point her among her women of honour. 

Ethelwood, And your grace will not 
allow much delay between your rupture 
with Anne of Cleves, and your marriage 
with Catherine Howard? 

Henry. Cousin, how many days ex. 
pired between the moment of Anne de 
Boulen’s mounting the scaffold, and Jane 
Seymour’s mounting the throne? 

Ethelwood. As many as_ served the 
undertaker to place the body in the 
tomh — three. 

Henry. How many hours passed be- 
tween the disobedience of Norris, and 
my order to punish the crime with 
death 2 

Ethelwood. As many as served the 
lord chancellor to go from the Tower of 
London to the palace at Greenwich 
two. 

Henry. And bow many seconds passed 
between the signature of the order, and 
the criminal’s death ? 

Ethelwood. As many as served the 
executioner to raise and lower his axe— 
one. 

Henry. Very well, my lord; I see 
that you know thoroughly the history of 
my reign— meditate upon it.” 


The king retires; and, as Fleming 
resides in apartments by the side of the 
grand hall of reception of the palace of 
Westminster, where he works at his 
fires, crucibles, concoctions, and de- 
coctions, Ethelwood (which we need 
scarcely say is altogether a fictitious 
name, and the Duc de Dierham a 
fictitious title,—Dereham having been 
the name of one of the gentlemen in 
the service of the old dowager Duchess 
of Norfolk, the grandmother of Cathe- 
rine, with whom the latter had, most 
unfortunately for herself, cohabited 
previously to her marriage with the 
king)— Ethelwood, we say, runs to 
old Fleming’s door, calls him up, 
bullies him into a panic-terror, and 
gets from him a narcotic drug, similar 
to that “which a Florentine says was 
used by a daughter of the house of 
Montaigii;” which acquiring, the no- 
ble Duc de Dierham departs. This 
narcotic draught is to be tried by 
Catherine Howard, the modern Ju- 
liet, and administered by the hands 
of the noble duke himself, who turns 
out to be Catherine’s husband, by 
private espousals. le had also met 
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her in his stray rambles, and, be- 
ing terribly smitten by her charms, 
had married her clandestinely, without 
revealing his name or condition, and 
had then left her, for reasons best 
known to himself, in the country, 
while he gaily, we suppose, hunted 
down his own game at court. 

He hurries to Catherine, all appre- 
hension and agitation, and finds her 
singing, and admiring, and adorning 
herself with jewels, before a mirror: 
he is impassioned, she is light and 
frivolous; he is devoured by jealousy, 
and tells her that “* woman was never 
loved by man as she is by him,” and 
then declares—he is very thirsty. She 
runs for a goblet; he pulls from his 
bosom the phial containing the narcotic 
drug, and pours a portion of it intoa 
“ chiselled goblet of silver,” which op- 
portunely lay on Catherine’s table ; and 
she serves him with drink, and tells 
him he is looking most woful; on 
which she strikes up a ballad about 
“an ancient king of England, named 
Edgar (afterwards, it is Robert), who 
espoused a vassal—the beautiful El- 
frida.” Here it is, faithfully, though 
rudely, run into a translation :— 


“ The king stood on a rock, 

And saw, low by its side, 

Of his free archer Richard 
The young blooming bride. 

He leaped down, and said, * Maiden, 
Take my arm, as you go 

To the cot, that peeps yonder.’ 

*No!’ 


‘Thou shalt have, youthful maiden, 
The protection, in spite 

Of thy poor lowly station, 
Of a noble-born knight. 

Thou shalt lady be called, 
And a falcon shall shew 

On thy gauntleted hand.’ 


*No!’ 


‘But thou shalt, gentle maiden, 
A gay baroness be ; 

With bright gold round thy temples 
Of pure ivory. 

Two lionesses shall 
In emblazonment glow 

On each side of thy scutcheon.’ 

*No!?’ 


‘ Yield to me par amours, 
My heart's fever allay — 

And the title of countess 
Thy first kiss shall repay. 

On thy dazzling crownet, 
For fleurons, shall flow 

A string of large pearls.’ 

‘No!’ 





Catherine Howard. 









‘ Far outshining thy rivals, 
Sweet maid ; but be mine, 

And gay ducal carbuncles 
Thy tresses shall bind. 

Round thy coronet’s sides 
Shall a golden vine grow, 

With thick leaves in festoon.’ 

‘No!’ 


‘ One word will make thee queen ; 
Speak it — for I am king— 

And my train shall kneel down, 
In lowly worshipping. 

Does a queen's state and splendour, 
Those eyes, that are matchless, 

Not dazzle, sweet maiden ?’ 

“ear” 


After the song comes the drinking 
of healths : Catherine pledges her lord, 
and falls asleep. The funeral cere- 
mony is gone through on the stage; 
she is laid in her tomb, and, as Ethel- 
wood is making a very fine speech 
over her, in comes the king, who, in 
his turn, makes a speech full of love 
and frenzy, and finishes by placing 
on her finger a wedding-ring. Cathe- 
rine gives symptoms of returning ani- 
mation, and Ethelwood hurries the 
king away. Catherine awakes; is 
joined by Ethelwood, who declares 
his rank and titles of Duc de Dierham, 
Marquis de Derby, Pair d’Angle- 
terre, Membre de la Chambre Haute, a 
member of one of the oldest families in 
the annals of Old England ;” and in- 
forms her that he gave her the dose to 
induce a profound sleep, resembling 
death, in order to make the world — 
but especially the king — believe that 
she was defunct; wherefore it was 
most incumbent on her, for the rest of 
her life, to remain in profound con- 
cealment, as the king was desperately 
in love with her, and had even visited 
her in her tomb, and placed on her 
finger an “ anneau de fiancailles.” He 
concludes by observing, that as she 
had often said she would gladly re- 
linquish the world for his society, the 
happy moment had arrived for realising 
so sweet a wish, as she must pass the 
remainder of her life ‘in the Chateau 
de Dierham, about ten minutes’ walk 
from London.” The lady, however, 
notwithstanding all her previous fond 
assurances, by no means relishes the 
proposed system of seclusion, and her 
thoughts wander after her absent and 
royal lover. 

Henry comes in state to the Chateau 
de Dierham, to offer Ethelwood the 
hand of his sister Marguerite, and the 
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regency of England during his absence 
in Scotland; and goes so far as to 
tempt the fortunate duke with the 
succession to the crown. The latter 
refuses; the king gets enraged; the 
other persists in his refusal; the king 
becomes furious. While the duke en- 
deavours to throw oil on the king’s 
boiling wrath, he is repulsed rudely 
by bluff Harry’s hand ; and he places 
his hand on his sword; on which 
Harry immediately declares him guilty 
of high treason, and adds, for his spe- 
cial satisfaction, what follows :— 


“You are Marquess of Derby, I be- 
lieve ; are you not? 

Yes. 

Duc de Dierham, and also a peer of 
England. You possess three hundred 
villages, inhabited by ten thousand vas- 
sals; you are rich and powerful among 
princes. Very well: 1 can tear your 
fortune and your titles to tatters, and 
cast you forth to the storm and tempest, 
poorer and more naked than the beggar 
that sits at my palace gates.” 


After this, he retires in a flaming 
passion ; but not before Catherine has 
taken a sly peep at his fine portly 
person, on which she exclaims, “ Id est 
beau!” These words are the knell of 
her husband’s happiness. He enters, 
pale and agitated ; and the following 
delicious morsel of dialogue takes 
place between them :— 


** Ethelwood. Thou knowest that my 
goods are confiscated ? 

Catherine. Yes. 

Ethelwood. That all my titles are for- 
feited ? 

Catherine. Yes. 

Ethelwood. That my life is menaced ? 

Catherine. Yes—yes; but the king 
will relent. 

Ethelwood. And thou knowest for whom 
1 lose every thing? 

Catherine. Yes; 1 know it. 

Ethelwood. Well, then, the moment I 
awaited is arrived. 

Catherine. What dost thou mean ? 

Ethelwood. Now can | return what 
thou hast done for me. 

Catherine. How? 

Ethelwood. When thou didst fear that 
this narcotic liquor might be a poison, I 
shewed thee the phial half full. 

Catherine. Oh! my God! 

Ethelwood. Well, then, Catherine, my 
best beloved, now it is my turn to do, 
for our happiness, what thou hast done 
for mine; my turn to descend, before my 
time, into the tomb, as thou hast already 
descended ; my turn to die to the world, 
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and — being dead to it— to re-awaken to 
thee. 


Catherine. Oh! don’t say so! (!)” &, 


But he does say so; and, before doing 
so, he tells her, that as he is the last of 
his line, his possessions, and goods, will 
revert to the king, but that he has 
concealed enough of gold for their 
future happiness; that there are two 
keys to the vault in which he will be 
buried, one of which must be delivered 
up, with his chattels, to the king, as 
his heir, but that she can keep the 
other herself, with which she must let 
him out of his tomb, after his funeral 
ceremony has been decently performed, 

The members of parliament bring the 
“ chattel key” to the king, on a 
cushion; and when they retire, a 
young female is announced from the 
“* Bourg de Richemont ;” and Henry, 
bethinking that as Catherine lived 
there, he may hear some tidings of her, 
desires her admittance. She enters, 
closely veiled; approaches the king, 
kneels down, and presents him with 
his own “ anneau de _fiancialles,” 
Hlenry snatches aside the veil, and 
perceives Catherine. A fit of ecstasy, 
of course, ensues. Then comes a 
long love scene, in which the king de- 
clares his passion, and vows he will 
marry her that same evening. Cathe- 
rine looks eagerly out of the window 
(they are at the palace of Whitehall), 
and asks her lover if the water that 
runs below is very deep? “It’s a 
complete gulf,” answers the king; 
and the queen, that is to be, very 
quietly puts forth her hand, and drops 
into the river the key of Ethel- 
wood's sepulchre. The king retires; 
Catherine rhapsodises; and in pops 
Ethelwood, who congratulates her on 
ber unexpected promotion. The Prin- 
cess Marguerite, who had secretly loved 
him, and had possessed herself of 
the “chattel key,” had slyly gone to 
take a peep at the youth of her affec- 
tions, when he arose, stalked into the 
palace, and found his way into the 
king’s private apartment, but in what 
manner remains a mystery. The lan- 
guage he uses is not of the most 
mellifiuous kind. 


“« Ethelwoed. You have wished for a 
crown: you will place it on your head, 
but it shall blanch your hair. You have 
longed for a sceptre: you shall handle 
it, but it shall wither your hand. You 
have wished for a throne, and have 
mounted it; but, in descending, you 
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shall stumble against the block of Anne 
de Boulen. 

Catherine. Oh! my God! My God! 

Ethelwood. Ah! That your sleep might 
be golden, madam, you needed a bed 
whereon four queens have already re- 

sed. Dare only to close your eyes, 
Catherine, and in a week you shall 
repeat to me what those queens have 
whispered in your ears, at the hour when 
the dead leave their tomb. I shall return 
to ask. 

Catherine. 1 shall, then, see you 
again ? 

Ethelwood. Dost thou doubt it, Cathe- 
rine? Have we not been united before 
the altar?’ Death alone separates whom 
the altar has united. Yes, thou shalt see 
me; for the secret passages of this 
palace are familiar to me: Fleming and 
the Princess Marguerite will assist me, 
and keep my secret. Catherine Howard, 
become queen of England, remains no 
less Marchioness of Derby. My rights 
are more ancient than Henry’s, madam ; 
and as faithful a subject as I am, I can 
only consent to cede half my rights. 

Catherine. But, what would’st thou 
do? 

Ethelwood. You have reached the 
throne by an ascent tortuous and long: 
haste, Catherine, to enjoy the happiness 
which surrounds you, for your descent 
shall he slippery and rapid. 

Catherine. But you cannot destroy me 
without destroying yourself, 

Ethelwood. I have told you, Catherine, 
my fate shall be yours, both in life and 
in death. Wehave reposed on the same 
bed, we shall mount the same scafgold, 
we shall sleep in the same tomb. 


Two or three scenes afterwards, 
during which exactly a week passes, 
Ethelwood, who haunts Queen Cathe- 
tine exaetly as Mr. O. Smith haunts 
the dwelling of Frankenstein, slips by 
a hidden door into her private apart- 
ment, and, after a sufficient number 
of taunts, sings, in very demon-like 
fashion, the last verse of the very not- 
able ballad descriptive of the very high 
fortune of Elfride. 


“ Ethelwood. The beautiful Elfride 
answered ‘ Yes,’ and became queen. 

Catherine. The wretched woman! 

Ethelwood, But she had forgotten one 
thing —the avowal, to her royal spouse, 
of her amours with the franc -archer 
Richard. There was then a law (sin- 


gular fact!) similar to that passed by 

Henry of England, which condemns to 

death any young girl, who, after such a 

liaison, espouses the king, without in- 

forming him of every circumstance. 
Catherine, ‘Yo death? 


Catherine Howard. 
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Ethelwood. It is true that the secret 
was known only to Richard, who was her 
companion. 

Catherine. And this law condemned 
the accomplice to the same death with 
the guilty one? 

Ethelwood. Yes ; but what is death to 
a man who has been jealous, especially 
when, by his death, he can take ven- 
geance on the woman who has made 
him endure all the tortures of hell ? 

Catherine. My God! 

Ethelwood. Richard was the king’s 
franc-archer. As such, he could in- 
habit the palace, enter the most hidden 
chambers, and even, by a key which he 
had procured, penetrate to that of the 
queen. Richard feared not death, for 
he had been jealous ; and Richard would 
have revenge! 

Catherine (falling on a sofa), Ah! 

Ethelwood. Four days after her mar- 
riage, the queen met him in the chase, 
and her courser crossed his. The day 
alter, the queen found him on the 
Thames, and his bark brushed by her’s ; 
and the day after that, she almost stum- 
bled against him in the corridor, and his 
mantle came in contact with her robe. 
On these three occasions she recognised 
him, for she grew pale. Woubtless, 
when she entered the palace she sought 
means to rid herself of this man. 

Catherine (eogerly). Ob! you cannot 
think so! 

Ethelwood. No — that is true: perhaps 
if he had been shut in some dungeon, of 
which she alone had the key, she would 
have left him to die of thirst and hunger 
—but to have struck with a dagger, or 
sword 

Catherine. Never! never! 

Ethelwood. Besides, he wore, against 
every mischance, under his dress, a coat 
of mail, like this (opening his doublet, and 
shewing his armour) ; for, though Richard 
feared not death, he feared losing his 
revenge. The day after he had met his 
royal mistress in the corridor, he pene- 
trated to her very sleeping apartment. 
The king was away, and she was 
alone ” &e. &e. 








While he continues to taunt, in an 
increasing tone of voice, the footsteps 
of Henry are heard without. The 
king tries the door, finds it locked, and 
commands it to be instantly opened. 
Ethelwood, after purposely speaking 
loud enough to be heard, escapes ; 
while Catherine opens, just as her 
incensed spouse was about to beat in 
the barrier with an iron mace. His 
jealousy is at once excited, and he 
asks who had been in the chamber. 
She denies having had any companion ; 
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but he finds Ethelwood’s cap, and 
runs to the secret door, and demands 
the key of Catherine, who vows she 
knows not where it is, and afterwards 
pulls it out of her pocket. He tries to 
open the door, and finds the point of a 
dagger broken in the lock; whereupon 
he demands her paramour’s name: but 
she answers that she cannot divulge 
it; and the king, calling to the captain 
of the guards, has her instantly con- 
ducted before the “* Haute Chambre.” 

The next scene represents the Hall 
of Parliament. The lords are sitting 
in judgment. All the peersare for the 
the queen’s condemnation, except the 
Comte de Sussex, who calls on the 
king, who is president, for sufficient 
proofs. “ We will produce the proofs,” 
answers the monarch ; ** meanwhile, we 
give our word!” and he calls for con- 
demnation. Still, the Comte de Susser 
is obstinate about proofs. 


Henry (furious, and placing one foot on 
the table beforehim!). That is to say, my 
lord, when I accuse, thou defendest ; 
when I affirm, thou doubtest ; and when 
1 swear, thou deniest! Mi lord, mi 
lord! thou dost not recall to mind what 
thou art, or who I am; thou forgettest 
that God has placed, in this very hand, 
one of the greatest kingdoms of the 
earth ; and that, according as I open or 
shut it, I give breath to fourteen (not 
lung before, it was only twelve) millions 
of men, or I strangle them ! 

Sussex. Sire, your grace deceives him- 
self. God has given you the royalty, 
but not the king¢dom— the body, but not 
the soul ! (Tremendous applause, of course, 
from all the Republicans and anti-Phi- 
lippistes in the Porte St. Martin. 

Henry. And that is why, Monsieur de 
Susser, when the body, which owes us 
submission, holds a soul that is rebellious, 
we call the executioner to our aid, to 
force the soul from the body. 

Susser. And when the executioner 
tarries, we know a king who carries a 
dagger iu his girdle to fulfil the axe’s 
duty ! 

Henry (advancing towards Sussex). Mi 
lord ! 

The Peers (surrounding Susser). Count 
—for goodness’ sake—milord de Sus- 
sex, let us see (voyons) ” &e. 





And thus matters prettily proceed, 
till Catherine makes her appearance, 
when Henry, without producing the 
promised proofs, says to the peers, 
* You will protounce the same sen- 
tence on the criminal before you, aud 
the criminal who is absent (ler pre- 
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sumed paramour),+so that, when he is 
seized, we may not have him to trouble 
you with two condemnations.” And, 
after re-affirming his charges “ on his 
honour, and on his religion —on his 
crown, and on the evangelists,” the 
president announces to him, and all 
present, that the chamber is going to 
deliberate. On this, Sussex starts up, 
asserts that, to condemn Catherine, 
would bea stain on the peerage, and 
that “ he deposes on the seat — where, 
for four centuries, his ancestors have 
sat—his peer’s mantle; that from that 
moment he is no longer one of the 
peerage of England ; and that he will 
mix, as simple spectator, among the lis- 
tening crowd!” Itis necessary to add, 
that the riff-raff of the streets have, all 
the while, filled the House of Lords; 
or, as the French term it, assisted at 
the debates. : 

The queen is condemned, and the 
“ séance est levée;” when the Comte 
de Sussex speaks as follows: 

“ Sire, that I am no longer member of 
this chamber is true, but I still am the 
Comte de Sussex. I have stripped my- 
self of my peer’s mantle, but I have pre. 
served my knightly sword ; and it is to 
that, if you will allow me, sire, that I 
appeal against the sentence which is just 
pronounced. (He slowly traverses the 
stage, approaches Catherine, and kneels be. 
Sore her.) Madam, and queen, it is but 
a feeble succour that I offer; but, alas, 
madam! your position is a desperate 
one; and this succour, at such an hour, 
is your only worldly hope.” 

IIe then says that he is willing to 
become her champion, and by “ the 
trial by battle” prove her innocence. 
The people who are assisting vociferate, 
spite of the presence of king and peers, 
that the queen shall accept the offer, 
and she consents. Sussex solemnly 
enounces his challenge, and asserts 
that Catherine is immaculate ; when a 
voice from the crowd exclaims, “ Vous 
en avez menti, Monsieur de Sussex ;” 
or, in other words,—you have told a 
bouncing lie, Mr. de Sussex ! 

“ Sussex. Let him who uttered those 
words approach, and take up this glove. 

[A knight in complete armour, with low- 

ered vizor, advances slowly towards 
Sussex. 

Catherine (shrinking back). It is he! 
itis he! 

Her Women. Who? 

Catherine. The phantom ! the spectre! 
the demon!” (In fact, Mr. O. Smith, 
or his prototype, in proprid persona. ) 
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Sussex and O. Smith—we would 
say, Ethelwood—meet, and the former 
is killed. The queen is in momentary 
expectation of being summoned to the 
scaflold, when she bribes the execu- 
tioner (who, it appears, enjoys an he- 
reditary dignity, his father having suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, and he his fa- 
ther) to take himself off. This she 
does because the king would then be 
obliged to send for the executioner of 
Calais, no one else of that profession 
being in England. The man receives 
the bribe, and departs, and Catherine 
is in ecstasy ; for the respite, thus ob- 
tained, may afford her opportunity of 
working on the king’s heart. Imme- 
diately, however, that the regular exe- 
cutioner is missed, Ethelwood offers 
his services; and he enters, decently 
dressed, after hangman fashion, sees his 
wife and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
téte-d-téte, and relates the whole story 
of the lady’s criminality. Catherine is 
then conducted out, and beheaded ; 
and her husband says : 


« And now, milords, the sentence of 
condemnation must be fulfilled in every 
way. I have struck the guilty one, and 
I am the accomplice. (With this, he 
discovers his physiognomy, by pulling off his 


mask,” 


Napoleon Bonaparte, the play pub- 
lished with Catherine Howard, is an 
affair of the lowest melodramatic cast, 
being a dramatised version of some of 
the scenes in the emperor's history. 
The French continue passionately fond 
of every thing relating to Bonaparte, 
writhing as they suppose themselves to 
be under the despotism of Louis 
Philippe and the Doctrinaires; and 
versions of his life are produced in 
every possible shape— in prints, pam- 
phlets, history, equestrian spectacles, 
and melodrames. The melodrame in 
question has had, we believe, a run of 
nearly one hundred and fifty nights ; 


and the spectacle at Franconi a much 
longer one. 


The next production we come to is 
the Queen of Spain, a drama in five 
acts, by Monsieur H. de Latouche. It 
was represented on one solitary night 
only; because, in fact, tike all men of very 
great genius, the author had anticipated 
his age. He produced his drama too 
soon after the revolution of 1830 for 
any chance of success ; he should have 


Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Queen of Spain. 
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cherished it in secret till the present 
time, and it would have been hailed 
with a tempest ofapplause. As it was, 
it was hissed off, for the filthiness 
which abounds throughout its scenes : 
the Restoration had brought back 
habits of religious sentiment, and con- 
sequently of decency. ‘The author has 
fulminated some virulent abuse against 
the mock-modesty of the audience, and 
its egregious want of taste. The pre- 
face is on this account extremely di- 
verting ; but how far he is justified in 
his violence will presently appear. 
The very old Charles IL. of Spain 
has wedded the very young Marie 
Louise of Orleans, who had been in 
love with the young Dauphin of France. 
After her arrival at Madrid, Porto 
Carrero, the minister, in his desire for 
a native heir to the throne, has no- 
minated as the queen’s particular con- 
fessor young Medina Sidonia, who, he 
is aware, is passionately in love with 


her. There is a second admirer, in 
the person of Almeido, the great 
chamberlain. It is proposed to have 


the child, of which the young confessor 
is to be the father, palmed as legiti- 
mate on the poor old king. While 
the queen and the king’s confessor are 
together in a chapel in the gardeus of 
Aranjuez, it is set on fire by the king’s 
chamberlain, assisted by his would-be 
brother-in-law (he being in love with 
the other’s sister), who happens to be a 
secret agent from France, and whose 
wish is that the queen should not have 
any issue at all, and that a French 
prince may be selected as successor to 
the crown of Spain. Medina Sidonia 
rescues the queen; but, having been a 
Protestant before he became monk, he 
is denounced to the Inquisition by the 
chamberlain (who had also been of the 
reformed faith before he turned stickler 
for Catholicism), and is condemned to 
death. The monk has committed a 
second crime, that of having touched 
the body of a queen of Spain, although 
in so doing he was saving her life. 
This heinous offence is unpardonable 
(save upon one contingency), and its 
certain punishment is also death. The 
contingency in question is the queen's 
declaration of her being enceinte ; 
when, according to the long-standing 
usages of Spain, she may demand of 
the king whatever she pleases, and of 
however unreasonable a nature, and 
instant accordance follows. The queen 
first pleads for her lover's life, but 
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without avail; she then makes the ne- 
cessary declaration (it is a falsehood), 
and succeeds in rescuing Medina Si- 
donia from the stake; but he is shortly 
afier stabbed by the chamberlain, at 
the instigation of the chief inquisitor ; 
and, of course, the assassin escapes 
scathless. These are very pretty in- 
cidents for a comedy. 

Now, then, for some specimens of 
the dialogue ; and as we shall render 
these into English when we can, and 
give them in the original when we 
can not, we are sorry that almost all our 
extracts must, on account of their 
abounding indecency, be in French. 
Our first extract shall be from the fifth 
scene of the first act, between the king, 
his confessor, and the Chevalier Mon- 
ville, the French agent, who is, by pro- 
fession, a physician. 

** The King. I am prececupied by a 
grand idea,—an idea which regards the 
future destiny of Spain. 

Monville. Explain yourself, sire. 

The King. 1 have the project.of perpe- 
tuating my dynasty. 

The Confessor. And that were very 
well done. 

The King. Doctor, do you think that 
a man of my age—sixty years old, ora 
little more—but a king, can become a 
father ? 

Monville. Sometimes, sire. 

The King. And at seventy years, my 
good friend ? 

The Confessor. Always. 

The King. Well, you overwhelm: me 
with joy. Yes, gentlemen * * * * * # 
But upon this project your advice is ne- 
cessary, especially as to the most speedy 
method. You, doctor, are the younger, 
and shall speak first. 

Monville. The holy man here, sire, will 
tell you better than [ can, that human in- 
tentions are sometimes only vanity. You 
will, doubtless, succeed ; but you must 
have recourse to the clemency of Hea- 
ven. Your hopes should he fed on a 
purely divine nourishment. Pray, sire, 
fast, macerate, and mortify your body by 
every means enjoined by religion. 

The King. You think so? 

Monwville. Put yourself, sire, in a state 
of grace, as if you expected a miracle. 

The King. And you, my father? 

The Confessor. What the doctor has 
said, sire, is excellent ; only, my advice 
is, that, at times, terrestrial auxiliaries 
should not be neglected. 

The King. What are they ? 

The Conjesscr. Par exemple: vous 
rapprocher quelquefois 4 la reine. 

The King. You are right. 

The Confessor. Ensuite il serait profit- 
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able d’exciter doucement les esprits de 
sa majesté catholique. On va pour une 
heure ou deux 4 la péche, ou a la chasse ; 
ou prend un peu d'exercice en com- 
pagnie avec la reine. Enfin —voulez- 
vous savoir ma pensée, jusqu’au bout? 

The King. 1 beseech you. 

The Confessor. Eh bien! ne dédaignez 
quelquefois ni les collations succulentes, 
ni les vins généreux. Avec le secours 
spirituel de ces choses, sire, vous senti- 
rez s’accorder les influences de ciel ! 

The King (uncovering his head). So be 
it! Mais, docteur, tu m’ordonnes, toi, 
des abstinences ecclésiastiques ; et voila, 
mon confesseur, qui me préscrit des 
régles d’hygiéne: est-ce que vous avez 
changé de professions ? 

Monville. Not at all, sire: that only 
proves the affinity of our thoughts, in 
whatever concerns the good of your ma- 
jesty. 

The King. Very well. Résumons le 
question. Si j’ai nettement saisi, mes- 
sieurs, vos idées—il faut. 

Monville. Fast, sire, 

The King (to the Confessor), And you? 

The Confessor. Make use of repose and 
wholesome nourishment. 

Monville. Go, alone, in pilgrimage to 
St. James of Compostella; and make 
frequent neuvaines to Notre Dame de 
Bons Secours. 

The Confessor. Faire composer pour le 
petit coucher du roi quelques uns des 
ces merveilleux chaudeaux espagnols: 
mixtion du lait, sire, bouillon, vin, ambre, 
canelle, cufs, et un peu de girofle ; les- 
quels inspirerent tant de viriles résolu- 
tions a Charles Quint, votre immortel 
aieul. 

The King. Je suis charmé, messieurs, 
que vous soyez si bien d’accord. Le 
conseil est levé. Maintenant la reine a 
besoin d’étre informée, sans délai, de la 
résolution qui vient d‘étre arrété ici. 

Monville. Mais la jeune et royale 
épouse, sire, n’est peut-étre pas a la 
hauteur de ces projets politiques. Il 
faudra attendre beaucoup du temps! 

The King. Je suis trés las d’attendre ; 
et je te prie de le lui dire de ma part.” 


Be it observed, we repeat, that as 
private agent from Louis XIV., the 
doctor— that the kingdom, for want of 
heir, may devolve upon a member of 
the house of Bourbon—gives the ad- 
vice set forth in the above scene. 

In the second act, and fourth scene, 
we have the following, among many 
other equally delectable passages : 


“* Madame Jourdan (she is the queen’s 
murse, and has aecompanied her from 
Hélas! oui; j’y reviendrai (to 
: mais pour tout de bon, moi, et 


France). 
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toute seule. M. Jourdan ne s’arrange 
pas de mon abseuce : c’est un vrai mari, 
que celui-la ! : f 

The Queen. Tu m’avais promis, ma 
bonne, d’élever mes enfans. 

Madame Jourdan. Eh bien! on sont- 
ils donc messieurs vos enfans ? 

The Queen. Dieu exaucera un jour mes 
prieres. 

Madame Jourdan (coughing). Hum! 

The Queen. Tu parlais bien, nourrice ; 
tu m’aidais a retrouver dans ma mémoire 
les temps si doux qui ne sont plus. 
Laisse-moi réver un moment de plus que 
je suis encore libre et heureuse: appelle- 
moi ta fille; tiens, appelle-moi encore, 
comme autrefois, mademoiselle, 

Madame Jourdan. Ah! pardi, volon- 
tiers! Je le peux bien sans mentir ! 

The Queen. Mauvaise! tx ne vois pas 
que je cherche & me faire illusion, a oublier 
qu'il y a des sentinelles a cette porte. 

Paquita. Mais le roi, madame, vous 
rendra la liberté toute entiére quand 
vous voudrez. Confiez lui vos chagrins. 

The Queen. J’ai si peu d’occasion de le 
voir 

Paquita. Je comprends: que les af- 
faires de l'état préoceupent le roi tout le 
jour? 

Madame Jourdan, Oui, du matin au 
soir: mais du soir au matin?” 





The royal confessor now makes his 
appearance, to announce an intended 
visit from the king. 


“* The Confessor (to the queen). Ah! il 
vous aime passionement, madame, le 
puissant roi, Charles d’ Autriche. 

Madame Jourdan. Mai, je croirai a cet 
amour-la, mon pére, quand je verrai, 
voyez vous, un bon et bel enfant mettre 
la joie dans le ménage. A St. Cloud 
c’est notre maniére de procurer l'amitié ! 

The Confessor, Dieu ne peut tarder a 
accorder a |’Espagne cette insigne béné- 
diction. 

Madame Jourdan. 
pas, mon pére' 

The Confessor. 
bonne dame? 

The Queen. Madame Jourdan, vous 
n’étes pas consultée 

The Confessor. Laissez-la parler libre- 
ment — Pourquoi ? 

Madame Jourdan. Ah! pourquoi! pours 
quoi! vous n’éles pas de robe de me com- 
prendie! ° * ® * ® 

Paquita, Je le répete, madame, que ne 
profitez-vous de la nuit pour parler seule 
au roi des chagrins que vous donne cette 
Cumarera? 

The Queen. Cela ne m’a pas encore été 
possible, ma chére petite. Dans les 


Il ne l’accordera 


Pourquoi donc, ma 





premiers temps de notre mariage, le roi 
était malade, et nos chambres étaient fort 
Stparées : 


maintenant elles sont plus 
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rapprochées quand nous habitons le meme 
palais ; ce qui est rare: mais toujours 
épris de son goit pour la chasse, il rentre 
fort tard et fatigué a l’excés. Nous sou- 
pons séparément, servis par nos maisons 
respectives ; le roi se retire avant moi, 
tu le sais, me laissant avec une cour de 
tres vieilles femmes et de seigneurs tout 
noirs des pieds a la téte. Quand je 
vais me mettre au lit, mon maitre est 
dormi profondement dans sa chambre, et 
quand je réveille il est parti sans bruit 
pour la chasse, 

The Confessor. C’est singulier ! 

Paquita. Je croyais que le mariage 
autorisait plus d’intimité et d’union. 

The Queen. Oh! nous sommes fort 
unis! Mais nous ne sommes jamais 
seuls une minute ensemble; et je suis 
presque siire qu’il en sera toujours ainsi, 
tant que le ciel ne m’accordera pas la 
faveur d’étre mere. Mais ce temps vien- 
dra bientét, mon pére. 

Madame Jourdan. Hum! 

The Queen. Vous étes facheuse, ma 
mie ; il ne faut pas eternellement tousser. 
Vous ne croyez, vous, qu’a Sainte Gené- 
vieve de Paris et a l’eau du puits de la 
chapelle de Nanterre. Dites-lui, donc, 
mon pére, que ce n’est pas sans. effica- 
cité que je fais dire tous les matins une 
grand-messe 4 Notre Dame d’Atocha. 

The Confessor. Notre Dame d’Atocha 
peut tout. Mais il faudrait un peu, 
madame, vous distraire aussi. 

Paquita. Voir des courses de taureaur, 
n’est-ce-pas, mon pere! ! 1” 


The confessor and Paquita retire, 
and the king makes his appearance. 


The King (pointing at Madame Jourdan). 
Mademoiselle votre nourrice, je crois? 

Madame Jourdan. Sire, je m’en vais a 
instant. 

The King. Restez!” 


The nurse, however, is most anxious 
to take her speedy departure, that 
the king and queen may be undis- 
turbed during this most important ¢téte- 
a-téte. On this the monarch says, pe- 
remptorily : 


‘* Restez, nourrice; nous voulons 
agir librement devant vous, et vous 
n’étes pas de trop! ! 

The King (to the Queen). Or ga, ma- 
dame, on vous a fait connaitre mes royales 
intentions ? , 

The Queen. Comment, sire, cette in- 
jonction de mon médecin Francais étgit 
bien réellement faite en exécution de vos 
ordres 2? 

The King. Certainement. Mais dans 
une cour Espagnole toyt se traite ajiusi 
avec dignité. 

The Queen. Du reste, je suis touchée 
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d’apprendre que dans vos veux pour 


l'accroissement de votre famille, votre 
premier désir ait été de voir reproduire 
l'image de votre épouse dans les traits 
d’une princesse. 

The King. Comment donc, madame, 
mais point du tout! c’est un infant que 
notre politique réclame; ah! ¢a, mais, 
que m’a donc fait 14 mon ambassadeur ? 
Il ne m’a pas compris: une princesse! 
mais ce n’est pas cela, un prince, ma- 
dame ; un prince des Asturies, si vous le 
trouvez bon! 

Madame Jourdan. Eh bien! sire, vous 
avez raison, arrangez vous cela! Je vous 
laisse. Ah! vous étes un digne Chré- 
tien, sire ; et je vais bercer mon fils, en 
attendant le votre! 

The King. Nous aurons un successeur, 
nourrice ! 

Madame Jourdan. Bonne chance a 
votre majesté. Achevez, si vous m’en 
croyez, les explications tout de suite. 
On a toujours tort, voyez vous, de re. 
mettre les choses quand on est en 
veine!!! (She runs out, and shuts the 
door after her.) 

The King. Eh bien! madame, parait 
que nous voila seuls maintenant? 

The Queen. Mais....Je crois qu’oui, 
sire ! 

The King. Eh bien! mais....qu’est- 
ce que nous disions ? 

The Queen. Plait-il? 

The King. Hein? 

The Queen. Mais.... 

The King. Vous avez tort d’étre seule. 

The Queen. Avec vous, sire ? 

The King. Avec moi, il n’y a pas de 
danger. Mais.... 

The Queen (aside), C’est le moment 
de lui demander une dot pour Paquita. 
(Aloud) Sire....J’attends quelque chose 
de vous! 

The King (alarmed). A présent, ma- 
dame? 

The Queen. Sire, nous nous voyons 
rarement, que... .j’ai cru pouvoir profiter 
de cet instant...... 

The King. Ce soir! 

The Queen. Me le promettez vous? 

The King. Nous en parlerons, du 
moins!!!" &c. &c. &e. 


Between the second and third acts is 
an interméde, setting forth the solemn 
procession of the king to the queen’s 
bedchamber. This is only a portion of 
the description of the ceremony. 


**Le cortége du roi s’avance: deux 
pages soutenant sur de riches coussins 
l'un l'épée, et l’autre la culotte (!!) du 
oi, precédent sa majesté. Sa majesté 
est en robe de chambre, étoffe de svie et 
or a ramages, doublée d’hermine ; deux 
couronnes sont brodées sur les revers. 
Charles IL. porte en bandouliére le cordon 
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bleu de la France, pour faire honneur 
a la niéce de Louis XIV. 

“ En passant devant la haie de ses 
courtisans, il fait a plusieurs des signes 
detelligence, de contentement, et de 
triomphe (!) Ceux-ci temoignent leur 
joie. Sa majesté s’arréte un moment: 
il s’agit de faire, selon l’étiquette, passer 
le bougevir que porte un de ses officiers 
aux mains d’une des dames de la reine, 
Il choisit des yeux la plus jolie, et lui 
decerne du geste cette faveur. Deux 
dames recoivent des mains des pages la 
culotte et l’épée,” &c. &c. 


One more scene from this elegant 
drama, and we must pass on to some- 
thing else. It is the third of the third 
act. 


“« The Roi. Je n’ai point dormi. 

The Confesser. Taunt mieux, sire! ex. 
cellent augure pour la monarchie et pour 
la postérité. 

The King. Eh bien! non. La reine 
aussi s’est levée de trop bonne heure : et 
puis, voyez vous, il y a des moments, 
mon pére, beaucoup de moments, on je 
me trouve découragé. 

The Confessor, Vous étes trop modeste, 
sire. 

The King. Ce n'est pas cela. Mais 
quelquefois les idées m’abandonnent, et 
j'ai comme tant d’autres des accés de dé- 
fiance qui me font apprehender pour 
l’existence de l’héritier présomptif. A 
lage, voyez vous, que nous avons l'un et 
l'autre, mon pére.... 

The Confessor. Prenez garde, sire ! 
douter de la puissance royale et de la 
faveur de Dieu serait pécher. 

The King. On voit que vous ne savez 
pas ce que c’est que de vouloir d’étre 
peére, vous, mon réverénd ! 

The Confessor, Sire, ne comparez ja- 
mais avec le commun des martyrs, les 
élus qui daignent gouverner cette terre, 
cette pauvre terre, par la grace de Dieu. 
Certainement, de vulgaires époux n‘au- 
raient peut-étre ici que des ambitieuses 
chanceuses ; mais pour qui se feraient au 
ciel des miracles, si ce n’est pour l‘oint 
du Seigneur? Dieu envoie quand il lui 
plait des héritiers aux couronnes. Les 
exemples de cette faveur, toute particu- 
liére, sont-ils done rare dans les saintes 
écritures ? 

The King. Oui-da! Je me rappelle en 
effet.... 

The Confessor. Jacob; et l’exemple, si 
édifiant, d’Abraham et Sara! 

The King. Deux époux selon le ceur 
de Dieu! 

The Confessor. Et ils étaient centen- 
aires, quand l'enfant du miracle naquit 
pour eux! Or, lage de votre majes 1é 
est, comme dit Porto Carrero, bien moins 
respectable que celui du pére Isaac. 
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Qu’est-ce que vous étes, vous sire, auprés 
d’Abraham ? un patriarche a la fleur de 
son Age. La reine n’a que lacinquiéme 
partie des ans de Sara: vous voyez bien 
qu'il n’en coiterait, ici s'il le fallait, que 
la moitié de l’ancien miracle ! 

The King. Vous me rassurez toujours, 
vous, mon pére. Je sens qu’il est bon 
d’avoir un confesseur habile a cété de 
soi. Mais cela ne me dépensera pas des 
soins qu'il faut prendre pour mériter 
cette male faveur ? 

The Confessor. Certainement non, sire. 
Le concours du mari est bon, il est re- 
commandé méme, par les canons de Véglise 
et par les saints conciles,” &c. &e. &c. 


So much for Charles If. And now 
we come to Charles III. of Spain. The 
Spanish monarchs appear to be great 
favourites with the Parisian dramatists, 

The authors of Charles III, or the 
Inquisition, are Messrs. D’Epinay and 
Deyeux: itis called a‘ comedy-drama,” 
and, like Cutherine Howard, it is one 
of the many productions of the Porte 
St. Martin, which seems to be the 
chosen seat for the exhibition of all and 
every thing appertaining to the “ raw- 
head and bloody-bone” school. This 
comedy-drama seems, on its appear- 
ance, to have made a considerable 
noise; for the journals of the Doc- 
trinaire party and of the citizen king 
attempted to cry it down, on the score 
of gross personal allusions. The au- 
thors, however, stoutly defend them- 
selves against the charge; as, indeed, 
all authors of political squibs have 
done, and will do, whenever attacked 
ou the score of personality. In an un- 
necessarily long preface, the somewhat 
braggadocio and fustian style of which 
seems to have been used to enhance, if 
possible, the merits of the production, 
the authors parry the thrusts of their 
opponents in the following manner: 


“Our piece, although calumniously ac- 
cused, contains no particular and special 
allusions. We had to learn that there 
existed persons who could have been ag- 
grieved: we repeat this assertion, and 
our surprise has been great, that the po- 
litical attacks have been disagreeable. 
This piece, in short, is an homage to 
lilersl monarchs ;* a lesson to those who 
allow themselves to be led by jesuitical 
measures, or by an inquisitorial police ; a 
Satire against contemptible courtiers, who 
sell themselves to all parties ; an example of 


* The italics are the authors’. 
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the abuse of the education of princes, when 
intrusted to monks; and an historical fact, 
if the term be not displeasing to those 
learned persons, who have accused us of 
ignorance on the score of history. 

“Yes, Charles IIL. passes for a liberal 
king ; and he, in fact, became one: but 
how did he become one? Is not one 
cause sufficient for every thing? This 
cause, which made him the enemy of 
monks,— this secret event, which taught 
him to know them, and which history 
does not explain, we have represented 
on the stage, as was our prerogative. 

‘« When history does not adduce the 
cause of an event, is it not in the power 
of the dramatist to invent it, to search in 
the chronicles of a country for the modi- 
fication of a character and of a system of 
government which was the result of such 
modification? Is he not free to borrow the 
passions, the projects, the irresolutions of 
an historical personage, provided, in- 
deed, that such personage act as re- 
presented by history? Without this fa- 
culty, the drama would be reduced to the 
proportions of a gazette in dialogue 
(gazette dialoguée), which would not 
even have the permission of reasoning 
on events, t 

“ Our Charles ITI. is first led away by 
bad counsel. He is on the point of esta- 
blishing the Inquisition as a, police ; he 
is prevented, and becomes what history 
represents him. 

‘** Our critics have rather awkwardly 
reproached us with presenting Charles 
ILI. in his apprenticeship of liberalism. 
They are wrong who suppose we have 
altered history to the detriment of this 
principle. They should have, at least, 
known that Charles III. became the 
enemy of cowled intriguers, and allowed 
himself pleasantries at their expense, 
when he knew them, and wished to dis- 
engage himself from their trammels. He 
paid at first, for awhile—some say to 
the eud of his days — in his actions as in 
his words, a tribute to superstition. Charles 
IlI., for those who know how to read, 
and are not so anxious to accuse others of 
not having read, appertained, as founder, 
to the order of St. Januarius, who carried 
for device in sanguine fadus. He be- 
lieved in the liquefication of the saint’s 
blood ; and as to his conscience, he cared 
not a fig for it, but abandoned it to his 
confessors. Charles III. afterwards be- 
came, for his age, a liberal philosopher,” 
&c. &e. 


Here is, indeed, “ much cry and 
little wool.” We cannot sufficiently 


+ This is a passage extracted by the authors themselves, from Le Foyer, ‘‘ un de 


nos plus spirituels journaua.” 
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admire the pompous argument of the 
very conceited authors, who are, by the 
use of such an impotent piece of rea- 
soning, most manifestly a couple of 
arrant blockheads. Charles ILl. may 
or may not have been all that is alleged 
against him; that is not now the ques- 
tion. But it seems, that if history is 
silent on the matter of minute facts re- 
lating to any conspicuous character, 
the dramatist may, by the coinage of 
his brain, produce whatever facts he 
pleases, so as to work out the cha- 
racter, and that the character so worked 
out is to be considered historical. This 
is “ making giants first, and then kill- 
ing them,” with a vengeance. The 
absurdity of the whole matter will be 
sufficiently seen, on perusing the nature 
of the facts which the fancy of the au- 
thors has suggested for working out the 
character of the monarch of Spain. 

The first scene presents the king’s 
cabinet, and discovers the old Count 
de San Fernando, camarero mayor, and 
the young Count de Santa Cruz, an 
officer of the palace. The former is 
most punctilious about court cere- 
monies, of which Spain always pos- 
sessed a cumbrous quantity ; and he is 
instructing the noviceas to their number 
and quality, when they are interrupted 
by the Marquess d’Esquilaz, the prime 
minister; who, in his turn, thinks 
proper to give the young count a little 
information about state matters. Among 
other things sage and witty, he throws 
in some lights upon the king’s cha- 
racter. 


“ You must learn how to conduct 
yourself towards a sovereign of so ori- 
ginal a disposition as ours. Stay—while 
Monsieur le Comte (pointing to Fernando, 
who is busy in placing the chairs and ta- 
bourets at proper distances from the king’s 
seat of stute) is absorbed in his bigh func- 
tions—one word: Charles III. is not, as 
people might readily believe, of a severe 
or positive disposition. His is a warm 
heart......When he was in love, the 
tenderness of his soul was reflected in 
every act of government.......At pre- 
sent, his misfortune is complete isola- 
tion.,.«.-In his youth he lost a mis- 
tress whom he adored......since then 
he has not been the same man. His 
temper is embittered ; and when ill 
counselled, he sometimes forms the most 
singular resolutions, and maintains them, 
as he does every thing which he under- 
takes, with inconceivable stubbornness. 
But when he is himself, he is always 
good.” 
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It was really necessary to give us 
this insight into the royal character,— 
for, sooth to say, the resolution formed 
by the king, as detailed in the scene 
which immediately follows, smacks 
“ pretty considerably” of singularity. 


“« The King. Esquilaz, thou knowest in 
what plight are our kingdoms of Spain 
and the Indies ? 

Esquilaz. Yes, sire. 

The King. Our riches are still abund- 
ant, but not so is the obedience of our 
people. Since the troubles in France, 
there exist, as I am well informed, in 
our states, many learned and enlightened 
persons, who, by an ill-calculated love 
for their fellow-creatures, cunningly pro- 
pagate their novel doctrines. I should 
not complain, did I not hear that thereby 
religion suffers materially, and that 
obedience to authority becomes daily 
less passive. ‘This state of things is 
fatal, and I wish to put an end to it. It 
is impious ; disobedience to the king is 
disobedience to God,—for kings are his 
earthly representatives. Such is my re- 
solution,-—such is the principle neces. 
sary for Spain, which 1 am counselled 
on all sides to enforce. 

Esquilaz. Sire, it is too late ; it is your 
enemies who so counsel you. Let us 
not attempt to bring back the times of ig- 
norance and barbarism: let information 
expand at will among the people,— for 
unjust obstacles and restraint may drive 
them to frenzy. 

- * * * 

The King. I am told on all hands that 
the Inquisition is excellent for at least a 
police. 

Esquilaz. It is impossible, sire. 

The King (avec une froide colére.—How 
is this stage direction to be followed ?) 
Will you give me a reason? 

Fsquilaz, Because no minister will 
consent to such a measure. There is not 
a gentleman of the whole nobility who 
would not act on this occasion as I do. 

The King. And how is that? 

Esquilaz. Remit to your majesty the 
portfolio of the interior, with which you 
condescended to intrust me. 

The King (trés ému et dune voix al- 
terée). I take it. Persons will not be 
wanting to accept it joyfully. 

Esquilaz. Yes, among the affiliated no- 
bles of the Inquisition, but not among 
men of honour. 

The King (striking the table in a violent 
passion). A strange infatuation has seized 
all the court! (He rises and walks about. 
The marquess also rises,‘ ET RESTE DEBOUT 
Sans Marcuer (!)’ while the king twice 
traverses the staye before him. At last, he 


turns suddenly round to the marquess, and 
says )—Marquess, do you know you have 
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rightly divined? do you know that there 
are thirty, already, who have refused be- 
fore you? Read their excuses. 

Esquilaz (a part et avec joie). Ah! Spain 


” 


can still boast of men! 


The king, however, soon undeceives 
his excellent ex-minister, by desiring 
him to ring a bell, whereupon a page 
appears who has forthwith to summon 
the alcalde mayor. When this grand 
person appears, he is asked if he has 
fulfilled the royal mission, and he re- 
plies that he had been to the prison of 
the palace, and selected, according to 
the king’s commands, the least criminal 
person from the whole mass of pri- 
soners: his crime was the having de- 
fended a woman from the brutal as- 
saults of a monk, whom he had struck 
down and wounded. This offence 
might have been pardoned ; but on 
being taken into custody he had killed 
four soldiers. The king sends for the 
officer on duty, and desires him to take 
twelve cartridges, from which he is first 
to extract the balls, and then deliver 
them to twelve soldiers, who are to fire 
upon the prisoner selected as above by 
the alcalde mayor. The officer obeys 
—the prisoner is placed—the royal or- 
der is executed, and the self-resigned 
victim, although he does not move a 
muscle, is surprised to find himself 
alive, and unhurt. This, however, 
turns out to be only a pleasant con- 
trivance on the king’s part, to discover 
the degree of nerve possessed by the 
prisoner, who is immediately brought 
into Charles’s presence. “ L*homme 
de nerf” disdains to shew himself 
“ ‘homme nerveux.” 


** The Condemned. This is, I think, the 
palace, and I stand before the king. 

The King. Before the king, who grants 
thee thy life. 

The Condemned (in surprise). Ah! 
(avec sensibilité) [ shall then see her 
again ! 

The King. Of whom speakest thou ? 

The Condemned. Of my mother. 

The King. Ah! 

The Condemned. Yes, pardon, sire! if, 
before thanking you, | have thought of 
the only being who.....1 only regretted 
life on account of the only being who 
now loves me! 

The King. This man's words touch 
me! 

The Condemned. Now, sire, I thank 
you, although you have done nothing 
more than justice. Your majesty knows, 
no doubt, that 1 am innocent? 
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The King (smiling). What matters thy 
innocence, when I pardon? 

The Condemned. It matters much to 
me, for I have not lost my honour: I 
would rather that you restored to me my 
honour than my life......Perhaps you 
only wished tu know if I were afraid? If 
this be so, it is an injury rather than a be- 
nefit. 

The King. It is a benefit ; it is justice. 
Art thou now satisfied? * * * 
Tell me thy name. 

The Condemned. Manoel. 

The King. And that of thy family ? 

Manoel ( baissant les yeux, et avec un pew 
de tristesse). I have no name except that 
of my mother. 

The King. Thou hast a noble heart. 
Hand him a sword. I ennoble thee; 
thou art worthy of it! 

Manoel (avec fierté). I prize the ho- 
nour. 

The King. Thou shalt bear the name of 
Validas, which is the name of an ancient 
family. 

Manoel. I will bear it, sire. 

The King. I create thee duke. 

Manoel. Ah, sire! c’est maintenant 
plus qu'une résurrection ! 

The King. I make thee grandee of 
Spain, of the first class, Duke de Vali- 
das, thou art my prime minister ! 

Manoel. Ah, sire, sire! I can no longer 
breathe! (He falls on his knees before the 
king.) 

The King. Listen to me, duke, and 
learn that 1 have enemies. 

Manoel. Name them, sire ; I will de- 
fend you—I will die for you. Name 
those who are obnoxious to you! 

The King. Thou shalt know them; it 
shall be thy duty to pursue them. Mean- 
while, place thy signature there. 

Manoel. My siguature! (taking a pen.) 

The King. Yes, place there thy signa- 
ture, for the good of the state.” 


The duke blindly signs two papers. 
The king desires that the new minister 
may be conducted to his apartments in 
the palace, and orders a meeting of the 
royal council. When he and the duke 
have departed, Santa Cruz enters, to 
inform Esquilaz that a lady, closely 
veiled, and in deep affliction, but who 
refuses to give her name, demands to 
see him. The audience is granted, and 
the stranger turns out to be Mariana, 
a beautiful Andalusian. She, in former 
times, had been loved by the king, who 
had wooed her under a feigned name, 
and by a false marriage had gained 
possession of her person. Immediately 
she discovered the treachery practised 
upon her, she hid herself from the 
monarch’s search. He had loved her 
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passionately, and had ever after de- 
plored his loss,— finally settling it with 
his confidant, Esquilaz, that she was 
dead. Her purpose in seeking the 
latter on the present occasion is to ob- 
tain the pardon of Manoel, the off- 
spring, according to her assertion, of a 
friend who had been very dear to her. 
She learns from Esquilaz that Manoel 
is ennobled, and appointed minister ; 
and in the midst of this interview the 
king and council make their appear- 
ance. Esquilaz, obliged to pay at- 
tendance on Charles, hands her over to 
his friend Santa Cruz, who leads her to 
a corner of the council chamber while 
the great affairs of state are under 
consideration. The various stage di- 
rections for the observance of this un- 
happy lady are ample, and somewhat 
difficult of execution. A few of them 
run thus: “ Vivement ;” “ avec im- 
patience ;” “ avec tristesse ;” “ avec 
effusion ;” “ plus émue ;” ** avec un 
soupir ;” “ avec larmes ;” “ avec ef- 
fusion, et leur prenant la main ;” “ vive- 
ment ;” “ avec inguiétude ;” “ avec im- 
portement ;” “ émue ;” “avec bonheur ;” 
** avec colére;” “elle pleure et cache 
son visage ;” * avec fermeté ;” “ sur- 
prise ;” “ vif mouvement de surprise ;” 
“ embarrassée ;’ ** avec peine ;” “ elle 
regarde du cété de Uappartement du 
rot, et s’ecrée avec transport de joie, 
‘Ah! ah!” © elle fait un mouvement 
violent comme pour reprimer une émo- 
tion intérieure ;” “ elle regarde bas, 
tristement, au marquis, avec dignité ; 
hausse les épaules de pitié du moyen 
gu’elle croit employé par le marquis, puis 
en s éluignant, elle dit, en jetant triste- 
ment du cété de l'appartement d’ov on 
attend le roi, ‘ Ah! non—non! —ce 
n'est pas Manoel !’” &c. &c. All 
these instructions occupy not the whole 
play, but only three pages from the 
first act; every other page, however, is 
similarly interlarded. We pity the 
poor woman who has to follow so 
many directions, and assume so many 
contortions of face and body. She 
would be an invaluable acquisition at 
Astley’s or Sadler’s Wells. 

When the king, the council, and the 
court appear, Don Manoel kisses 
hands as prime minister ; very much, of 
course, to the dissatisfaction of the 
courteous and high-stilted hidalgos, 
who spurn the idea of having such a 
parvenu placed over their heads, es- 
pecially as the papers which he gave 
the monarch at the moment of his 
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appointment had been used for the 
worst purposes of tyranny: among 
other things, of sending to execution, 
that same evening, eight noblemen, at 
one of the gates of Madrid, “ a little 
before the bull-fight takes place, that the 
amusements of the people may not be 
disturbed.” ‘The hatred of the hidal- 
gos, however, soon gives way to ad- 
miration at the parvenu’s courage, 
when he replies to Charles, on being 
invited to read a decree for the re- 
establishment of the Inquisition, that 
he had burnt it. The king is very 
wrathiful, and orders him to be seized ; 
and Manoel goes offin custody. Ma- 
riana, of course, can do no less than 
faint: she does so; Santa Cruz runs 
for salts and cold water; and the king, 
On approaching her, nearly goes stark 
mad with joy, as he beholds his long- 
lost, and long-cherished flame. We 
only know one passage to be compared 
to this clever hit, and that is the cele- 
brated .dagger-scene in Sheridan's 
Critic. When the lady is somewhat 
recovered from her fainting fit, she 
looks up, and sees the king; and on 
this, ** elle échappe des mains du roi et 
séloigne égarement.” The king di- 
rects Santa Cruz, who has just returned 
with a bottle of salts, to follow, and 
conduct her to one of his own apart- 
ments ; and then, without rhyme or 
reason, but merely because he is vastly 
pleased at the late rencontre (for he 
does not know that the lady is in any 
way interested for Manoel, “ the son of 
a very dear friend”) directs that the 
prisoner shall be brought back to his 
presence. 


“‘ The King. Approach me. Do you 
persist in your refusal, Don Manoel? 

Manoel (avec douceur). Yes, sire, it is 
one of the most odious of acts, and must 
have been drawn up by either a fool 

San Fernando. 1 a fool ?”’ 

Manoel, Or by a traitor to his country 
and king 

The King. And that is your convic- 
tion, on your honour? 

Manoel. Yes, sire, on my honour ! 

The King. Well, I think that you are 
right; the law is postponed. Follow 
me, Don Validas. (Jl part sur les pas du 
roi aprés un mouvement de joie.)” 








San Fernando stays behind, as the 
book tells us, “ muet de surprise ;” 
but his being dumb does not prevent 
him from saying, and that loudly and 
distinctly,“ Then there is, indeed, some 
one mad at court—either the king or 
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1!” He then goes out. Esquilaz, 
however, stays even after the cham- 
berlain, merely to make, like the cho- 
rus of a Greek tragedy, moral reflec- 
tions, or what are intended for such ; 
and, therefore, observes, that kingly re- 
solutions are of no avail, and that the 
idea of being beloved had completely 
changed the character of Charles. 
“On devrait,” he adds; “ toujours 
prendre les rois par le ceeur.” On 
this he is interrupted by Manoel, who 
runs across the stage to stop the execu- 
tion of the fatal order for the nobles’ 
death, which had been, as he tells his 
friend, signed by him while overcome 
by surprise ; and that if he could not 
arrest its enforcement he would cut off 
his thumb! Esquilaz observes, that if 
every minister who had inconsiderately 
signed an order did the same thing, 
most public men would be thumbless. 

In the second act, an agreement is 
made between San Fernando and Don 
Telesphore, the secretary to the Inqui- 
sition, and at the same time queen’s 
confessor, that the favourite is to be 


tuined, and the holy office re-esta- 
blished. 


“ Don Telesphore. When an enemy is 
too powerful to resist, I think it best to 
bow down before him, low as his very 
feet. 

San Fernando. Ah, that’s another thing 
—I understand : by sapping the found- 
ation of his power, we effect the fall of 
this insolent parvenu from his high sta- 
tion. God grant it! 

Don Telesphore. Oh, God always grants 
what people want! God, Monsieur le 
Comte, never opposes what men have 
resolutely determined. 

Sun Fernando (slightly scandalised) (') 
Oh, oh !—those words, holy sir, are not 
those of a good Catholic. 

Don Telesphore. But they are those of 
a very good inquisitor.” 

After this piece of blasphemy, they 
agree to assist each other in effecting 
Manoel’s downfal, and appropriating 
to themselves the places of prime mi- 
nister (for the camarero mayor) and 
of grand inquisitor (for the priest). 
Telesphore then introduces an efficient 
agent for all their schemes in the per- 
son of Fra Matheo; on whose entrance 
the would-be minister observes, that 
“ he has the look of a runaway felon.” 
“ No,” drily answers the priest, “ he 
has just come out of a convent !” 


** Fra Matheo, If, in my avowal, there 
should happen to be some reprehensible 
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actions, I hope you will guarantee me 
your silence, ell especially, impunity. 

San Fernando, Full and ample. 

Don Telesphore (solemnly). No action is 
punishable, when useful to the Holy 
Inquisition. 

San Fernando. Much more than that : 
a crime, advantageous to the Holy Inqui- 
sition, becomes a virtue. 

Fra Matheo. Then must I be a most 
virtuous person, in the opinion of the 
Holy Office. I was captivated with a 
beautiful woman, who was my penitent. 
—Oh, I forget to mention that I was a 
monk, 

San Fernando. What then? what then? 

Matheo. I avowed my passion—I have 
very impetuous passions—and I wanted 
to communicate them. 

San Fernando, That is very natural, 

Matheo. Yes, but I was despised and 
repulsed ; and her son, attracted by her 
cries, struck at me— you here see the 
scar. In consequence of this unfortunate 
business, I was banished by my order for 
six years, and condemned to lay aside the 
habit. 

San Fernando, I can easily conceive all 
that. 

Matheo. You conceive that—so much 
the better. Then you can conceive very 
well when the son of my penitent, Don 
Manoel 

San Fernando, Don Manoel —the prime 
minister ? 

Matheo. The prime minister— for now 
begins the importance of my communica- 
tion. (With calmness.) I invoked Hea. 
ven and Hell! I do not know which 
heard me, but here is the thought that 
entered my head: This minister, said I 
to myself, is the declared enemy of the 
Inquisition—the Inquisition can aid me 
in my vengeance. I know the secret of 
Manoel's birth —a secret which he him- 
self knows not, but which she confided 
to me in her confession. Manoel (avec 
une grande importance) is the natural son 
of Charles ILL. 

San Fernando. Ah, mon Dieu! is this 
true? is it possible? 

Matheo. Certain. 

San Fernando. We are lost! 

Matheo. I thought of that ; and I said 
to myself, Let me only find Don Teles- 
phore, the queen's confessor, and M. le 
Comte de San Fernando, the infant’s se- 
cond governor, and they will run to the 
queen and say to her, ‘ Madam, your 
royal husband has a beautiful mistress. 
If the king, who has only a sickly and 
imbecile prince for his heir, learn from 
this woman that he has a son of the stuff 
of Don Manoel, there is no doubt that 
he will recognise him ; and the more so 
(lowering his voice, and smiling) as there 
were formerly, madam, certain doubts of 
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your own virtue (the queen’s confessor 
can easily say this) ; and there have been 
persons audacious enough to suspect, 
fifteen years since, an intimacy with the 
young Abbé Telesphore,’ &c. &c.” 


The worthy trio then, after getting a 
carte blanche from the queen, determine 
upon forcibly seizing on Mariana and 
assassinating Don Manoel. 

We will not pause over the horrible 
lessons taught the young infant by the 
camarero mayor and Telesphore. There 
is a scene between Manoel and Ma- 
riana, who has not yet told her son the 
name of his father, and another between 
Mariana and the king, to whom she 
has not yet mentioned the fact of the 
existence of a son. Then comes a 
scene between Mariana and Telesphore, 
who informs his fair companion that 
the queen is aware of the intimacy 
which existed between her and the 
king, and that Manoel is their son ; 
that Esquilaz has been the tale-bearer ; 
and that he has become so out of his 
affection for the queen and the infant, 
whose reputed father he is, and from a 
desire to reassume the supreme manage- 
ment of affairs. He hints something 
about dark plots laid for Mariana’s de- 
struction — says plainly, that if Manoel 
will support the Inquisition, the Inqui- 
sition will support him —and, on de- 
parting, he cautions her against men- 
tioning any of these matters to the king, 
or to Esquilaz, whom he sees approach- 
ing. He then retreats precipitately. 
Esquilaz advances, followed by the 
young prince, who, acting according 
to the secret instructions of Telesphore 
and San Fernando, dissembles an ex- 
cessive fondness for the ex-minister, 
This sets at work Mariana’s indigna- 
tion, and she quits the palace, with the 
knowledge of her son ; but, in making 
her way, she is seized and conveyed 
away by some familiars of the Holy 
Office. The king vows vengeance — 
so does Don Manoel (both of whom 
are still ignorant of the relationship 
between them)—and so does Esquilaz 
—in fact, so does every body at the 
palace, save and except the camarero 
mayor. 

The third act opens with the scene 
of scenes of this “ comedy-drama.” It 
is the “ancienne Salle des Séances 
secretes de I’Inquisition ;” and this 
announcement is followed by the fol- 
lowing description :— 


“ The stage discovers a subterranean and 
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mysterious chamber, without any ornament 
on its walls, which are blanched by age. 
On the left, against the wall, is a statue of 
the Virgin, of a natural size. Before the 
statue is a long bureau, amply covered with 
black cloth, falling down to the ground; 
three chairs, with gilt nails and black seats, 
are placed behind. On the right, a smaut 
flight of stairs, reaching to almost the height 
of the vault, leads to a smatu balustrade, 
to which is fixed a tance clock in cedar. 
wood, The bell, that strikes the hours, is 
sufficiently in front to be seen. Behind is 
a small space, forming a passage, from 
which the clock is supposed to be wound up, 
A window, with bars, behind this clock, 
admits a little light into the subterranean 
chamber. From the middle of the vault is 
suspended an enormous banner, on which 
are represented the attributes of the Holy 
Inquisition and a likeness of St. Dominic, 
The cord, by which this banner is suspended 
to the summit of the vault, after running 
through a pulley by which the banner is 
raised or lowered, is fustened to the balus- 
trade of the clock. A lamp is suspended by 
an iron chain below it, but a little in ad- 
vance, that it may light up the place. At 
the extreme end, and high up, is a kind 
of window, like an arr-hole, but wanting 
some of its iron bars; a very little light 
comes through it. Several small doors are 
seen to the right and the left, which appear 
to lead to secret dungeons. On the right 
side is a large door, which is the principal 
entrance, and the end of the stairs which 
lead to this gloomy region. The profound 
silence is only interrupted by the pendulum 
of the clock !” 


If Mr. Bunn, or Mr. Farley, or Mr. 
Wallack, or Mr. W. Barrymore, or 
Mr. Dacrow, or Mr. Osbaldiston, or 
some one or other, or all of those 
eminent personages, do not take a few 
hints from this exquisite scenic repre- 
sentation, for their very next theatrical 
horror-- we really pity the weakness of 
their understanding, and the vulgarity 
of their taste. 

Enter San Fernando and Matheo. 
These worthies utter much of blas- 
phemy, and much more of treason; 
and then thus pursue their confabula- 
tion :— 


** San Fernando. Look on that table. 
What seest thou ? 

Matheo. Things, by my faith, of great 
value,—a crown—a sceptre. W hat does 
this mean? Who is to be crowned? 

San Fernando. Silence! — thou shalt 
see! Open that casket. What dost 
thou find ? 

Matheo. Two phials filled with a yellow 
and transparent liquor, apparently oil. 
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San Fernando, Right — both, indeed, 
contain oil: one bestows royalty, the 
other carries death! The oil of conse- 
cration—there, near the crown: the oil 
of manchineel—in thine own hands, 
which must prepare its application, 

Matheo. 1? 

San Fernando. Thy trade of old was 
that of jeweller ? 

Matheo. I have told you so. 

San Fernando. This circumstance has 
induced us to select thee. Thou know- 
est how to mount diamonds after every 
fashion ? 

Matheo. And what after ? 

San Fernando. Here are four beautiful 
ones set together, to serve as the top to 
that seal of citron-wood. 

Matheo. Very well. 

San Fernando, Examine it more closely. 

Matheo. The four diamonds are ill 
put together ; and their rough edges will 
wound the hand while pressing on the 
handle. 

San Fernando (smiling). Perhaps ; but 
thou wilt not change their disposition. 

Matheo. Beit so. Ah, I understand! 
These asperities of the stones are pur- 
posely contrived to allow a passage to 
this steel point, moved by a spring when 
any one presses the handle, which must 
be hollow. 

San Fernando (smiling), It is so; and 
thou must fill it. [Pointing to the oil. 

Matheo, Oh, certainly! With the oil 
of manchineel ? 

San Fernando. Hasten the setting of 
these precious stones. Ina room at the 
bottom of this corridor, thou wilt find 
every instrument necessary for the exer- 
cise of thy talent.” 


Diego (an Andalusian, and the son 
of the woman, who, though in humble 
circumstances, had proved the friend 
of Mariana and her son) had been 
condemned to prison, for endeavouring 
to rescue Manoel, after his knock-down 
blow to the priest ; but escaping from 
“ durance vile,” ere the order for his 
liberation could reach him, after Ma- 
noel’s elevation (although it does not 
clearly appear why, for endeavouring 
the said rescue, he was sent up a pri- 
soner to Madrid, as there must have 
been some places of confinement in his 
own distant native province, especially 
for “ un homme de peuple,” as the au- 
thors call him), he happens to be pre- 
sent when the familiars of the Holy 
Office force away Mariana, and assists 
Santa Cruz in endeavouring to effect her 
rescue ; but hearing the guards clatter- 
ing up on horseback, and fearful, in his 
ignorance about his pardon, of being 
caught and taken back to his dungeon, 
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he sets off running as hard as legs can 
carry him, and pops down the first 
dark hole he meets with in the street; 
and this happens to be no other than 
the vent-hole, already mentioned in the 
scene-description, and leading to the 
gloomy vaults of the Holy Brotherhood. 
Down, then, goes Diego-- who has, it 
must be confessed, in its fullest sense, 
the marvellous property of ubiquity — 
overhears the wicked conversation be- 
tween San Fernando and Matheo— 
and, when the coast is clear, slides 
down by his sash, fixed to one of the 
window-bars — and then, being dis- 
turbed by footsteps, scuds up the stairs 
leading to the clock, and, screening 
himself behind the great flag, listens to 
all that passes below. 

The scene is soon filled by Matheo, 
Telesphore, San Fernando, and the 
whole posse comitatus of familiars ; and 
Mariana is dragged forward, and of- 
fered for herself the hand of the king, 
who should be divorced from the queen, 
and the recognition of her son as heir 
to the crown, if the latter will favour 
the re-establishment of the Inquisition. 
The lady, in most indignant terms, 
declines the offer ; when she is forced 
behind a black hanging, and obliged to 
be a witness to all that follows. The 
Infant is introduced, as are all the prin- 
cipal affiliated nobles. The prince is 
acknowledged as king; the nobles are 
quite satisfied to take him in exchange 
for Charles; and Telesphore is ap- 
pointed by the urchin inquisitor-ge- 
neral. While this transaction is taking 
place, Diego, with his dagger, cuts 
away a portion of the white part of the 
inquisitorial flag, fetches blood from 
his arms, writes, with the point of his 
weapon, a message to the king or 
Don Manoel, to hasten immediately 
to the scene of action, and throws it 
from the window into the street. The 
strange missive arrives in safety—and 
so do the king and prime minister at 
the inquisitorial cavern ; on which there 
is a general scudding backwards and 
forwards of all the villains—who are 
taken prisoners, with the exception of 
Telesphore and San Fernando, although 
Diego and Mariana are witnesses 
against them, and Charles and Manoel 
know that they are the fountain of the 
whole mischief. The authors, however, 
being unwilling to let their audience 
off so cheaply, will not allow their two 
principal villains to be so easily caught, 
convicted, and executed. In the midst 
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of the hubbub, and through the half 
sentences of Mariana and Manoel, the 
king discovers that the latter is his son ! 

The fourth and last act informs us, 
that Telesphore has reinstated himself 
in the king’s grace, by his betrayal of 
the queen, who is to be divorced : that 
Charles is to espouse Mariana, and 
Manoel to be declared heir to the 
throne. Telesphore meets San Fer- 
nando, who has shifted and changed 
his opinions, and been paying court to 
Manoel and his friends ; but guessing 
that the inquisitor was still weaving 
some grand plot, he humbly begs his 
confidence. To this Telesphore an- 
swers: “* En effet, ma confiance vous 
est due a trop de titres... Apres avoir 
dit, * Vive Charles III.;’ vous avez 
dit, * Vive I'Inquisition ;’ et puis, 
‘ Vive Philippe IV. ;° a présent tu dis, 
‘ Vive Manoel.’ Eh bien! misérable! 
dans une heure tu diras, ‘ Vive I’In- 
quisition et l'Enfant Don Philippe.’ ” 
This diatribe must have been intended 
for poor old ‘Talleyrand, and the present 
pack of weathercock creatures, who, 
after having sworn to every other kind 
of government, have shouted the name 
of Louis Philippe, and in chorus re- 
sponded to the glorious ga ira of 
La nouvelle France!” Or, perhaps, 
it may be intended for a sly cut at 
Lords Palmerston and Glenelg, who 
have veered round to every administra- 
tion since the commencement of their 
political career. They are no chickens 
at this sort of game. 

The new contrivance of Telesphore 
is to get the young prince to present 
the poisoned seal to Manoel, by the 
hands of Mariana-—requesting her, at 
the same time, to obtain a note from 
her son, as a proof that the Infant had 
some place in hisa ffections. The In- 
fant, accordingly, gives the seal to 
Mariana, and Mariana to Manoel; 
and Manoel writes the letter, pricks 
his finger, and has the happiness of 
being informed by Diego, who enters, 
that he is a dead man—for that having 
met Matheo, he was about to kill the 
wretch, when he purchased his life by 
divulging the deadly scheme against 
Manoel ; and that, on hearing this, he 
had come as fast as possible to prevent 
his acceptance of the poisoned gift. 
Finding that he is too late, he rushes 
out to kill Telesphore (for this “ homme 
du peuple” is a very bloody-minded 
fellow), when he meets the king, who 

orders Matheo’s arrest, and then comes 
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to look afier his son. He there sees 
Telesphore, and commands him, on 
ain of death, to quit the kingdom. 
he inquisitor takes himself off very 
quickly ; but, in so doing, meets 
Diego, who pinks him very neatly 
through the body: while Matheo makes 
a second confession, to the effect that 
he had stolen the real diamonds from 
the seal, and replaced them with false 
stones, which, not being properly cut, 
could not afford a passage to the poison; 
so that the prick of the finger turns out 
to be a prick of the finger, and nothing 
else. All parties are now made happy; 
and the king, stepping forward to the 
admiring audience, and placing his 
right hand on his left breast, says, 
most heroically, that “ Charles IIT. 
comprehends bis age, and that the 
Inquisition is abolished for ever !” 
And so the curtain falls. 


M. D’Epagny, the author of the 
preceding “ comedy-drama,” must be 
a fruitful genius, for he is also the 
author of Jacques Clement; or, the 
Bachelor and the Theologian, a drama 
in five acts. It takes its name from 
the assassin of Ilenry II. The open- 
ing scene represents the warehouse of 
a rich merchant of silks, of the “ quar- 
tier des Halles et de la Ferronnerie ;” 
and the first person who speaks is 
Mademoiselle Agathe, daughter of 
Pierre Thevenot, the rich merchant; 
and she soon gives us to understand 
that, though she has been long affianced 
to Marcel, a young bachelier en droit, 
and though she loves him dearly, she 
is determined, in consequence of a 
dark secret that weighs on her soul, 
never to be his wife. Next appears 
the Duchesse de Villeroi, a lady whose 
morals, judging from her conversation, 
are sadly out of joint, and who, though 
she is of the party of the Leaguers (who, 
out of religious feelings, exasperated to 
frenzy, have resisted their monarch, 
and closed upon him the gates of his 
own capital), and though she has in 
her hotel a place of worship in the 
shape of a chapel, seems always to 
have considered religion a pretty decoy- 
duck for the people, and prayer a use- 
less form of words, wearisome to the 
spirits, and fatiguing to the body. She 
is beautiful, witty, sarcastic, impious, 
surrounded by lovers, of utterly aban- 
doned habits, and, altogether, tho- 
roughly depraved in mind. Treason 
is a very slight addition to these mani- 
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fold perfections ; and it soon comes to 
light, from her conversation with the 
Comte D’Octonville (who has followed 
her into the mercer’s shop, and turns 
out to be one of the sixteen principal 
leaders of the League), that they are, 
together, carrying on a secret corre- 
spondence with the king and his party 
through the Sire de Brantome; and 
that the gentleman, for the purpose of 
furthering such correspondence, has 
called at the mercer’s, who, on ac- 
count of some business transaction at 
Surésne, has obtained from the heads 
of the Leaguers a written permission 
for passing the city walls. Thevenot 
had, in his youth, saved the life of the 
comte’s father id an engagement on the 
banks of the Loire, and this essential 
service had made him the object of 
many kindnesses from the family. He 
is, therefore, devoted to the count, and 
willing to incur every danger on his 
behalf. His consent was an easy mat- 
ter, when the count requested him to 
take advantage of his permit to Su- 
résne, by proceeding to St. Cloud, and 
carrying his missive to the Sire de 
Brantome. 

The count and duchess are inter- 
rupted by Aubrey, a rough, — 
spoken, jolly-gilled butcher, who is 
also one of the “ seize quarteniers” 
of the good people of Paris, and a 
zealous Leaguer, as in duty bound. 
France boasted of its days of equality 
in the sixteenth century, as well as in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and as England boasts at present, 
under the benign influences of the 
Reform-bill though the Radicals will 
have it that this famous bill, after all 
said and done, is not worth a doit-—so 
the butcher has full right to feel of- 
fended when my lord and her grace 
refuse to be “ hail fellow, well met!” 
and he tells the count, roundly, that 
he gives himself too high notions by 
half. “ Vous avez,” says the roystering, 
rubicund, cunopic cutter of rumps of 
beef and briskets—‘ Vous avez des 
mauvaises habitudes bien tenaces, mon 
trés cher. Qu’est-ce que cette ma- 
nitre de parler? Aubrey, tout court ! 
~~et pourquoi pas Messire Aubrey, s’il 
vous plait? Et puis.. mous lui don- 
nons 2 connaitre.. os sentimens!.. 
Ne semble-t-il pas que ce sont les 
sentimens d’une province tout entiere ? 
ou pas, que ce sont les sentimens 
d’un corps de haute justice! .... Ah! 
ah! ah! ah! défaites vous, mon ca- 
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marade de ces formules de suzerain ; 
nous n’en voulons plus--et ce n'est 
pas pour les conserver-~ par Notre 
Dame —que nous avons fait la Ligue !” 
And the count makes a very just re- 
mark when he says, with infinite naiveté, 
of the unbred, coarse-tongued, unwash- 
ed Leaguers, “ We thought to lead 
them blindfold, and they have become 
our masters!” Before her departure, 
the duchess buys some robes, and 
leaves them, sealed up after an odd 
fashion, with Mademoiselle Agathe, for 
a certain “ Frere Jacques, of the order 
of St. Dominic, from sister Ursula.” 
What this signifies will immediately 
appear. 

On Octonville’s entrance into Theve- 
not’s magazine, Mademoiselle has made 
a precipitate retreat—a circumstance 
which has not escaped the quick eye 
of the duchess, who utters some not 
over-delicate witticisms. The noble 
couple, however, at length make their 
exit; and to them succeeds Marcel, 
the bachelor of laws, all eager to see 
Agathe, from whom he has been for 
some time separated. Thevenot then 
makes his exit, on his way to Surésne; 
and Marcel is greeted by Jacques Cle- 
ment, who has been his companion 
and friend at college. Of course, they 
speak of times past and present; and 
Marcel informs Clement that he is 
about to be married to the daughter of 
the house. This piece of intelligence 
awakens the other's pity ; and he tells 
the bachelor that it is folly to think of 
an earthly love — whereas, for his part, 
he has an angel for his sweetheart. 
Marcel naturally supposes that his 
friend’s religious studies have turned 
his head; but the latter is perfectly 
serious. ‘ Only fancy, mon cher,” he 
says, “ that whatever I wish for I ob- 
tain ; provided, only, that the object of 
my wishes tends to the service of the 
good cause, the Holy League!” 


“ Marcel. Thou obtainest all thou 
wishest for? 

Jacques. My happiness commenced a 
fortnight since, in one of the chapels of 
St. Jacques-la-Boucherie, where I al- 
ways prayed. I was before the altar of 
St. Ursula—Ah, I must tell thee that 
this chapel is decorated with an admir- 
able full-length portrait of the saint—an 
angelic head—divine love alone can give 
to any countenance such a character of 
supernatural beauty ! 

Marcel (aside). 1t seems that he is in 
love with the painting ! 
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Jacques. I was on my knees, and 
prayed aloud, as I always do whenever 
I am alone and troubled in my mind. 
‘ Alas, mighty saint!’ said I, ‘ intercede 
for me, for 1 am penniless, and can no 
longer remain at the hostel of the Four 
Sous of Aymon, before the Grand Chatelet 
(I had not yet entered the convent of the 
Fathers of St. Dominic). Must I then 
quit Paris—abandon my studies when 
so nearly concluding them, that I might 
devote myself to the defence of the Holy 
League, for the triumph of which I would 
willingly shed my blood?’ Scarcely had 
I ceased speaking when I heard a voice, 
sweet as a flute, which said, ‘ Courage, 
my young friend: pray for the good 
cause, and St. Ursula will love thee!’ 
Judge my astonishment. The echo of 
the last word still floated along the vault, 
when I beheld a light aerial figure glide 
between two columns, scarcely touching 
the pavement. It passed quite close to 
me, waving its hand: it was St. Ursula 
herself! It was impossible not to re- 
cognise her— her smile, her beautiful 
hair falling in ringlets over her neck of 
alabaster— and especially her eyes, so 
brilliant, yet at the same time so exqui- 
sitely tender! All this is very difficult 
to explain: it was a miracle—voila 
tout ! 

Marcel. Miracles, my friend, are rare. 

[JaceuEs smiles. 

Jacques. Marcel, but I have so many 

roofs. 

Marcel. Proofs ? 

Jacques. Yes. First of all, on going 
to my lodgings, I found a rouleau of 
gold pieces—Lorraine currency : it con- 
tained forty, addressed to Jacques Cle. 
ment, from sister Ursula. My divine 
pa did not stop there. After 
having provided for my earthly wants, 
she charged herself with the care of 
enlightening my feeble understanding, 
and the beautiful saint wrote to me. 

Marcel. She writes to thee ! 

Jacques. She writes to me, mon cher. 
I find a small note in each new sermon 
published in support of the holy union ; 
for she sends me every one. She ex- 
plains their meaning — how all kings are 
hateful, and how they do not possess the 
slightest degree of Christian charity for 
their poor subjects. s 

Marcel. All? 

Jacques. All those who are condemned 
by the Sorbonne. And how there will 
come a redeemer for the people of France 
in every wicked reign: how each new 
redeemer will, for recompense, have a 
heavenly saint in marriage !” 


Marcel casts on his friend more than 
one look of incredulity, and supposes 
him cracked beyond repair. His friend 
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sees these signs of misgiving as to the 
soundness of his upper region, and to 
clinch the nail of the other’s conviction, 
he brings proof pesitive before his eyes, 
“Even now,” he says, “ I know not 
what will happen in this very ware- 
house, where [ am come to buy a 
cloak.” 


“ Marcel. What do you wish should 
happen ? 

Jacques. Oh, nothing! for the beauti- 
ful saint knows very well what I stand 
in need of, that I may attend a confer- 
ence for effecting the great deliverance 
of the people ; for which purpose I must 
have a cloak after the fashion of learned 
clerks ; and this morning I found in my 
breviary the address of this cloth-mer- 
chant. So I have come here, but with- 
out money or anxiety; for if Heaven 
wishes me to attend the conference, the 
saint will find the means! It is no 
affair of mine.” 


Mademoiselle Agathe then comes 
forward, and on being questioned by 
the crazy clerc, gives him the parcel 
left by the Duchess de Villeroi; on 
which the learned wight, after bestow- 
ing on Marcel a grin of delight, retires 
tout a fuit extasié. After this Agathe 
tells the young lawyer of her deter- 
mination not to marry him. “ I love 
you, Marcel,” says she —“ I never will 
love any one but you ; but I will never 
become your wife, or the wife of any 
man!” Ofcourse, the young man is 
au désespoir at this enigmatical mode 
of talking; and the father, who comes 
in, is also mightily puzzled : but as the 
young lady declines giving any further 
explanation, and continues weeping 
and casting up the whites of her eyes, 
he very wisely goes about his business, 
and the curtain falls. 

When it is again raised, Mademoi- 
selle Agathe is at first a little composed, 
after her late violent fit of hysterics ; 
but presently, when the window opens 
(it is night), and Octonville, enveloped 
in a large cloak, couleur de muraille, 
and with a hat slouched over his eyes, 
enters softly, she gives a scream, which 
is the forerunner of much violent lan- 
guage; and this lets us into the secret 
of her having been victimised by the 
son of the man whose life her own 
father had saved, and who is as big a 
scoundrel as can well be conceived. 


“ Agathe. Wretch, dare you appear 
before me! Hence! hence !—hence, 
say (raising her voice) —Thérése ! 
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Octonville. She will not come—the girl 
is devoted to me. Calm yourself, and, 
pray, listen to me. 

Agathe. ‘he miserable creature! So 
she, it seems, first allowed you to enter 
here. (She walks about distractedly.) Here 
am I alone with the greatest enemy — 
with the coward who has undone me! 
(hors delle méme). Speak, traitor ! hast 
thou ordered her to give me again a 
sleeping-draught, that thou mayest find 
thy victim deprived of sense — without 
power to say that she detests thee — 
infamous, infamous wretch!” 

Certainly, if ever there was an in- 
famous villain, it is this same Monsieur 
D'Octonville. How any audience can 
sit out such horrid scenes of impiety, 
blasphemy, and harrowing depravity, 
beats all our calculations of forbear- 
ance. But while we simple folks are 
straining at a gnat, the French audiences 
open their mouths boldly and bolt down 
a camel, which never sticks in their 
thorax, or kicks about in their stomachs, 
or in any way impedes the gentle pro- 
cess of digestion. 

The gentleman in the cloak, couleur 
de muraille, not being able to bring the 
young lady to reason in any other man- 
ner, is on the point of using violence, 
when a rough knocking is heard at the 
door; on which Monsieur D’Octonville 
gets alarmed, and hides himself in a 
cabinet. The young lady opens the 
door, and in comes Aubrey, the butcher, 
swearing vengeance on Thevenot for 
having carried a letter to the Sire de 
BrantOme from some traitor in the city, 
who had offered, on certain conditions, 
to open the gates to the king’s troops. 
Just then Thevenot himself appears, 
and is attacked by the fierce slayer of 
sheep and oxen, who demands the 
name of the person for whom he had 
carried the letter, that he may instantly 
undergo condign punishment. The 
old man, however, does not divulge 
the name ; while the worthy count, with 
“ traits décomposés, entre ouvre la porte 
du cabinet, et essuie la sueur qui coule 
de son front.” The butcher runs out 
for a guard to arrest Thevenot; and the 
latter tells his daughter that the writer 
of the traitorous epistle, for whom he 
was jeopardising his life, was no other 
than the count. Agathe cries out: 


“Tt is for him—it is for Octonville— 
that you, my father, jeopardy your life ! 
{ Saphationhy) Ah, you shall live!— 

asten — learn — but no—Come, come, 
follow me. (She drags him along.) Arm 
yourself with courage ! 


Jacques Clement, 
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Thevenot. Where wouldst thou lead 
me? 

Agathe. Into the chamber where my 
mother died !—because the wretch (geste 
de désespoir)—It is even there that, betore 
God and before you, I will speak! (Avec 
indignation) Octonville!-Come, come, 
my father!” 


In the imagination of a Frenchman 
of “the raw-head and bloody-bone 
school,” no place is so fit for such a 
terrible tale as Agathe has to tell, as 
the identical spot where her mother 
died. Does the reader remember the 
novel by M. Jouy, called Cecille ; or, 
the Passions, and the infamous scene 
there recorded on a near relation’s 
tomb ? 

While father and daughter are gone, 
the count comes forth, and is about 
rushing into the street on leg-bail, 
intending to run away from Paris, 
when the redoubted Aubrey appears 
with soldiers. After some bluster, he tells 
the count that the king had, in answer 
to the traitor’s letter, sent a mortal de- 
fiance to the rebels of Paris—saying 
that he would not regain his good city 
through the rascality of a fourbe, but 
by the use of his own stout sword ; 
and although he would not name the 
villain, he advises the rebels to find 
him out, and slay him without mercy. 
At length Thevenot enters, and after 
saying a great many things in a foaming 
passion, much to the consternation of 
the dastardly count, he tells him he 
must choose between being instantly 
denounced, or forthwith marrying his 
daughter. The gentleman decides on 
the latter alternative; and Thevenot, 
Aubrey, and the guard, go off in 
procession. 

Thevenot, however, is torn to pieces 
by the mob, who believe him to be 
the real traitor, and the count refuses 
to marry Agathe. Fearful lest the mo- 
narch should, by any chance, divulge 
their names, the count and duchess 
resolve so to work on the mind of 
Jacques Clement, as to induce him to 
become the Valois’ assassin. The lady, 
therefore, appears before the enthusiast 
in the guise of a saint, which, indeed, 
she has personified the whole time — 
for a painter having persuaded her (an 
easy task) to sit for a picture of St. Ur- 
sula, which had been duly hung up in 
a chapel of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie, 
she was accustomed to hover about it, 
and look at it from morning till night, 
to gratify her vanity; and in one of 
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these visits she first stumbled against, 
or rather glided past, Clement. She 
had since supplied him with money 
and books, the uniform tendency of 
which was inculcating the precept that 
“ killing was no murder.” Clement, 
being as mad as a March hare, becomes 
a ready and apt scholar, 


“‘ Octonville, Your disciple is only de- 
vout to the divinity of his heart — the 
poor devil takes the transports of sense for 
the inspiration of piety — his fanaticism 
proceeds from love; and if you do not 
do something more (smiling), you will 
really have done nothing. 

La Duchesse. You talk very extrava- 
gantly, count. 

Octonville. A little innocent coquetry 
is all that is wanted, and it is for the 
general good. 

La Duchesse. That is very difficult. 

Octonville. Ah, not at all. 

La Duchesse. As you suppose. 
what good will that do us? 

Octonville. For the speedy success of 
our schemes (in a half whisper), could 
you not entice this young man into the 
dark chapel, where they have placed the 
saint’s tomb —there, under the church ? 

La Duchesse. What after? 

Octonville. We must take care to have 
placed on the steps of the altar —— 

La Duchesse. What ? 

Octonville. A Bible. 

La Duchesse. A Bible? 

Octonville. Open at the chapter re- 
lating the death of Holofernes, in the 
book of Judith. (Lowering his voice) This 
is an idea of Father Bourgoin ; and by 
the side of the sacred book (cunningly), 
a much more significative object, to assist 
the letter of the volume. 

La Duchesse (in the same tone). I un. 
derstand ; an argument strong—as steel !” 


But 


The lady and gentleman who carry 
on this interesting conversation are 
standing before the church of St. Ger- 
main des Prés, towards which the 
madman has been directed by the count. 
He passes across the stage, invoking in 
the most vehement manner the name of 
St. Ursula. He enters the subterranean 
chapel, finds the dagger, the Bible, and 
the duchess, in the guise of his adopted 
saint, and comes out raving mad, and 
bellowing forth, after the fashion ofa 
bull of Basan, the name of Holofernes. 


Jacques. Holophernes! Holophernes ! 
(walking in great agitation), What a 
beautiful head! what beautiful ringlets 
of hair! what a soft voice! what a 
smile—and looks! and what bliss is 
mine! (He sees Marcet.) I am glad 
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to meet thee, to bid thee farewell, for I 
part immediately. 

Marcel. Where goest thou ? 

Jucques. Where go1? Ah, well know 
I where I journey —to a place where no 
pain or grief shall ever approach me! 
( Avec effusion de joie—holding him with one 
hand, and pointing upwards with the other.) 
Iam going there, this very evening, mon 
cher—there am I going. I will take thee 
along with me. 

Marcel. With thee ? 

Jacques. With me, my dear friend. 
There are two tyrants who besiege Paris 
—there must be two redeemers for the 
unfortunate people ! 

Marcel, What sayest thou, my dear 
Jacques? 

Jacques. Yes, the infamous Henri of 
Valois is sufficient for me. Dost thou 
see? (drawing a ‘ coutelas’ from beneath 
his cloak.) ‘Yhisis for him! I will get 
for thee a like one! What pleasure! 
I will be the cause of thy eternal happi- 
ness! Embrace me, my poor Marcel! 

Marcel. Thy hands burn, and a violent 
fever consumes thee, mon cher ! 

Jacques. Yes—very possibly—it must 
be so; andl know wherefore. Just now, 
T saw her—near me—quite close to me. 
I was on my knees—she bent towards 
me—I felt the fragrant warmth of her ce- 
lestial breath—my whole body trembled ! 
This lasted only a moment. Her hand 
was placed on my heart—and her lips— 
her lips—have touched mine!” &c, &c. 


Octonville now makes his appear- 
ance to see how matters are going for- 
ward, when Jacques, at Marcel’s bid- 
ding, enters for a few minutes the 
subterranean chapel, as he has some- 
thing particular to say to the count. 
The count has little time to spare, 
as his friends are assembled in the 
church above, and he is to be married 
without delay to the sister of the 
duchess. But Marcel insists on being 
heard, and soon brings him to reason 
by shewing him a little bit of paper ; 
and this is no more nor less than his 
own traitorous letter to Brantome, 
which Henry of Valois wished to burn, 
but which Henry of Navarre flung in 
mortal defiance into Pere Thevenot’s 
face. The latter had the paper about 
his person when he was conducted to 
prison; but having some misgivings 
about the count’s honesty of purpose 
with respect to marrying his daughter, 
he delivered it, during his last con- 
fession, to Jacques Clement, to be 
handed over to his daughter. This 
Marcel has obtained from Agathe, and 
at the same time the story of her out- 
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rageous wrong; and he has, conse- 
quently, resolved to force the count to 
fulfil his promise of marriage. The 
count is ready to marry, or do any 
thing else, to save his neck. Marcel 
tells him that Agathe awaits him in 
the church (he had conducted her 
there); and the count rejects the 
duchess’s sister at the very altar, and 
is united to Thevenot’s daughter. Le 
now demands of Marcel the traitorous 
epistle : the latter desires him to take 
it from his person, if he dare. The 
count—bongré, malgré—is forced to 
draw his “Toledo;” but quickly re- 
ceives his “ coup de grace,” and is left 
dead before his own hotel. This hap- 
pened very dpropos for him ; for his 
treachery to thé Leaguers having been 
duly discovered, he would most cer- 
tainly have been given over to the 
hands of the hangman—which, indeed, 
he has all the while most richly de- 
served. News now arrives that Henry 
of Valois has been assassinated by 
Jacques Clement; and with the ac- 
cession of Henry of Navarre takes 
place the marriage of Agathe and 
Marcel. 


Camille Desmoulins ; or, the Parties 
of 1794, is a drama which has required 
the united labours of Messrs. Blanch- 
ard (not old Blanchard, the late excel- 
lent comedian of Covent Garden) and 
Maillan ; but, notwithstanding the 
joint authorship, it is a meagre and 
worthless production. It consists of 
historical scenes in dialogue ; and the 
principal persons of the Mountain 
party and the Dantonists are brought 
on the stage, but simply to utter what 
is to be found attributed to them in the 
various memoirs of the Revolution. 
The whole business is well detailed in 


the tenth chapter of Alison’s History of 


the Revolution. The only thing to be 
noticed is the declaration, by Camille 
Desmoulins, that ceremonies, religious 
or civil, with regard to marriage, are ut- 
terly useless (a matter which is the end- 
less burden of Madame George Sand’s 
very able, eloquent, and profligate 
novels). This delicate assurance did 
not shock they audience, who en- 
dured the drama through many repeti- 
tions. The assertion in question, how- 
ever, of the first apostle of liberty, is 
eertainly true; and some account of 
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what passed on his marriage may be 
seen in the preface and éclaircissements 
to his Vieux Cordelier, as published in 
Baudouin’s edition. But there are 
many things which the madness or 
vanity of men has forced them to do, 
that deserve, as far as after-exhibition 
is concerned, to be indignantly hooted 
from the stage. 


The example of France is, unhappily, 
spreading into Germany ; and the fol- 
lowing passage is quoted from Galig- 
nani’s Messenger :— 


“ Our Parisian dramatists of the new 
school may ‘ hide their diminished heads.’ 
We perceive, by the German papers, that 
a poetess has just sprung up at Stuttgard 
who has fairly defeated them all. This 
lady has written a tragedy, in five acts, 
which was performed for the first time on 
the 14th inst. It is entitled Jacob Lynch. 
Among its incidents are reckoned three 
murders, a half-committed suicide, one 
miracle, one rape, two deaths by poison, 
four spectral apparitions, two cases of in. 
cest, and a double dénoiment. Inde. 
pendent of these, there is a father who 
condemns his son to the seaffold, three 
abductions a la Irlandaise, a dream scene 
a la Richard III., several poniardings on 
the give-and-take principle, with sundry 
other reminiscences borrowed from the 
Greek, the Roman, and the English dra- 
matists. On the fall of the curtain, the 
name of Madame Cecilia Georgina Ca. 
rolina Belve was given out to the won. 
dering and delighted audience. Our 
theatrical friends in London must be or 
the alert to secure an early copy of this 
prize.” 


That public taste should be now so 
corrupted at Stuttgard, which heretofore 
has been so identified with the illus- 
trious names of Schiller and Diannecker, 
is not to be wondered at, when it is 
known that infidelity has advanced 
with tremendous strides all over the 
small kingdom of Wiirtemburg; and 
Strauss, the author of the Leben Jesu, 
has been consistently hailed as the glo- 
rious promulgator of a new Evayyidsov. 

Should we find that this paper has 
given any satisfaction to the numerous 
readers of ReGina, we may be induced 
to give one more, containing the latest 
specimen of the dramas, with some re- 
marks on the relative merits of the 
principal playwrights of France, 
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A VISION OF FAMILIAR FACES, 


* Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis 
Versari quam tui meminisse.”—SnensTonr. 


Tury rise, they rise, before mine eyes, 
All my old friends of youthful days! 

The cares of age now disengage 
My soul, and Joy about me plays. ; 

Is that my infant smile, long hid by age and toil ? 
Welcome thou type of truth! 

And in their airy places see the familiar faces 
Wait on the song-struck youth. 

Appear, appear, ye hosts of heroes gone! Like ghosts, 
They look upon my slumber, youthful friends ! 

Joun that killed giants!—Jack 

Called by profane,—a sack 
He to my eager-eyeing sight commends. 

Then forth rolls bloody red the mighty giant’s head, 
Stilled is his “ ree raw Fum!” 

Sight that unnerves my bones, wrings forth my bosom’s groans, 
Till frightened objects echo, once thought dumb. 


High on a rock, as old as ocean’s years, 
Sits Crazy Jane, fixed, statuelike, in tears. 
Her settled night of grief knows not a changing morrow, 
O’er the broad waters swells her vacant eye, 
Mournful reflector of her misery, 
They, restless, mock her sorrow. 
Ah! the too-trusting Jane, 
Too heart-struck to complain, 
She has wept all her tears, nor wept away her pain. 


Hark how the air rejoices! thousand and thousand voices, 
Birdlike, are warbling, but I see not where. 

Tell me, ye songsters, whether the stars do sing together, 
Or are the saints at prayer ? 

No; nearer, sweetly nearer, the “ Gripsack” sounding clearer, 
Smites through the crying air: 

While “ Sweecoe” lights are o’er him, glory around before him, 
Oh, Perer WiLkuxs in the flying chair ! 


A spot fixes my glaring sight, 
Dark, dark, unutterably dark, 
As chaos, ere the renovating light 
Beheld its first small spark,— 
I trembling fear to greet. 
Thunder! here’s murder! Hark! 
The gunshot smoke removes, 
There my old Crusoe roves, 
And honest Fripay crouches at his feet. 


My flesh feels icy dead, the hair uplifts my head, 
While from small holes a thousand large eyes peep, 
That look into my soul, and murder sleep. 

They come, large whisker’d as dragoon ; 
Methinks the shuddering moon 
Shivers, and turns up flat ! 
Oh! murder, murder foul, each js a rabid Goul, 
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Which humans call a rat. 
Across, about my bed, they run, by hunger led, 
Ho, thousands for a cat! 
Yes, blessed Fate, on me unfortunate 
You smile, and not too late ; 
The city mayor appears, 
A cat leaps forth to feast, death-warrant to each beast, 
Iler purring vengeance swears. 
Some happy fugitives recede, 
Some drop their tails and bleed, 
While my freed heart rings on, “ Turn again, WuItTINGTon,” 
And my lost quiet comes, though my old friend is gone. 


Behold a band from many a gloomy cell, 

Where, in its semblance, souls were train’d to hell. 
Low cunning there, that struggles to conceal, 
And lustful madness shines through haughty zeal. 
Bent, not by meekness, age, or tender form, 

But the vile passion’s inward hidden storm. 

They pass, a cowl’d array, before mine eyes, 

Nor pause for pity, and my hate despise. 

O, memories ye! Long intervenes the space 
Since I beheld ye in the wise Boccace, 

In horror-raising Radcliffe, charming dame, 

And ribald Lewis, profligate of fame. 

Pass on! ye darken all my prospects near, 
Shudd’ring at whom, ye frighten out my tear. 


Hush! gently flowing is the waterfall, 
Bright sparks arise where dashing drops rebound, 
Nature is crystallised, and yonder hall 
Dazzles the distance with a silvery ground. 
Slow from the wave a nymph returns to air, 
Pure as the stream, and as the crystal fair. 
Corporeal water! for she rather swims 
Than walks upon those undulating limbs. 
Unpine! She waves her hand, 
The harden’d rocks expand, * 
And all the liquid daughters of the stream 
Burst forth, as rous’d in terror from a dream. 
Is there pursuing harm ? 
Seek they to soothe alarm ? 
That in the wave, itself a trembler, creep,— 
So pure you see them in the deepest deep,— 
The water-spirit nymphs, to lull themselves to sleep. 
There rest, like snow, the spirits of the flood, 
Ah, if so fair the skin, how pure the fairy blood ! 


One star of heaven lets light into my soul — 
The sister Torches shrink 
Back to the veiling clouds: 
My affrighted guide seems terror-struck to blink 
At the earth-walking shrouds ; 
Wherein pale ghosts of murder’d men appear, 
And infants never to a mother dear,— 
Birth stifled, when fond joy should first delight the ear. 
Graves open, vaults fall in— 
Temples of sleeping sin, 
Where, dust-entail’d, the cursed serpent crawls, 
And all of man is seen in what the most appals. 
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Spare me—O spare, I pray! 
Ye twain, whose muttering moan 
Bespeaks the famish’d Goul — 
Ye that sit cheek by jow}, 
And eat into my soul, 
Mumbling a mother’s bone — 
If ye have pity, stay! 
Methinks your pointed tooth consumes my finest sense : 
I fall in fear— my darken’d sight is dense, 
Till the refreshing pain 
Struggles out life again, 
And shrieks that spoke my fear call starlight to the plain. 


Tripping, tripping, there they go, 
Light as falling flakes of snow ; 
Laughter all creation shakes ; 
Earth, rebounding, music makes; 
Night has stolen light away : 
So the fairy elves at play 
Dance upon the death of day. 

Oh! oh! 

There they go! 
Frisking, whisking, every where. 
Take, O take me to your care! 
Take, O take your child of song ! 
He is of the airy throng — 
Visions bright to him belong. 
Take, O take me to your care! 
I come, I catch, I clasp—the air! 
Gone ?—Oh my visions, false and fair. 


O youth! not unforgot, though gone, 
Where are the friends I look’d upon? 
When flow’rs I sought, too like a bee, 

In those wild hours of industry, 

Cull'd from the fields where fairies dance, 
In pleasing visions of romance. 

Come back, ye friends ; or, since old age 
Will not your fleeting charms engage, 
Remember’d joys, like roses flung 

O’er my white brows, shall make me young. 
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A VISIT TO THE HAREM OF THE PASIIA OF WIDDIN. 


In the last days of July I departed 
from Constantinople, in the Ferdinando 
Primo steamer, on my return to Eu- 
rope by the Danube, after having made 
a séjour in the East, the accomplish- 
ment of which had, for many years 
preceding, been one of my favourite 
contemplations. I wished to visit 
Turkey while it yet contained Turks, 
and before every prestige attached to 
that once noble race, the descendants 
of Othman, had vanished beneath the 
encroachments of reform; and as I 
knew that Russian intrigue had ren- 
dered the duration of the first state of 
things problematical, and that the well 
meant but ill directed efforts of Sultan 
Mahmoud had almost effected the latter, 
I felt that no further time was to be lost. 

It is not my intention to dwell at 
length upon the painful impressions 
produced on my mind by the picture 
of political decay and moral degrada- 
tion now exhibited in the Ottoman 
empire. Those impressions gathered 
strength as each succeeding day of my 
residence in that country brought with 
it evidence that it bears within itself 
the elements of its own destruction ; 
and every step that removed me from 
Constantinople but served to increase 
the conviction that the vitality of the 
empire is now confined to its capital, 
which may be compared to a body 
making energetic but powerless efforts 
to bring into action its paralysed mem- 
bers. For not only has Turkey foreign 
enemies, and suspicious protection to 
guard against from without, but per- 
fidious friends and rebellious subjects 
to contend against from within. On 
the one hand, the Christian population 
of the Turkish empire, far more nu- 
merous than their Mahometan mas- 
ters, professing a different faith, and 
hostile to all their institutions, are 
disposed to shake off the yoke on the 
first occasion, and anxiously look for 
that opportunity being afforded them 
by the ambitious views of Russia. On 
the other hand, the Asiatic possessions 
of the sultan are imminently threat- 
ened by his Arab subjects, who, after 
centuries of blind submission, are now 
fully awake to their own superiority 
and power to assert their independence, 
under that great but perfidious tri- 
butary to the Porte, Mehemet Ali, 
pasha of Egypt, who has had the 


wisdom to attach them to him, by pre- 
serving their nationality in all the 
reforms he has undertaken. In the 
interior of the empire, the spirit of 
unity, which bound the Osmanlis to- 
gether, has been broken through in the 
attempt to introduce such reforms as 
are looked upon to be innovations of 
their religious principles, as well as of 
their national prejudices; for at this 
moment, not only are the changes ef- 
fected by the sultan unpopular, but 
they are considered as direct violations 
of their faith. Unimportant as the 
costume of a country may appear to 
general consideration, that of the Turks 
has ever been so closely wound up 
with their religion, that to alter the 
one was to aim a blow at the other; 
and, by the abolition of the Mahometan 
dress, Sultan Mahmoud has not only 
exasperated that powerful branch of 
the state, the priesthood, but positively 
incurred their opposition and enmity, 
and they have so successfully resisted 
him on that point, that he has been 
obliged to withdraw the order he had 
issued to the whole clerical body, com- 
pelling them to substitute the Fez cap 
for the sacred turban. 

In point of fact, the sultan has only 
succeeded in disfiguring the army 
(who, in their ill-made European uni- 
forms and accoutrements, appear to be 
the worst dressed, worst drilled, and the 
most crestfallen troops in the world) ; 
and that part of the community which 
forms his immediate court—the pashas 
of provinces and the corps diplomatique 
—who have all adopted the Fez cap and 
the blue military surtout. Thus stripped 
of his plumes, the majestic Turk, so 
dignified and so graceful in his national 
dress, whose countenance, movements, 
and attitudes— above all, whose Ori- 
ental manners —are so well adapted to 
the ample turban, the flowing robe, 
the loose slipper, the shawl, the pistol, 
and the Damascus blade, is degraded 
to the level of an ill-dressed, lounging, 
shambling European, whom it would 
be necessary to place under the united 
charge of a tailor, a drill serjeant, a 
dancing and a fencing master, before 
the outward man could be brought in 
any degree to assimilate with the in- 
ward, so as to render him a fit object 
to be presented to any Christian court 
or camp. 
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One is led to question the wisdom 
of measures which, by thus aiming a 
blow at long cherished principles and 
prejudices, have produced disunion 
and distrust between the sultan and 
his Moslem subjects at a time when 
the position of the Porte with respect 
to its foreign enemies and its perfidious 
tributaries menace a destruction which 
nothing but the strictest unity and 
confidence at home could ward off. 
The former strength of the Osmanlis 
consisted in their union, and not in 
their numerical force. As long as 
they remained united, the comparison 
of the faisceau of small sticks, which 
fable has rendered familiar to all, 
might have been applied to them. 
Unhappily, the ligature is loosened ; 
and the probable result may be pro- 
nounced in the emphatic language of 
Scripture —“ A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” 

But it is not the province of a 
woman to enter too deeply into the 
nice question of how far the reforms of 
the sultan may prove beneficial to the 
Turks under existing circumstances. 
Those doubts I shall leave to be re- 
solved by the philosopher and the 
political economist, and confining my- 
self to the humbler and more befitting 
character of a sentimental tourist, mere~ 
ly touch upon the regret with which 
I viewed the present changes, which, 
with very few exceptions, have reduced 
Osmanli splendour and dignity to a 
dream of the past—a mere tradition ! 

These regrets were not diminished 
as I retraced my steps towards civilised 
Europe; for at each town at which 
the steamboat touched in its course 
up the Danube, I beheld the humi- 
liating picture of the nominal masters 
of the country appearing not only in a 
numerical minority, but with a visible 
loss of their moral influence over the 
remainder of the population, wil ile the 
commerce and industry of the coun- 
try appear to pass entirely through 
the hands of the Armenians, Greeks, 
and Jews, who form the Rayah sub- 
jects of the Porte. 

But at Widdin, the last spot where 
I placed my foot on Turkish ground, 
it was my good fortune to be pre- 
sented to a celebrated personage, who, 
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although he has been the strenuous 
advocate of reform, which he has pro- 
moted with all the powers of a capa- 
cious and energetic mind, yet has pre. 
served inviolate in his own person the 
type of the genuine Turk of bygone 
times, and that spirit of patriotism 
which would make him choose death 
rather than make any concessions to a 
foreign master. 

This was Hussein Pasha, whose 
name belongs to history, and of whose 
exploits I may be pardoned for giving 
a short sketch, as he is undoubtedly 
the most remarkable person in the 
Ottoman empire. 

Rank and birth are in no degree 
necessary auxiliaries to the attainment 
of high honours or ambitious views in 
Turkey ; and as it is a fact that at this 
day Hussein Pasha can neither read 
nor write, it is to be presumed that his 
origin was humble. Be that as it may, 
he commenced his career as a simple 
janissary ; in process of time, became 
aga of that powerful corps, and the 
friend and favourite of the amiable and 
unfortunate Sultan Selim, the pre- 
decessor of Mahmoud, in whose mind 
were generated the germs of those re- 
forms which have since been under- 
taken by the reigning sultan. 

After the accession of Mahmoud, 
Hussein became grand vizier; and in 
that capacity incurred the hatred of 
the janissaries, who were aware of his 
intentions to organise regular troops in 
the European manner, which were in- 
tended to neutralise their own lawless 
and undisciplined encroachments ; for 
their power, too long unchecked, had 
grown into tyranny, and, like the pre- 
torian guards of Rome, they had as- 
sumed the right of holding the fate of 
the government in their own hands. 
It was in one of their ebullitions of 
discontent that, on the 14th June, 1826, 
the janissaries assembled before the 
sultan’s palace, and loudly demanded 
the heads of the grand vizier Hussein, 
and of four of the other ministers ; 
and upon meeting with a refusal (which 
formerly, under similar circumstances, 
had never been ventured upon), they 
retired to the At-meidan,* or Hippo- 
drome, and reversing their kazans,t in 
token of exasperated feeling, and guerre 








+ The kazans were the copper boilers in which the janissaries cooked their pilaf, 
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a la mort, declared themselves in open 
rebellion against the state. 

In this crisis, Sultan Mahmoud sent 
for the mufti, and ordered him to 
anathematise the janissaries by pro- 
nouncing them to be giaours (or in- 
fidels); therefore that every man whose 
hand should be raised against them 
would gain Paradise by that act alone. 
The standard of the prophet was un- 
furled; and Mahmoud, accompanied 
by Hussein, proceeded sword in hand 
to At-meidan, where the first cannon 
was pointed against the janissaries by 
the sultan’s own hand. The rebels 
fled before the holy standard, and pro- 
ceeded to their barracks at Ot-meidan,* 
where they took up their position. 

In the meantime, Hussein embarked 
on the Bosphorus with the topshis, or 
newly organised artillery, and landing 
at the Seven Towers, proceeded forth- 
with to Ot-meidan, where he opened a 
murderous fire upon the barracks. 
The janissaries, who made a vigorous 
resistance, were hemmed in, their bar- 
racks set fire to, and as often as they 
attempted a sortie, they were driven 
back into the flames. It is supposed 
that twelve thousand perished upon that 
occasion. 

Hussein, thus master of the field, re- 
turned to the Hippodrome, where he 
encamped, and established himself en 
permanence ; during which period 
those janissaries who had fled, as well 
as those who had concealed themselves 
in different parts of the city, were 
dragged from their hiding places, and 
brought before the vizier Hussein to be 
decapitated. This work of blood lasted 
several days; and I had the particu- 
lars from an eye-witness, who told me 
that, during that awful period, he saw 
cart-loads of heads conveyed from the 
Hippodrome to the Bosphorus, where 
they were thrown into the sea; and he 
added that, in consequence, no person 
would for some time afterwards eat 
fish in Constantinople. 

Thus Hussein became at once the 
cause, the instigator, and the instru- 
tnent, of the destruction ofa body which 
had long been an intolerable scourge to 
the state; and although the heart shud- 
ders at the bare idea of a carnage so 
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extensive, yet circumstances rendered 
it inevitable; and one is compelled to 
admit that the destruction of the janis- 
saries was, politically considered, a be- 
neficial and salutary measure. 
Hussein’s favour increased with the 
sultan after this coup d'état. He was 
made a field-marshal, and subsequently 
generalissimo, of the whole Turkish 
army, during the Russian invasion of 
1828; when he again signalised him- 
self by his gallant and successful de- 
fence of Shumla, whereby he checked 
the progress of the Russians for that 
year. When, at a later period, in 
1832, Ibrahim Pasha invaded Syria, 
the command of the Turkish army was 
intrusted to Hussein, as the best and 
bravest soldier in the empire; but his 
good fortune then forsook him, for he 
was twice defeated by the Egyptian 
troops, in consequence of which he 
was recalled to the Porte, and super- 
seded in his command by Reschid 
Pasha; who, however, was still more 
unfortunate than Hussein, as he was 
taken prisoner by Ibrahim. Hussein, 
thus degraded from his rank, was as- 
signed the great pashalic of Widdin, 
his services being too valuable to be 
entirely dispensed with; and there he 
has remained ever since, respected and 
beloved by all who are under his go- 
vernment. One of his principal plea- 
sures is to receive the visits of those 
European travellers whom the naviga- 
tion of the Danube leads to Widdin, on 
their way to the East; and several of 
my countrymen have already profited 
by the facility thus afforded them of 
seeing so remarkable a person. I 
know not to how many of my country- 
women the same gratification has been 
extended, or whether I am singular in 
having been thus favoured ; but I was 
assured that I was, as yet, the only 
Englishwoman who had been admitted 
to Hussein Pasha’s harem; and as 
those sacred precincts, and all that 
passes within them, are as “a sealed 
book” to male travellers and tour- 
writers, [ have ventured to hope that, 
by raising the curtain of that forbidden 
sanctuary, and giving to the uniniti- 
ated a peep of the idols it contains, 
curiosity might propitiate criticism, and 


When the kazans were turned 


down, and carried through the streets, it was to signify that the janissaries were at 
variance with the government, and had resolved upon forcing it to accede to their 


demands, 
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the rarity of the subject plead in fa- 
vour of the confidence with which [ 
present it to the public; and, per- 
chance, secure it a patient, if not an 
indulgent reception. 

On reaching Widdin, the gentlemen 
of our party immediately took steps to 
avail themselves of the pasha’s disposi- 
tion to receive strangers, by sending a 
message to his palace to ask per- 
mission to wait upon him. My ambi- 
tion to visit the harem was excited by 
the suggestion of a Greek lady, a na- 
tive of Constantinople, who was on 
board the steamer, and who proposed 
that I should make known, at the same 
time, that an English lady was solicit- 
ous of the honour of not only joining 
the party, but of being presented to the 
female part of the pasha’s family ; and 
as the Greek domina spoke Turkish 
fluently, she undertook to accompany 
me to the harem, and to act as my in- 
terpreter, in case of my request being 
acceded to. 

Whilst awaiting the pasha’s answer, 
we were invited by the director of the 
customs into his apartments at the 
custom-house, where the usual courtesy 
of pipes and coffee was observed ; and 
in about a quarter of an hour the 
pasha’s private secretary, a Jew, who 
speaks Italian, came to us with the 
agreeable intelligence, that “ his high- 
ness would be happy to receive us ; 
and that, although the ladies of his 
harem had gone out to drive, three 
messengers on horseback had been 
despatched in different directions to re- 
call them.” We immediately repaired 
to the citadel, within the walls of which 
is situated the pasha’s palace, a strange 
rambling sort of wooden edifice, which 
appeared to us very little deserving of 
its princely denomination. After pass- 
ing through a large slovenly court- 
yard, filled with guards and attendants, 
we ascended an open staircase, and 
found ourselves in a spacious, open 
gallery, also filled with attendants, 
from which we were ushered into the 
presence-chamber, or divan, where we 
found Hussein Pasha seated cross- 
legged in the corner of his sofa, and 
close to the windows which overlook 
the Danube. 

IIe was dressed in the pure old 
Turkish style, with the exception of the 
Fez cap, which he has substituted for 
the turban,— that head-dress having 
been for ever abjured by him at the 
famous affair of Ot-meidan, when 
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he publicly tore the turban from his 
head, and trampled it under his feet, 
in token of his detestation of the janis. 
saries. In one hand he held a magni- 
ficent heron’s plume, with which he 
fanned away the flies; in the other, a 
chaplet of grains of Mecca wood, the 
necessary accompaniment of every 
Turk of distinction. Hussein Pasha’s 
age appears to be about sixty-five ; he 
is sallow, and slightly marked with 
the small-pox; his eyes are full of in- 
telligence and expression ; his long 
and ample beard is quite white, and 
imparts a venerable and imposing cha- 
racter to a countenance naturally gra- 
cious and benevolent. Ilis figure is 
extremely corpulent; but it was impos- 
sible for me to determine whether its 
length corresponds with its breadth, as, 
in compliance with Turkish etiquette, 
Hussein Pasha received us sitting,— 
his feet completely tucked under his 
body. Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness and affability with which he wel- 
comed us, extending his hand to be 
kissed by each individual of our party 
except myself, from whom, as a mark 
of especial favour, he gallantly de- 
clined receiving that tribute of re- 
spect. 

Chairs were placed for us opposite 
to his sofa; and when we were seated 
I had time to look about me, and no- 
tice the arrangements of the apart- 
ment. The whole of the upper end was 
occupied (as is the case in all Turkish 
houses) by one of those long sofas 
which extends from one side of the 
room to the other,—the two corners of 
which are the places of honour, and 
are distinguished by satin mattrasses 
being laid over the cushions. In other 
parts of the room were four European 
sofas, with chairs to correspond,—the 
whole covered with rich yellow satin 
damask ; the Persian carpet was of 
purple and yellow ; the ceiling heavily 
painted, and gilt in the Turkish fash- 
ion, and the cornices ornamented with 
sundry fresco views of Constantinople, 
which were executed in defiance of all 
rules of drawing, and with “a noble 
contempt of perspective.” The lower 
end of the room was filled with a double 
row of attendants, all standing bare- 
footed,— having left their slippers at 
the door of the divan. 

The conversation, which was carried 
on through an interpreter, consisted, as 
is generally the case on similar occa- 
sions, in a series of questions as to our 
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« whereabouts,” country, &e. &e.; and 
was occasionally interrupted by the 
entrance of servants, who brought in 
silver trays containing sweetmeats, iced 
water, and sherbet, followed by chi- 
bouques for the gentlemen to smoke, the 
amber mouthpieces of which were 
magnificently encrusted with diamonds ; 
and, at the same time, bottles of attar 
of roses were given to the Greek lady 
and myself, which Ilussein Pasha as- 
sured us was worthy of our accept- 
ance, as it was of the best quality that 
Turkey produces. Last of all, other 
attendants entered, bearing a tray co- 
vered with a scarlet cloth richly em- 
broidered and fringed with gold, which, 
on being removed, displayed cups of 
the finest Persian enamel, studded with 
large diamonds, and having gold sow- 
coupes. Coffee was poured into them 
by a black slave, and each cup was 
handed to the guests by a separate at- 
tendant. Coffee being the alpha and 
omega of all Turkish hospitalities, we 
felt that our audience had reached its 
natural term, and that it was time for 
us to depart; therefore, making our 
obeisances, we retired to the open gal- 
lery before mentioned, leaving Hussein 
Pasha to consult a Hungarian physi- 
cian (who was one of our party) on the 
treatment he ought to observe for a fly- 
ing attack of gout from which he was 
suffering. 

No sooner had we seated ourselves 
in the gallery, than we beheld a negro 
gallop ventre a terre into the court, 
presently followed by three covered 
arabas, containing the ladies of the 
harem. The carriages drove through a 
gateway into an inner court; while the 
black, dismounting from his horse, ran 
up the stairs with a broad grin upon his 
hideous face, and beckoned the Greek 
lady and myself to follow him. He was 
the chief of the six eunuchs attached 
to the peer harem, and, as I after- 
wards found, a person of much im- 
portance in that establishment; as not 
only are the females confided to his 
care when out of doors, but he has the 
privilege of entering at all times into 
their apartments; and I was even as- 
sured, that when any disputes occur 
between the ladies calculated to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the harem, a re- 
port is made by the old lady who su- 
perintends the female slaves to the 
pasha, who directs the chief of the 
eunuchs to administer such wholesome 

chastisement as will bring the fair de- 
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linquents to a sense of their indiscre- 
tion, 

Led on by this functionary, we de- 
scended the stairs, and, crossing the 
court, proceeded to a distant part of 
the building, where precisely the same 
sort of open staircase and gallery that 
precede the pasha’s divan presented 
themselves to us, through which we 
were ushered into a large anteroom, 
where we found a female attendant 
preparing coffee, and a lady in a ferigee 
and veil, who, the moment she saw us 
enter, made her escape in an opposite 
direction. Passing through the ante- 
room, we entered a large square apart- 
ment with low sofas round three sides 
of it, and the fourth side lined with a 
double row of females standing, who, 
I was told, were the dancing girls at- 
tached to the harem,—all of them 
young, and very gaily dressed in va- 
rious coloured short vests, embroidered 
with gold and silver; loose trousers, 
their feet bare; and their heads bound 
round with embroidered handkerchiefs, 
from underneath which their hair fell 
upon their shoulders in long braids. 
All of them had their eyelids tinged 
with black, and their eyebrows painted 
in a straight line to meet over their 
nose, which I did not think improved 
their beauty. 

The eunuch, desiring us to be seated, 
left us; and the damsels then ad- 
vanced, leaning upon one another's 
shoulders, and, gathering around us, 
began to inspect the details of our 
dress with great curiosity. From look- 
ing they proceeded to touching, and 
the contents of my reticule were speed- 
ily examined, as well as my eyeglass, 
which latter seemed to afford them 
much amusement. How much further 
female inquisitiveness might have led 
them I know not; for an elderly female 
entering, whom my Greek friend told 
me acted as “ the mother of the maids,” 
they all fell back into their places, and 
we were desired to pass into the ad- 
joining room, at the door of which my 
companion and our conductress left 
their slippers. 

There we found, in a spacious apart- ~ 
ment, lined, like the preceding gne, 
with sofas, the beauty of the harem, 
and the actual favourite of Hussein 
Pasha. Although she is not married 
to him, and that he has already three 
legitimate wives, her high favour causes 
her to take precedence of them all. 
She is a Greek slave, and appears to 
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be scarcely twenty years of age. Her 
complexion is admirably fair and deli- 
cate; and her large blue eyes and 
blooming cheeks give her more the 
appearance of an European beauty 
than of an Eastern eedalisque. But 
whether it was that she resented being 
interrupted in her drive upon our ac- 
count, or that she is naturally haughty 
and sullen, a cloud hung upon her 
brow ; and when we approached her, 
and, according to Turkish etiquette, 
touched our bosoms, lips, and fore- 
heads, previous to kissing her hand, 
she withdrew it without any recogni- 
tion or gesture of courtesy, and placed 
it in her bosom: it was a beautiful 
little hand; and the deep red with 
which the nails were dyed made its 
fairness appear more dazzling. She 
was seated in a heap upon a blue satin 
cushion ; and wore round her Fez cap 
a black gauze handkerchief, entirely 
concealing the hair, but so covered 
with diamonds, that her cofffure was 
one blaze of jewels. The huddled 
position she maintained in the corner 
prevented me from seeing the details 
of her dress; but I could perceive 
glimpses of blue and silver brocade, 
underneath a loose pelisse of fine pur- 
ple cloth, edged with sable; and, 
peeping out beneath, a slipper of gold 
stuff, embroidered with pearls. The 
lower end of the room was occupied 
with female attendants, standing ; and 
many of those who were in the pre- 
ceding chamber entered, and prostrat- 
ing themselves before the haught} and 
silent beauty, put the hem of her gar- 
ment to their foreheads, and then kissed 
her hand. 

We did not long remain in her pre- 
sence, but were shewn into another 
room, where we found two of Ilussein 
Pasha’s wives seated very amicably 
together upon the same sofa. The one 
who occupied the place of honour was 
covered with a pelisse of black velvet 
and gold—the handkerchief on her 
head glittering with diamonds, inter- 
spersed with bouquets of natural 
flowers ; but her countenance, though 
pleasing, was neither young nor pretty, 
and, bore evident traces of ill health. 
The other wife, a fine, portly, good- 
humoured-looking creature, with lively 
black eyes, and an agreeable counte- 
nance and manner, made me sit by 
her on the sofa, when our salaams had 
been duly performed to her and her 
companion ; and holding my hand in 
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hers, which she pressed very often, she 
began a very long conversation through 
the medium of my Greek friend, and 
told me how glad she was to see me, 
and that she hoped I would remain 
with her all the day. A female slave 
now brought me a splendid chibouque, 
ornamented with diamonds; and as 
Turkish politeness exacts that no cour- 
tesy that is offered should be rejected, 
I very gravely made an attempt to 
smoke, but so awkward a one, that the 
first whiff nearly choked me, and set 
all the attendants into a titter; and [ 
then explained that my countrywomen 
not yet being sufficiently civilised to 
indulge in smoking, I yet remained in 
ignorance of that accomplishment, and 
felt quite unable to acquit myself pro- 
perly on the occasion. A second slave 
brought a tray with sweetmeats and 
iced water, followed by another with 
coffee in small silver cups, covered 
with a beautiful Indian shawl. My 
good-humoured friend never relin- 
quished my hand, and continued talk- 
ing to me with as much volubility as 
if I understood all that she was saying. 
She wore on her head a fortune in 
diamonds, some of them set as pea- 
cock’s feathers, some like roses, stars, 
&c. &c.; and round her throat was a 
necklace of at least twenty strings of 
fine Oriental pearls. Ler dress was of 
green and gold brocade, over a symar 
of white gauze ; trousers of carnation- 
coloured silk, bound round her waist 
with a striped Persian shawl of im- 
mense value ; and over all a pelisse of 
fine purple cloth, edged with sable. 
Slippers of gold brocade, embroidered 
with pearls, were on the floor, but her 
feet were bare; and I perceived that 
the nail of the great toe was dyed red, 
as well as the nails and palms of her 
hands. 

The pasha’s third wife now made 
her appearance, dressed in rose-colour 
from head to foot, and ornamented, 
like the others, with a profusion of 
diamonds, and loops of pearls in her 
head-dress. She was accompanied by 
her son, Ali Bey, a beautiful boy, about 
ten years old, full of sprightliness and 
intelligence; and although unable to 
speak any thing but Turkish, he very 
soon made acquaintance with me, and 
contrived to sustain a very animated 
conversation in pantomime. The beau- 
tiful favourite also arrived, and was 
salaamed by the three wives as a supe- 
rior being, and the place of honour was 
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immediately yielded to her; all of 
which courtesies were received by her 
with the same sullen apathy that had 
characterised her reception of us. These 
four gueens of diamonds being seated, 
aud their attendants, who had accom- 
panied them, being ranged at the lower 
end of the room, my chatty friend gave 
a bunch of keys to the Mother of the 
Maids (who, by the by, was the only 
person besides ourselves privileged to 
be seated in the presence); and that 
personage, Opening a large closet, took 
from it a quantity of shawls, and slip- 
pers of velvet, embroidered in gold, 
which she carried away, followed by 
a troop of slaves. This was a preli- 
minary to the exhibition of the dancing- 
girls; and, after a pause, we were sum- 
moned away also. The favourite arose, 
followed by the three wives, and they 
shuffled out in succession, their long 
trains sweeping the floor; then the 
Greek domina and myself, followed by 
the remainder of the attendants, made 
up the procession. We proceeded to 
the first apartment into which we had 
been shewn. Chairs were placed before 
the sofas, the four highest of which 
were occupied by the pasha’s favourite 
and wives ; my fiend of the pearl ueck- 
lace still making me sit by her, and 
holding my hand in hers, as if desirous 
of making amends in her own person 
for the deficiency of politeness exhi- 
bited by the favourite. 

Then began the strangest music I 
ever heard. Six young girls, seated 
cross-legged in a row upon a low sofa, 
commenced a monotonous chant, which 
they accompanied with their tambou- 
nines, while they swayed their bodies 
from side to side in time to the mea- 
sure, like a row of trees bending to the 
wind. In the gallery beyond, we saw 
“the mother” distributing to the 
dancers slippers, and shawls which 
they bound round their waists ; and 
then unbraiding their hair, and letting 
it float loosely over their shoulders, 
they sounded their castanets ; and the 
Taglioni of the troop, clad in a short 
yellow vest, and scarlet trousers em- 
broidered in gold, advanced alone and 
executed several slow movements, in 
which le corps faisait plus de frais que 
les pieds. After figuring awhile alone, 
she was joined by a second. The sing- 
ers now swelled their notes crescendo, 
gradually quickening the measure of 
their chant, the strokes on their tam- 
bourines, and the undulations of their 
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bodies, while the two dancers executed 
a very expressive pantomime, much in 
the style of the slow movement of the 
fandango. Then arrived a third dancer, 
which seemed to increase the extase of 
the two first. They glided round each 
other, bent their bodies backwards in 
a most extraordinary manner, closed 
their eyes, and looked as if they were 
going to faint away ; then recovering 
themselves, recommended de plus fort. 
I thought of Lady M. W. Montague’s 
description of Eastern dancing, and 
silently wondered at her admiration of 
it; but whatever might have been my 
private opinion of this strange series 
of gesticulations, good-breeding com- 
pelled me to praise the execution of it ; 
and my approbation appeared very 
much to delight my _ entertainers. 
While one by one the nymphs joined 
in the maze and thickened the plot, 
the black eunuch appeared with a sum- 
mons from the gentlemen below. We 
had exceeded our leave of absence— 
the steamer was ready to depart—the 
captain was losing patience. My friend 
of the pearl necklace held me fast, and 
would not hear of my departure ; but 
we were forced to obey. In rising to 
make my adieus, my shawl fell off; 
and the three wives, in astonishment at 
the shape of my dress, so unlike their 
own, which leaves the waist quite un- 
confined, and every thing else 


‘*To rise and fall as Heaven pleases,” 


spanned me round with their hands, 
and inquired how I could have got 
into my gown. Another part of my 
toilette which excited their surprise 
was mny gloves, which they severally 
tried to put on unsuccessfully, until 
the boy, Ali Bey, undertook to set them 
right, and commeuced by putting his 
two fingers into the thumb. But an- 
other hint from the eunuch warned us 
to be gone; and after going through 
the ceremony of hand-kissing, and re- 
ceiving a cordial invitation to repeat 
my visit whenever I should again pass 
by Widdin, we left the mysterious pre- 
cincts of the harem, conducted by the 
grinning negro, who I observed to have 
been profuse of laughs and jokes with 
all the ladies, as well as their attendants 
—going in and out without salaaming 
any one, and brandishing his riding- 
whip in their presence with as much 
nonchalunce as if he had been the 
Kislar Aga himself. 

I noticed that the principal magni- 
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ficence of the harem consists in the 
dresses of the ladies; for although 
cloth of gold, silver brocade, velvets 
and rich furs, [Indian shawls, diamonds 
and pearls, are in profusion, the furni- 
ture of the apartments is simple and 
scanty. The lattices are gilt inside, 
and shaded with muslin curtains ; the 
sofas are covered with satin brocade, 
the ceilings inlaid with cedar wood, 
and there are little niches in the walls, 
in which are placed vases of cut crystal 
containing sweetmeats and perfumes. 
In one of the ladies’ rooms was an old- 
fashioned French musical clock ; and 
in another, a large bearskin was spread 
in a corner, upon which two little child- 
ren were rolling about like puppies. 
Fans of peacocks’ feathers, with silver 
handles, were hanging against the wall. 
But beyond the above-mentioned ob- 
jects, no article of furniture was visible; 
nor could I perceive the slightest trace 
of female employment. 

As I quitted the pasha’s palace, 
I could not forbear pitying the fate of 
its female inhabitants— without edu- 
cation, without employment for their 
time, without liberty, and (judging 
from the countenances of above a 
hundred women whom [ had just seen) 
without mind, intellect, or thought! 
Perhaps the latter deficiencies may be 
a blessing, situated as they are; but 
how melancholy must be the moral 
position of human beings to whom 
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such a reflection can be applied! and 
how inadequately can the luxuries 
which surround their merely animal 
existence compensate for the inter- 
change of thought and communion 
of soul which education alone can 
bestow ! 

“If such be the fate of women in 
the East,” said I to myself, as I re- 
gained my little cabin in the steamer, 
“‘T thank God that I was born an 
Englishwoman. Byron and Moore 
have thrown the prestige of their bril- 
liant imaginations over scenes which 
they never could have beheld, and 
have led the inhabitants of the West 
to form fairy dreams of the habits and 
feelings of the imprisoned inmates of 
the harem. But the reality, like almost 
all realities in ¢ this working day world,’ 
partakes more of the character of prose 
than of poetry. At all events, I will 
not allow the novelty of the scene, or 
the cordial reception that was extended 
to me, to dazzle me into any exaggerated 
description of it.” And opening a jour- 
nal, which, during my various and ex- 
tensive wanderings, has been the faith- 
ful receptacle of my feelings and im- 
pressions in many a far distant clime, 
and as such has been denominated by 
me “ The Pilgrim's Scrap-book,” [ 
committed to its flying pages, and now 
lay at the sacred feet of Recrna the 
narrative of my visit to the Pasha of 
Widdin. 

August 1838. 


A CONJUGAL COMPLIMENT. 


My little wife her features raised 

To Heaven’s night brow; and as she gazed, 
* Oh! what more bright?” aloud she cries— 
But she forgot her splendid Eyes. 


Scarce had she spoke, the Bird of Night 
Sung out, and thrill’d the heavenly height : 
“Oh, lovely music! what more choice ?” 


She cried—but she forgot her voice. 
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COMMUNICATED BY MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSIH, ESQ. 


( Private.) 
[My pear Rectna,— Mr. Richard Tinto, jun. (whose works I am preparing 


for publication) is the author of the accompanying story ; which, as it contains 
some very fine morality and sound information, may not unappropriately figure 


in the pages of your Magazine. 


Mr. Tinto’s works amount altogether to about 


three hundred volumes; and, as it is our intention to publish these at intervals, 
we are glad to throw off a. few samples in the Magazine, that the public may be 


induced to buy the whole stock. 


I am, my dear Rectna (for self and friend), 
Your faithful Servant and Contributor, 


Stwon GampouGe was the son of 
Solomon Gambouge; and, as all the 
world knows, both father and son were 
astonishingly clever fellows at their 
profession. So.omon painted land- 
scapes, which nobody bought; and 
Simon took a higher line, and painted 
portraits to admiration, only nobody 
came to sit to him. 

As he was not gaining five pounds 
a-year by his profession, and had ar- 
rived at the age of twenty, at least, 
Simon determined to better himself by 
taking a wife,— a plan which a number 
of other wise men adopt, in similar 
years and circumstances. So Simon 
prevailed upon a butcher's daughter 
{to whom he owed considerably for 
cutlets) to quit the meat-shop, and fol- 
low him. Griskinissa—such was the 
fair creature’s name—was as lovely a 
bit of mutton, her father said, as ever a 
man would wish to stick a knife into. 
She had sat to the painter for all sorts 
of characters ; and the curious who 
possess any of Gambouge’s pictures 
will see her as Venus, Minerva, Ma- 
donna, and in numberless other cha- 
racters ; portrait of a lady— Griskin- 
issa ; sleeping nymph — Griskinissa, 
without a rag of clothes, lying in a 
forest; maternal solicitude—Griskin- 
issa again, with young Master Gam- 
bouge, who was by this time the off- 
spring of their affections. 

The lady brought the painter a hand- 
some little fortune of a couple of hun- 
dred pounds ; and as long as this sum 
lasted no woman could be more lovely 
or loving. But want began speedily to 
attack their Jittlke household; bakers’ 
bills were unpaid ; rent was due, and 
the reckless landlord gave no quarter ; 
and, to crown the whole, her father, 
unnatural butcher! suddenly stopped 
the supplies of mutton-chops; and 
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swore that his daughter, and the dauber 
her husband, should have no more of 
his wares. At first they embraced ten- 
derly, and, kissing and crying over 
their little infant, vowed to Heaven 
that they would do without; but in the 
course of the evening Griskinissa grew 
peckish, and poor Simon pawned his 
best coat. 

When this habit of pawning is dis- 
covered, it appears to the poor a kind 
of Eldorado. Gambouge and his wife 
were so delighted, that they, in the 
course of a month, made away with her 
gold chain, her great warming-pan, his 
best crimson plush inexpressibles, two 
wigs, a washhand-basin and ewer, fire- 
irons, window-curtains, crockery, and 
arm-chairs. Griskinissa said, smiling, 
that she had found a second father in 
her uncle,—a base pun, which shewed 
that her mind was corrupted, and that 
she was no longer the tender, simple 
Griskinissa of other days. 

I am sorry to say that she had taken 
to drinking ; she swallowed the warm- 
ing-pan in the course of three days, and 
fuddled herself one whole evening with 
the crimson plush breeches. 

Drinking is the devil—the father, 
that is to say, of all vices. Griskin- 
issa’s face and her mind grew ugly to- 
gether; her good humour changed to 
bilious, bitter discontent ; her pretty, 
foud epithets, to foul abuse and swear- 
ing; her tender blue eyes grew watery 
and blear, and the peach colour on her 
cheeks fled from its old habitation, and 
crowded up into her nose, where, with 
a number of pimples, it stuck fast. 
Add to this a dirty, dragyletailed- 
chintz ; long matted hairwandering into 
her eyes, and over her lean shoulders 
which were once so snowy, and you 
have the picture of drunkenness and 
Mrs. Simon Gambouge. 
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Poor Simon, who had been a gay, 
lively fellow enough in the days of his 
better fortune, was completely cast 
down by his present ill luck, and 
cowed by the ferocity of his wife. From 
morning tll night the neighbours could 
hear this woman’s tongue, and under- 
stand her doings ; bellows went skim- 
ming across the room, chairs were 
flumped down on the floor, and poor 
Gambouge’s oil and varnish-pots went 
clattering through the windows or down 
the stairs. The baby roared all day; 
and Simon sat pale and idle in a cor- 
ner, taking a small sup at the brandy- 
bottle, when Mrs. Gambouge was out 
of the way. 

One day, as he sat disconsolately at 
his easel, furbishing up a picture of his 
wife in the character of Peace, which 
he had commenced a year before, he 
was more than ordinarily desperate, 
and cursed and swore in the most pa- 
thetic manner. ‘ Oh miserable fate of 
genius!” cried he, “ was I, a man of 
such commanding talents, born for this ¢ 
to be bullied by a fiend of a wife; to 
have my masterpieces neglected by the 
world, or sold only for a few pieces. 
Cursed be the love which has misled 
me, cursed be the art which is unwor- 
thy of me! Let me dig or steal, let 
me sell myself as a soldier, or sell my- 
self to the devil, [ should not be more 
wretched than Iam now!” 

** Quite the conirary,” cried a small, 
cheery voice. 


“ What!’ exclaimed Gambouge, 
trembling, and surprised. ‘ Who’s 


there—where are you—who are you ¢” 

“You were just speaking of me,” 
said the voice. 

Gambouge held in his left band his 
palette, in his right a bladder of crim- 
son lake which he was about to squeeze 
out upon the mahogany. ‘“* Where are 
you ?”’ cried he again. 

“ S$-q-u-e-e-z-e !” exclaimed the lit- 
tle voice. 

Gambouge picked out the nail from 
the bladder, and gave a squeeze; 
when, as sure as I am living, a little 
imp spirted out from the hole upon the 
palette, and began laughing in the 
most singular and oily manner. 

When first born, he was little bigger 
than a tadpole ; then he grew to be as 
big as a mouse, then he arrived at the 
size ofa cat, and then he jumped off the 
palette, and, turning head over heels, 
asked the poor painter what he wanted 
with him, 
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The strange little animal twisted 
head over heels, and fixed himself at 
last upon the top of Gambouge’s easel, 
—smearing out with his heels all the 
white and vermilion which had just 
been laid on to the allegoric portrait of 
Mrs. Gambouge. 

“ What!” exclaimed Simon, “ is it 
the e 

* Exactly so; talk of me, you know, 
and | am always at hand: besides, I 
am not half so black as I am painted, 
as you will see when you know me a 
little better.” 

** Upon my word,” said the painter, 
“it is a very singular surprise which 
you have given me. To tell truth, I 
did not even believe in your existence.” 

The little imp put on a theatrical 
air, and, with one of Mr. Macready’s 
best looks, said,— 





‘« « There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Gambogio, 

Than are dreamed of in your philoso- 
phy.’” 


Gambouge, being a Frenchman, did 
not understand the quotation, but felt 
somehow sirangely and singularly in- 
terested in the conversation of his new 
friend. 

Diabolus continued: “ You are a 
man of merit, and want money; you 
will starve on your merit, you can only 
get money from me. Come, mny friend, 
how much is it? I ask the easiest in- 
terest in the world; old Mordecai, the 
usurer, has made you pay twice as 
heavily before now: nothing but the 
signature of a bond, which is a mere 
ceremony, and the transfer of an article 
which in itself is a supposition—a 
valueless, windy, uncertain property of 
yours, called, by some poet of your 
own I think, an animula, vagula, 
blandula ; bah! there is no use beating 
about the bush—I mean a soul. Come, 
let me have it; you know you will sell 
it some other way, and not get such 
good pay for your bargain!” and, hav- 
ing made this speech, the devil pulled 
out from his fob a sheet as big asa 
double Times, only there was a differ- 
ent stamp in the corner. 

It is useless and tedious to describe 
law documents — lawyers only love to 
read them ; and they have as good in 
Chitty as any that are to be found in 
the devil’s own—so nobly have the 
apprentices emulated the skill of the 
master. Suffice it to say, that poor 
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Gambouge read over the paper and 
signed it. He was to have all he 
wished for seven years, and at the end 
of that time was to become the property 
of the 3 Yrodvided that, during the 
course of the seven years, every single 
wish which he might form should be 
gratified by the other of the contracting 
parties— otherwise the deed became 
null and non-avenue, and Gambouge 
should be left “ to go to the his 
own way.” 

“ You will never see me again,” 
said Diabolus, in shaking bands with 
poor Simon, on whose fingers he left 
such a mark as is to be seen at this 
day —“ never, at least, unless you want 
me, for every thing you ask will be 
performed in the most quiet and every 
day manner: believe me, it is best and 
most gentlemanlike, and avoids any 
thing hke scandal. But if you set me 
about any thing which is extraordinary 
and out of the course of nature, as it 
were, come I must, you know, and of 
this you are the best judge.” So saying, 
Diabolus disappeared ; but whether up 
the chimney, through the keyhole, or 
by any other aperture or contrivance, 
nobedy knows. Simon Gambouge was 
left in a fever of delight, as, Heaven 
forgive me! I believe many a worthy 
man would be if he were allowed 
an opportunity to make a similar 
bargain. 

“ Heigho !” said Simon, “ I wonder 
whether this be a reality or a dream. 
I am sober, T know; for who will give 
me credit for the means to be drunk ? 
and as for sleeping, I’m too hungry for 
that. I wish I could see a capon and 
and a bottle of white wine.” 

“ Monsieur Simon !” cried a voice 
on the landing-place. 

“ C'est ici,” quoth Gambouge, has- 
tening to open the door. He did so; 
and, lo! there was a restaurateur’s boy 
at the door, supporting a tray, a tin 
covered-dish, and plates on the same ; 
and by its side a tall amber-coloured 
flask of Sauterne. 

“T am the new boy, sir,” exclaimed 
this youth, on entering ; “ but I believe 
this is the right door, and you asked 
for these things.” 

Simon grinned, and said, “ Certainly, 
I did ask for these things.” But such 
was the effect which his interview with 
the demon had had on his innocent 
mind, that he took them, although he 
knew that they were for old Simon the 
Jew dandy, who was mad after an 
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opera girt, and lived on the floor 
beneath. 

“Go, my boy,” he said; “ it is 
good : call in a couple of hours, and 
reraove the plates and glasses.” 

The little waiter trotted down stairs, 
and Simon sate greedily down to dis- 
cuss the capon and the white wine. 
He bolted the legs, he devoured the 
wings, he cut every morsel of flesh 
from the breast — seasoning his repast 
with pleasant draughts of wine, and 
caring nothing for the inevitable bill 
which was to follow all. 

“Ye gods!” said he, as he scraped 
away at the backbone, “ what a dinner ! 
what wine !— and how gaily served up 
too!” There were silver forks and 
spoons, and the remnants of the fowl 
were upon a silver dish. ‘* Why, the 
money for this dish and these spoons,” 
cried Simon, “ would keep me and 
Mrs. G. fora month! Iwisn”—and 
here Simon whistled, and turned round 
to see that nubody was peeping —* I 
wish the plate were mine.” 

O the horrid progress of the devil! 
“ Here they are,” thought Simon to 
himself; “‘ why should not I take them?” 
And take them he did. “ Detection,” 
said he, “ is not so bad as starvation ; 
and I would as soon live at the galleys 
as live with Madame Gambouge.” 

So Gambouge shovelled dish and 
spoons into the flap of his surtout, and 
run downstairs as if the devil were 
behind him —as indeed he was. 

He immediately made for the house 
of his old friend the pawnbroker — that 
establishment which is called in France 
the Mont de Pieté. ‘ Iam obliged to 
come to you again, my old friend,” 
said Simon, “ with some family plate, 
of which I beseech you to take care.” 

The pawnbroker smiled as he exa- 
mined the goods. ‘I can give you 
nothing upon them,” said he. 

“ What!” cried Simon; “ not even 
the worth of the silver?” 

“No; I could buy them at that 
price at the Café Morisot, Rue de la 
Verrerie, where I suppose you got 
them a little cheaper.” And, so saying, 
he shewed to the guilt-stricken Gam- 
bouge how the name of that coffee- 
house was inscribed upon every one of 
the articles which he had wished to 
pawn. 

The effects of conscience are dread- 
ful indeed! Oh, how fearful is retri- 


’ 


bution, how deep is despair, how bitter 
is remorse for crime—when crime is 
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found out ! — otherwise, conscience 
takes matters much more easily. Gam- 
bouge cursed his fate, and swore hence- 
forth to be virtuous. 

“ But, hark ye, my friend,” con- 
tinued the honest broker, “ there is no 
reason why, because I cannot lend upon 
these things, I should not buy them — 
they will do to melt, if for no other 
purpose. Will you have half the 
money ?—speak, or I peach.” 

Simon’s resolves about virtue were 
dissipated instantaneously. ‘“ Give me 
half,” he said, “ and let me go. What 
scoundrels are these pawnbrokers !” 
ejaculated he, as he passed out of the 
accursed shop, “ seeking every wicked 
pretext to rob the poor man of his 
hard-won gain.” 

When he had marched forwards for 
a street or two, Gambouge counted the 
money which he had received, and 
found that he was in possession of no 
less than a hundred francs. It wos 
night as he reckoned out his equi- 
vocal gains, and he counted them at 
the light ofa lamp. He looked up at 
the lamp, in doubt as to the course he 
should next pursue. Upon it were in- 
scribed the simple numbers, 152. ‘ A 
gambling-house,” thought Gambouge. 
“ J wisn I had half the money that is 
now on the table upstairs.” 

Hie mounted, as many a rogue has 
done before him, and found half a 
hundred persons busy at a table of 
rouge et noir. Gambouge’s five napo- 
leons looked insignificant by the side 
of the heaps which were around him ; 
but the effects of the wine, of the theft, 
and of the detection by the pawn- 
broker, were upon him, and he threw 
down his capital stoutly upon the 
oOo. 

It is a dangerous spot that OO, or 
double zero ; but to Simon it was more 
lucky than to the rest of the world. 
The ball went spinning round—in 
“ its predestined circle rolled,” as 
Shelley has it, after Goethe — and 
plumped down at last in the double 
zero. One hundred and thirty-five gold 
napoleons (louis they were then) were 
counted out to the delighted painter. 
“ Oh, Diabolus !” cried he, “ now it is 
that I begin to believe in thee! Don't 
talk about merit,” he cried; “ talk 
about fortune. Tell me not about 
heroes for the future—tell me of 
zeroes.” And down went twenty 
— more upon the QO. 

The devil was certainly in the ball : 
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round it twirled and dropped into zero 
as naturally as duck pops its head into 
a pond. Our friend received five hun- 
dred pounds for his stake; and the 
croupiers and lookers-on began to stare 
at him. 

There were twelve thousand pounds 
on the table. Suffice it to say that 
Simon won half, and retired from the 
Palais Royal with a thick bundle of 
bank-notes crammed into his dirty 
three-cornered hat. He had been but 
half an hour in the place, and he had 
won the revenues of a prince for half 
a year! 

Gambouge, as soon as he felt that 
he was a capitalist, and that he had a 
stake in the country, discovered that 
he was an altered man. He repented 
of his foul deed, and his base pur- 
loining of restaurateur’s plate. “ Oh, 
honesty !” he cried, “ how unworthy is 
an action like this of a man who has a 
property like mine!” So he went back 
to the pawnbroker with the gloomiest 
face imaginable. * My friend,” said he, 
* T have sinned against all that I hold 
most sacred ; I have forgotten my fa- 
mily and my religion. Here is thy 
money. In the name of Heaven, 
restore me the plate which I have 
wrongfully sold thee !” 

But the pawnbroker grinned, and 
said, “ Nay, Mr. Gambouge, I will 
sell that plate for a thousand franes to 
you, or I never will sell it at all.” 

“ Well,” cried Gambouge, “ thou art 
an inexorable ruffian, Troisboules ; but 
I will give thee all I am worth.” And 
here he produced a billet of five hun- 
dred francs. ‘* Look,” said he, “ this 
money is all I own; it is the payment 
of two years’ lodging. To raise it, I 
have toiled for many months ; and, 
failing, I have been a criminal. O 
Heaven! I s/ole that plate, that J might 
pay my debt, and keep my dear wife 
from wandering houseless. But I can- 
not bear this load of ignominy —I 
cannot suffer the thought of this crime. 
I will go to the person to whom I did 
wrong. I will starve, I will confess; 
but I will, I wild do right!” 

The broker was alarmed. “ Give me 
thy note,” he cried; “ here is the 
plate.” 

“ Give me an acquittal first,” cried 
Simon, almost broken-hearted ; “ sign 
me a paper, and the money is yours.” 
So Troisboules wrote according to Gam- 
bouge’s dictation: “ Received, for 13 
ounces of plate, twenty pounds.” 
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« Monster of iniquity!” cried the 
painter, “ fiend of wickedness! thou 
art caught in thine own snares. [Hast 
thou not sold me five pounds worth of 
plate for twenty? Have I it not in my 
pocket? Art thou not a convicted 
dealer in stolen goods? Yield, scoun- 
drel, yield thy money, or I will bring 
thee to justice !” 

The frightened pawnbroker bullied 
and battled for a while; but he gave 
up his money at last, and the dispute 
ended. Thus it will be seen that Dia- 
bolus had rather a hard bargain in the 
wily Gambouge. He had taken a vic- 
tim prisoner, but he had assuredly 
caught a Tartar. Simon now returned 
home, and, to do him justice, paid the 
bill for his dinner, and restored the 
plate. 

. * * 4 

And now I may add (and the reader 
should ponder upon this, as a profound 
picture of human life), that Gambouge, 
now he had grown rich, grew likewise 
abundantly moral. He was a most 
exemplary father. He fed the poor, 
and was loved by them. He scorned 
a base action. And I have no doubt 
that Mr. Thurtell, or the late lamented 
Mr. Greenacre, in similar circum- 
stances, would have acted like the 
worthy Simon Gambouge. 

There was but one blot upon his 
character — he hated Mrs. Gam. 
worse than ever. As he grew more 
benevolent, she grew more virulent; 
when he went to plays, she went to 
bible societies, and vice versa: in fact, 
she led him such a life as Xantippe led 
Socrates, or as a dog leads a cat in the 
same kitchen, With all his fortune — 
for, as inay be supposed, Simon pro- 
spered in all worldly things—he was 
the most miserable dog in the whole 
city of Paris. Only in the point of 
drinking did he and Mrs. Simon agree ; 
and for many years, and during a con- 
siderable number of hours in each day, 
he thus dissipated partially his do- 
mestic chagrin. Oh, philosophy ! we 
may talk of thee: but, except at the 
bottom of the wine-cup, where thou 
liest like truth in a well, where shall 
we find thee ¢ 

He lived so long, and in his worldly 
Matters prospered so much, there was 
so little sign of devilment in the ac- 
complishment of his wishes, and the 
increase of his prosperity, that Simon 
at the end of six years began to doubt 
whether he had made any such bargain 
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at all, as that which we have described 
at the commencement of this history. 
He had grown, as we said, very pious 
and moral. He went regularly to mass, 
and had a confession into the bargain. 
He resolved, therefore, to consult that 
reverend gentleman, and to lay before 
him the whole matter. 

“Tam inclined to think, holy sir,” 
said Gambouge, after he had concluded 
his history, and shewn how, in some 
miraculous way, all his desires were 
accomplished, ‘‘ that, after all, this 
demon was no other than the creation 
of my own brain, heated by the effects 
of that bottle of wine, the cause of my 
crime and my prosperity.” 

The confessor agreed with him, and 
they walked out of church comfortably 
together; and entered afterwards a cafe, 
where they sate down to refresh them- 
selves after the fatigues of their devo- 
tion. 

A respectable old gentleman, with a 
number of orders at his button-hole, 
presently entered the room, and saun- 
tered up to the marble table, before 
which reposed Simon and his clerical 
friend. “ Excuse me, gentlemen,” he 
said, as he took a place opposite them, 
and began reading the papers of the 
day. 

“ Bah!” said he, at last; “ sont-ils 
grands ces journaux Anglais? Look, 
sir,” he said, handing over an immense 
sheet of the Times to Mr. Gambouge, 
“ was ever any thing so monstrous ?” 

Gambouge smiled politely, and exa- 
mined the proffered page. ‘“ It is 
enormous,” he said; but I do not 
read English.” 

“* Nay,” said the man with the orders, 
* look closer at it, Signor Gambouge ; 
it is astonishing how easy the language 
is.” 

Wondering, Simon took the sheet of 
paper. He turned pale as he looked 
at it, and began to curse the ices and 
the waiter. ‘“ Come, M.1’Abbé,” he 
said ; “ the heat and glare of this place 
is intolerable,” 

# * * * 

The stranger rose with them. “ Au 
plaisir de vous revoir, mon cher mon- 
sieur,” said he ; “ I do not mind speak- 
ing before the abbé here, who will be 
my very good friend one of these days ; 
but I thought it necessary to refresh 
your memory, concerning our little 
business transaction six years since ; 
and could not exactly talk of it 
at church, as you may fancy. 
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Simon Gambouge had seen, in the 

double-sheeted Times, the paper signed 

by himself, which the little devil had 

pulled out of his fob. 
* * * = 

There was no doubt on the subject ; 
and Simon, who had but a year to live, 
grew more pious, and more careful than 
ever. He had consultations with all the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, and all the 
lawyers of the Palais. But his magni- 
ficence grew as wearisome to him as his 
poverty had heen before ; and not one 
of the doctors whom he consulted could 
give him a pennyworth of consolation. 

Then he grew outrageous in his de- 
mands upon the devil, and put him to 
all sorts of absurd and ridiculous tasks ; 
but they were all punctually performed, 
until Simon could invent no new ones, 
and the devil sate all day with his hands 
in his pockets doing nothing. 

One day Simon’s confessor came 
bounding into the room, with the 
greatest glee. “ My friend,” said he, 
“ Thave it! Eureka !—I have found it. 
Send the pope a hundred thousand 
crowns, build a new Jesuit college at 
Rome, give a hundred gold candle- 
sticks to St. Peter’s; and tell his holi- 
ness you will double all if he will give 
you absolution !” 

Gambouge caught at the notion,and 
hurried off a courier to Rame, ventre a 
terre. His holiness agreed to the re- 
quest of the petition, and sent him an 
absolution, written out with bis own 
fist, and all in due form. 

“ Now,” said he, “ foul fiend, I 
defy you! arise, Diabolus! your con- 
tract is not worth a jot: the pope has 
absolved me, and I am safe on the road 
to salvation.” In a fervour of gratitude 
he clasped the hand of his confessor, 
and embraced him: tears of joy ran 
down the cheeks of these good men. 

They heard an inordinate roar of 
laughter, and there was Diabolus sitting 
opposite to them, holding his sides, and 
lashing his tail about, as if he would 
have gone mad with glee. 

“ Why,” said he, “ what nonsense 
is this! do you suppose I care about 
that?” and he tossed the pope’s mis- 
sive into a corner. ‘“ M. Abbé 
knows,” he said, bowing and grinning, 
“ that though the pope’s paper may 
pass current here, it is not worth two- 
pence in our country. Whatdo I care 
about the pope’s absolution? you might 
just as well be absolved by your under 
butler.” 
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“ Egad,” said the abbé, “ the rogue 
is right—I quite forgot the fact, which 
he points out clearly enough.” 

“No! no, Gambouge,” continued 
Diabolus, with horrid familiarity, “ Go 
thy ways, old fellow, that cock won't 


Sight ;” and he retired up the chimney, 


chuckling at his wit and his triumph, 
Gambouge heard his tail scuttling all 
the way up, as if he had been a sweeper 
by profession. 

Simon was left in that condition of 
grief in which, according to the news- 
papers, cities and nations are found — 
when a murder is committed, or a lord 
il of the gout—a situation, we say, 
more easy to imagine than to describe. 

To add to his woes, Mrs. Gambouge, 
who was now first made acquainted 
with his compact, and its probable 
consequences, raised such a_ storm 
about his ears, as made him wish 
almost that his seven years were ex- 
pired. She screamed, she scolded, she 
swore, she wept, she went into such 
fits of hysterics, that poor Gambouge, 
who had completely knocked under to 
her, was worn out of his life. He was 
allowed no rest, night or day: he 
moped about his fine house solitary 
and wretched, and cursed his stars that 
he ever had married the butcher's 
daughter. 

It wanted six months of the time. 

A sudden and desperate resolution 
seemed all at once to have taken pos- 
session of Simon Gambouge. He called 
his family and his friends together — 
he gave one of the greatest feasts that 
ever was known in the city of Paris— 
he gaily presided at one end of his 
table, while Mrs. Gam., splendidly 
arrayed, gave herself airs at the other 
extremity. 

After dinner, using the cusiomary 
formula, he called upon Diabolus to 
appear. The old ladies screamed, and 
hoped he would not appear naked ; 
the young ones tittered, and longed to 
see the monster: every body was pale 
with expectation and affright. 

A very quiet, gentlemanly man, 
neatly dressed in black, made his ap- 
pearance, to the surprise of all present, 
and bowed all round to the company. 
“ T will not shew my credentials,” he 
said, blushing, and pointing to his 
hoofs, which were cleverly hidden by 
his pumps and shoe-buckles, “ unless 
the ladies absolutely wish it; but [am 
the person you want, Mr. Gambouge, 
pray tell me what is your will.” 
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«“ You know,” said that gentleman, 
in a stately and determined voice, 
« that you are bound to me, according 
to our agreement, for six months to 
come.” 

«“ I am,” replied the newcomer. 

“ You are to do all that I ask, 
whatsoever it may be, or you forfeit the 
bond which I gave you?” 

« It is true.” 

“You de clare this before the present 
company ! 

“ Upon my honour, asa gentleman,” 
said Diabolus, bowing, and laying his 
hand upon his waistcoat. 

A whisper of applause ran round 
the room: all were charmed with the 
bland manners of the fascinating 
stranger. 

“ My love,” continued Gambouge, 
mildly addressing his lady, “ wil you 
be so polite as to step this way? You 
know 1 must go soon, and I am 
anxious, before this noble company, to 
make a provision for one who, in sick- 
ness as in health, in povertyas in riches, 
has been my truest and fondest com- 
panion.” 

Gambouge mopped his eyes with 
his handkerchief — all the company did 
likewise. Diabolus sobbed audibly, 
and Mrs. Gambouge sidled up to her 
husband’s side, and took him tenderly 
by the hand. “ Simon!” said she, 
tenderly, ** and do you really love 
your Griskinissa ?” 

Simon continued solemnly: ‘ Come 
hither, Diabolus; you are bound to 
obey me in all things for the six months 
during which our contract has to run; 
take, then, Griskinissa Gambouge, live 
alone with her for half a year, never 
leave her from morning till night, obey 
all her caprices, follow all her whims, 
and listen to all the abuse which falls 
from her infernal tongue. Do this, 
and Task no more of you; I will de- 
liver myself up at the appointed time.” 

Not Lord Glenelg, when flogged 
by Lord Brougham in the House 
—not Mr.Cartlitch, of Astley’s Am- 
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phitheatre, in his most pathetic pass- 
ages, could look more crest-fallen, and 
howl more hideously, than Diabolus 
did now. ‘ Take another year, Gam- 
bouge,” screamed he; ‘* two more, ten 
more, a century, roast me on Law- 
rence’s gridiron, boil me in holy water, 
but don’t ask that; don’t, don’t bid me 
live with Mrs. Gambouge!” 

Simon smiled sternly. ‘* I have said 

»” he cried; “do this, or our contract 
is at an end.” 

The devil at this grinned so horribly 
that every drop of beer in the house 
turned sour: he gnashed his teeth so 
frightfully that every person in the com- 
pany well nigh fainted with the cholic. 
He slapped down the great parchment 
upon the floor, trampled upon it madly, 
and lashed it with his hoofs and his tail: 
at last, spreading out a mighty pair of 
wings a$ wide as from here to Regent 
Street, he slapped Gambouge with his 
tail over one eye, and vanished abruptly 
through the keyhole. 

Gambouge screamed with pain and 
started up. ‘“ You drunken, lazy 
scoundrel!” cried a shrill and well- 
known voice, “* you have been asleep 
these two hours; ” and here he received 
another terrific box on the ear. 

It was too true, he had fallen asleep 
at his work; and the beautiful vision 
had been dispelled by the thumps of 
the tipsy Griskinissa. Nothing re- 
mained to corroborate his story, except 
the bladder of lake, and this was spirted 
all over his waistcoat and breeches. 

* I wish,” said the poor fellow, 
rubbing his tingling cheeks, ‘“ that 
dreams were true,” and he went to work 
again at his portrait. 

* # * 

My last accounts of Gambouge are, 
that he has left the arts, and is footman 
in a small family. Mrs. Gam. takes 
in washing; and it is said that her 
continual dealings with soapsuds and 
hot water have been the only things in 
life which have kept her from sponta- 
neous combustion, 
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THE CITY OF TEMPTATION, 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Dramatis Personz. 


Sicismonp, a Monk of Wandsworth. 
Hersert, a Monk. 
AzrakL, an Evil Spirit. 
ZaMIEL, a Fiend. P 
rnon, a Seraph. 

Monks, &c. &c. &c. 


Scene I. 


Father Sictsmonv’s Cell. Time, twilight. Sicismonp and [erbert. 


Her. Are my words vain? 
Sig. As the winter’s sunshine. 
Her. And thine too, Sigismond, as are the lamps 
That waste their brightness in the sepulchre. 
Nay, more; unhallowed are thy pursuits. 
Sig. How know’st thou so, who understand’st them not ? 
Is yon black cloud, that, like a demon, frowns 
Before the hierophant of heaven, and shades 
The lustre of her advent, vain, because 
Thou know’st not whence it comes, or where it goeth ? 
Her. Nothing that God and nature’s God creates, 
But what fulfils the harmony of his works. 
But are thy works of God or Satan? 
Sig. ’Tis a doubtful cast. Truth is a treasure 
In most mysterious bondage held. I'd fain 
Trace her through all the solemn wilds of air, 
And in the chambers of the foaming deep : 
I’d pluck her from the earth’s unsated womb ; 
I would command 
Her. Damnation, Sigismond! , lay aside 
Thy cabalistic practices; renounce 
Thy impious searchings and profane desires ; 
Disturb not nature by inventions foul ; 
Nor like a burning dagger in thy heart, 
Let restless curiosity sear up 
Thy peace, which, as the orient, should glow 
Serenely in the bosoms of the just ; 
Be like thy brotherhood —-content. 
Sig. Content! Go bid the lava-flood that rolls | 
Down to the writhing ocean to be cool ; 
Command the avalanche, that hangs like hate, 
Pallid with rage, to stay its hideous wrath ; 
Go bid the eagle mate him with the dove, 
The whirlwind take the halcyon for its bride; 
But tell not Sigismond to be content. 
Her. God pity thee, good brother ! 
Sig. Say, rather, thee and them who daily die 
In very weariness that they do live. 
Thou and thy brothers, through the dull routine, 
From sunrise unto sunset, chime and chant, 
And eat and pray, and pray and eat again, 
Dragging existence onwards to its grave, 
Like mere machines, obedient unto hours. 
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Her. We're of the earth and earthy ; and to Him 
Whose canopy’s infinity, whose throne 

Glows with omnipotence, whose sceptre is 

Eternity, we do devote our lives ; 

And dost thou, O Sigismond, dost thou dare 

Pity us for these our ministrations ? 

Sig. Not for what ye do, but what ye do not, 
Thou hast my pity, Herbert. 

Her. How so? 

Sig. Man was not born only to worship God. 
His powers are of the earth as well as heaven. 

The river riseth ere it seek the sea, 

Aud divers blessings giveth as it runs ; 

So ere o’er the blue foam where the stars rejoice, 
The soul shall mount, it must perform that part 
The earth claims of it. 

Her. True, brother; and that is due to God! 

Sig. I say thee nay; it is a dull deceit 
To crib th’ expansive energy of mind 
Unto the jingling of a matin-bell. 

The mind doth hunger, and is parched with thirst, 
And it must search for food, and dig for springs, 
Or, like a charnel taper unsupplied, 

League with the gloom around it. 

Her. O, false and specious eloquence, to thrust 
Thy earthly passions ‘tween thy heavenly wants. 
Why wilt thou strive to cloak thy sinful arts 
With such unhallowed aid? Dost thou not deal 
In magic, and searchest with fiery glance 
Into unwholesome mysteries !—dost not hold 
Converse with spirits ! 

Sig. Thou say’st so; and, if true, what then? 
I could not converse with the sullen shades, 

Save by the powers Heaven gives me ; and if given, 
What but for use? The knowledge I have is power, 
And all my power but knowledge : 

The spirits I use are but thy ignorance. 

Her. Ignorance! Such ignorance may I possess 

Whilst the fine fluid agitates my heart. 

My ignorance is virtue to thy wits, 

Which tyrannise the vessel they should govern. 
What will thy higher knowledge yield to thee 
That my more humble will not earn ? 

Sig. Power! fame! immortality ! 

Her. O hideous mockery! Hearken to my words ; 
Sigismond, | have a vision to unfold. 

Sig. Ah! a vision; quick, quick, proceed ; visions 
Ave shadowings out of other years ; they pluck 
From our dark foe the future, hidden things ; 

I do believe in dreams. 

Her. In the deep midnight, when the moon was high, 
And the vast veil that shrines Omnipotence 
Was gemmed with stars — those lovely, radiant lights 
That seem as seraphs placed in the glad heavens, 

To worship all creation, — on my couch 
I lay, like Penitence with clasped hands. 
Silence at last admonished me, I slept. 
Then came the dream: methought that I did stand 
In the centre of a plain of sepulchives ; 
The thousand tombs shone on me through the dark 
With a most mournful paleness ; some arose 
Like pyramids, piercing the solemn clouds ; 
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Others, like altars, flashing with quick lights, 
Dazzled the sight with countless jewell’ry ; 
And there were coffins, and the coffins’ wrecks, 
Scattered about; and frail humanity, 

Half garbed and half consumed, lay here and there. 
The winds sighed through the cypresses, and made 
Mosaic melodies. 1 stood 

Holding my breath, as if the very place 

Demanded it; terror-struck, on I went, 

Reading the mournful records of the dead, 

And on the nobler shrines deciphering 

Departed glories; aloud, aloud I cried, 

And the tombs murmured at the doleful sounds, 

“ Happy are they who have not lived in vain, 

But o’er their dust have triumphed, and have gone 
To claim the immortality they’ve earned.” 

Thus mused I; when, with a sudden roar, 

The wild blast struck me fiercely in the face, 

And like a howling drunkard the earth reeled, 

The mighty mausoleums to and fro 

Rocked like to infants’ cradles, and the trees, 
Plucked by their bearded roots, shot through the air ; 
Methought I heard the hideous sound of bones 
Clank against one another, and that flames, 
Phantoms of sight, from fleshless sockets gleamed, 
And glared upon me, and that withered tongues 
Did with a husky crackling wag at me. 

My hairs stood up, each stiffened to a dread ; 

My limbs were pedestalled on earth like ice ; 

My heart was frozen to my breast, and beat not. 

In this terrific state I stood congealed, 

When, lo! in distance, like a waning cloud, 

So pale the locks that streamed from off his brow, 
An ancient man forth came; his head was white 
As is the foam of Alpine avalanche ; 

In his right hand a crooked sithe he bore, 

Bright as the sun’s eye ; in his left, a glass— 

A dial of the dead ; above his brows 

Two mighty wings arose, that sweeping fell, 
Clasping his body round. 

“ Thou,” said he, with a mighty voice, that shook 
The very battlements of heaven afar, 

Stilling the blasty death-storm that raged round, 

«* Thou mockery of mortality ! 

Upon the verge of life and death ; thou fool! 

Sull dazzled by the dignities of earth, 

Lured by the trumpet-pest of treacherous fame, 
Look now quick-sighted whether thou canst see 
The difference between the kingly dust, and that 
Which, breathing, formed a slave!” Then, towering high, 
Out of himself he rose, and raised his sithe, 

And with one horrid sweep the tombs fell down, 
And all were nothing. Horror transfixed me there ; 
I looked, and saw but dust — dust —dust. 

** Go seek, poor fool, another road,” he cried ; 

‘« The imperishable temple is not here. 

Behold ! how human grandeur falls away ; 

And think the sons of Babel they can carve 
Eternity in marble, quarry fame 

From out the rocks, and pride immortal make ? 
Fame’s but a bubble on the human heart ; 

One icy sigh of mine can shatter both. 
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I am the embracer of all secret space ; 
I am the parent of all life and death ; 
A sepulchre’s my throne, my footstool, ruin ; 
My strength’s decay ; corruption is my breath ; 
The spirit of dead spirits 1 do breathe. 
One thing alone withstands my dark career — 
Virtue is eternal, mortal. I am Time!” 
The vision of destruction past, | woke. 

Sig. (laughing). Ha, ha, ha, ha! 


Her. Why laughest thou? Methinks thy humour were misplaced: 


Fools chuckle when wisdom doth look grave. 
Sig. Our case, good brother Herbert, is reversed ; 
Wisdom now laughs, and 
Her. Pause, Sigismond ; be not offensive to me: 
See’st thou no awful moral in my dream ? 
Sig. An awful truism I do perceive, 
And which to incense thee required a vision — 
‘Time destroys all things!” Ha, ha, ha! 
Her. O, by the God that made thee, Sigismond, 
And by his holy temple which we serve, 
Refrain from impious experiments : 
Break all thy crucibles, and burn thy books. 
Sig. A son of earth, yet am I not of earth, 
For | do feel some energetic power 
Throbbing within my heart— within my brain, 
As restless as the spirit of the deep. 
On me the sun shines not as upon you ; 
The heavens in their rich azure loveliness, 
Now veiled in cloud-foam, and now robed in gold, 
Canopy not creation to thine eye 
As unto mine; the glittering gems of night — 
Some calm, as is the brow of contemplation, 
Some as winged spirits, all glorious, all arrayed 
With lustre, like the eye of Innocence — 
From their empyreal altitudes shew not 
To me as unto thee; the rushing winds, 
Which oft I’ve thought must be the echoing sounds 
Of the archangel choir in Heaven, 
Now chanting forth their glorious matin hymns, 
Then softly breathing evening aves round, 
Within my ear speak not as unto thine. 
My parent earth, with all its hills and dales, 
And shadowy woods, and rivers rolling life ; 
Its flowers, caressings of the sun ; its seas, 
Whereon high heaven may look upon her lights : 
These, and all else that are, are not to me 
As unto thee, being because they are. 
But they do call up most unfathomed thoughts, 
And yearnings mighty, and outshadowings vast ; 
And for the well-spring of the fountain-head, 
As the hart panteth for the purling brook, 
I thirst; and I must search, and I must delve, 
Quenchless, unsatisfied, and discontent; 
And though I’m hurled right o’er the toppling crags 
Of my own daring, 1 must on—on—on: 
Unmask the awful agencies of earth, 
Unravel mysteries, and from the womb 
Of our most ancient mother summon forth 
Creation from her hidden depths. My lip 
Is parched, and, Herbert, I must drink the flood 
Of my unsated longings, though I quaff 
A lava stream that shall burn up all thought, 
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All faith, all fear, all reverence, all dread ; 
So, prithee, good Herbert, trouble me no more ; 
Upon an awful precipice I stand, 
Surrounded by the rolling clouds of doubt, 
Which I will penetrate or perish. 
Her. Brother in love, from evil may’st thou bring 
Good unto all, and mostly to thyself. 
Sig. So be it, Herbert: the river from the rock 
Runs into sunshine, so may I. 
Her. Heaven grant it so. Farewell! [ Scene closes. 














Scene II. 





Time, night ; the Stars and Constellations gloriously shining. 
ZamieL, the Evil Spirit, appears. 





Zamiel, Darkness and Light striving for mastership. 
So should it be ; all harmony is hateful. 
When the day slept within the urn of time, 
And the arch-seraph of immortal bloom 
Retired within his evening sanctuary, 
From my stern sovereign’s kingdom forth [ sped, 
To do his bidding ; for our wings, unused 
To aught save light sepulchral, copper gloom, 
Would vainly toil in flight. God! but ’tis glorious 
To sweep through infinite space, all steeped in stars, 
Planets, and suns, and mighty matchless orbs. 
And spite of our foul appetites, ’tis sweet 
To listen to the harmony suffused 
O’er the spread heavens around me. I visit— 
By him of Pandemonium sent —a mortal, 
One dedicated to his knees, to lip 
The psalmody, and chant monastic hymns ; 
Unsatisfied with God, like one of us 
He would unrip all mysteries, and fathom 
What man may fathom not, but which he shall. 
It were a greater glory to trepan 
The worshipper of Him we fear and hate. 
He covets power, proud potency, and gold ; 
He shall have all, but with most studious arts 
And demon cunning must be tempted. Azrael 
Attends him, lures him; makes him believe alone 
His earthly wit hath summoned him. Ah! I see 
One of God’s angels flaming on this way, 
On like an orb of fire. Where shall I flee? 
I'll crouch within his lustre. What! Do I fear? 
I'll brave his presence, fling him scorn for scorn: 
I can lose naught; bis brightness he may soil, 
Whilst with his splendour I array myself. 
He comes ; ’tis Athon, lovely seraph ! 
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Enter Eruon, a blaze of glory flaming round Zamirt. 


ZEth. Son of the serpent! what unhallowed scheme 
Hath brought thee, like a plague-spot, through the heavens ? 
Zam. Contemptuous seraph, thy fine wit should know 
All things: thou art, thou know’st, from heaven ; and heaven, 
I’m told, is full of knowledge. 
4th. And more of holiness since ye departed. 
Zum. And fierce potentiality, that brooks 
No evil, save his good. 
Eth. Thou miserable fiend, vile copyist 
Of him, permitted one in hell to rule. 
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His evil, as thou call’st it, fiend, is good. 
Know’st thou not God is light, the sun his shade, 
And every orb but glorious thoughts of his 
Perfection and effulgency ? 
3 Zam. Rather of his indomitable pride, 
j Creating worlds to dazzle and destroy. 
; Since last I coursed the ether, some are gone,— 
Ay, the most glorious, too—arch seraph-stars, 

. Flaming like beacons ’fore the gate of heaven. 
ye Whence are they ? 

FE LEth. Recalled unto his bosom. 

Zam. So shall we never be, and that were good ; 
Darkness and light are enemies, as we are. 

Eth. Insolent condemned! presume no further: 
Thy insignificant viciousness may spit 
Sin like the serpent; for it is permitted. 

Zam. Oh, what a grateful burden do we bear. 
Howling and cursing are our hymns on high. 
Detested seraph ! how [ hate the light 
Streaming from off thy brows, till e’en the stars 
Grow dim around us. Oh! that my very curse 
Could blast ye all, and them! Thou hast my scorn— 
The scorn of agony that I endure ; 

And would far sooner than on bended knee, 
And to the timbrel’s sound raise quivering hands 
In homage unto him thou servest. 

Eth. Imbecile fiend! dost thou not serve in hell, 
And in the blackness of thy impiousness 
Blendeth thy darkness with the gloom around 
Unto the sovereign of despair? Poor wretch ! 

Thou art but instrument of God’s great wrath, 
Serving thy master, Satan, who serves mine : 
Thou’rt but a third-rate sin. 

Zam. I do confess God’s power ; but I do curse 
The lips that do confess it. 

ZEth, They’re cursed already, Zamiel. 

am. If so, then are my words all cursed; and so 
Art thou. 

ZEth. Follow me, fiend. 

Zam. Thee! courtier of heaven, never. 

th. Then will I thee. Thou messenger of sin, 
Think’st thou I know not thy intent ? 

Zam. If so, perchance thou’lt tell me my success, 
Omniscience most celestial. 

ZEth. Whether I know or not, I'll follow thee, fiend ; 
Thy flight ’s to earth — temptation is thy errand. 

Zam. An as thou say’st I’m instrument of Heaven, 
Wilt dare to baffle me? Beware of sin. 

Eth. Sneerer, the trial lies between us both,— 
Virtue opposed to vice : no force I use, 

But argument celestial. Away ! 

Zam. Why, it were right Virtue should follow Vice ; 
Humility earns its reward. On! on! 

He rushes on his course, followed by Atuon, who renders the 
Siend invisible by his own glory. 


7 
wel 


SE AE rts Metals 


Scene III. 


The Monastic Burial-ground of Wandsworth Abbey. S1G1smonv with a magic 
cincture round him. Time, midnight. 


Sig. Oh, glorious, awful midnight! ’tis an hour 
For thought to climb the heavens, and commune with 
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The spirits that do gather round the orbs 

Of High Omnipotence : how lovely blooms 

The sunrose of the night, whilst round her gather 

All the sky-flowers to wreathe her coronet. 

Oh, evening vestal, with thy nunlike glance 

Cancelling darkness, purifying gloom, 

Making the couches of the winds all white, 

Yet lustrous as the brow of Magdalen 

Weeping her sins away. Silence awakes, 

And in my breast [ hear my own heart beat, 

As if to rouse sad conscience laired within. 

Conscience! I have imprisoned conscience; sleep, 

Soul-searcher, in thy cell, till with the spear 

Of penitence T pierce thee to the quick, 

And re-baptise thee with awakening tears. 

By arts which I dare name not, 1 have gained 

Power over spirits. Am I condemned for this? 

By subtle exercise of my poor brain 

Shall I be exiled from the realms of light? 

Why, what is magic but a mental art, 

Whose strength lies in the weakness of mankind. 

Who are my judges! they who understand not. 

Shall I submit me to the tongues of fools ? 

Ay, as the rock rolls back the raging sea, 

I'll fling their foain and lip-froth to “the winds. 

| He looks towards heaven. 

The heavens grow clouded, phantom-like, and wan ; 

And, save some scattered stars, like sentinels 

Watching for militant dawn, the rest are fled : 

The hierophant of heaven has veiled the lights 

Of her high altar, and the tombs around 

Stand lustreless. Now will 1 summon forth 

Azrael, the spirit of my power. 

[ He forms a magic circle round him, and waves his wand in 
the air. 

Son of the secret, lo! appear. 
By breath and life, 
By death and strife, 
By sin and shame, 
Ly fire and flame, 
By blood and slaughter, 
By hell’s dark daughter, 
And by the sulphur 
Which shall engulf her, 
Fiend, or spirit, here! 

[A low moaning wind, and a lurid glimmer of reddish light, 
announce the approach of the Spirit. The abbey clock 
tolls twelve ; the gravestones and venerable cloisters of the 
abbey are illuminated by the strange radiance of AzRAEL, 
who suddenly appears. 


Azr. Hail, master! hail! quick as a sulphur-beam, 
Or the red lightning’s sting, | come. 


Sig. Thanks, obedient “spirit ! I’m ill at rest. 
Success attends me not; I am defied. 
1 fling my searching glances through the clefts 
And caves of the bowelled deep, and all in vain. 
Azr. Defied! who dares defy thee, Sigismond ? 
Methought that thou wert dominant on earth, 
Out of thyself hadst sprung, and hadst arrayed 
Such potency around thee, that no child 
Stained with the soil of dust could match with thee. 
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Sig. Not so. I am the very mockery of might ; 
The subtle essence of my brain is driven 
Back on itself— cramped into feebleness ; 
My fortitude is broken ; my desires, 
Hot as the sin-flood, in derision foiled. 
Azrael, I’m conquered. 
Azr. By whom? 
Sig. By Ahriman, for none but he could do’t. 
Azr. That cannot be; he is my loving liege. 
Thou dost forget thyself. 
Sig. I do; dull disappointment blinds me, spirit. 
A son of earth defies me — Roger Bacon ! 
He hath denied 
Azr. A powerful being, but not more so than thou. 
Zophiel and other spirits watch his thoughts, 
And execute his wishes. 
Sig. What then, art not thou their equal ? 
Azr. No, no; they are imperial sons of light: 
I’m of a lower grade amongst the powers 
That are not of your world. 

Sig. O, craving soul, thus plunging through the foam 
Of passion, quenchless as those stars that look 
Like death-lights in their lairs. Ob! palsied brain — 
Dungeon of thought that gnaweth thee in vain— 

How have I roused thee like a frantic steed, 
Ileadlong to rush o’er precipices wild, 

O’er beetling crags down to the womb of night, 
And from the central fires of earth to pluck 
Some spirit forth, that should confess my power, 
Obey my will, and subject all things to me. 

O hideous fool! why have I dimmed my days 
With toil and fasting, till my brow grew pale 
As the last agony of grief; why earned I 

Power over thee, thou fiend, thou subtle fiend, 
If on the winds of heaven a mortal may 
Disperse my labours, and defy my might? 

Azr. Sigismond, thou breath’st a whirlwind ; be calm : 

All power is of degree, and so is thine, 

And so is mine ; we leap not into strength 

Like the sun from his couch full orbed ; all must 
Patiently toil, and toiling, persevere : 

So do thou, and thou wilt succeed. 

Sig. Thou deceiv’st me, spirit ; thou art, by hell, a lie. 
Thou canst — yea, thou shalt— do my bidding, fiend ; 
Or, by the power with which I summoned thee, 

The terrible sirocco of my soul 

Shall leap into my lip; the word shall pass, 
Winged messenger of thy despair, to bear thee 
Down to the bottom of Arabian gulf,-- 

There, there to writhe, till Time, a howling ghost, 
Startles the dying breeze of earth. 

Azr. Master, I do submit me, on condition : 

Thou understandest 

Sig. | comprehend thee, tempter; be it so. 
In my mind’s energy oft have I rushed, 

High over the avalanches of the winds, 

Up to the zenith; then down, down again, 
Through the seared bosom of the ancient earth, 
Dived like a fire-fiend, till the reeking shrine 
Of boiling thought hath, like inebriation, 

Reeled beneath the fever-draught of fierce desire. 
All impious arts, and sciences occult, 
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Infernal and prohibited, I’ve studied, 
Hence thou art at my will; yet vain the flight. 
O’er other minds, mine own imperial sweeps ; 
Based on a quicksand are my works, and sink 
Before another’s potency. The friar ! 
Thou know’st him, fiend — the secret solely has 
Of visiting the invisible cities. 
Thus is he master of the boundless wealth 
I pine for, and, by the power that made me, . 
I will possess. 
Azr, Yet, what avail those riches to the friar ? 
Is he not poor? Those masses of red gold, 
Those inexhaustible treasures that are his, 
As long as he employs not, he is 
Sig. An idiot, more hateful than thyself,— 
A matchless fool, whom other fools should swear by,— 
A madman, wild as the rack of heaven, 
Or storm-moon, turning the clouds to ghosts. 
Give them to me, thou fiend! they shall be used. 
Azr. Swear! 
Sig. By the strong thirst that is upon my soul, 
And by the agonies "tween life and death, 
And by the tortures of the damned, I swear ; 
Grant me the citadelled treasures of the deep,— 
Place them within my clutch, and I do yield 
Unto the dreadful potentate who reigns 
O’er the sepulchral realms of gloom, my soul, 
My body, and my will, for ever! 




















[AzRakL vanishes. 
Cuorvs oF INVISIBLE Spirits. 


Spirits all, rejoice, rejoice ; 
Listen demons to his voice ; 
Another son of earth is ours ; 
Shout, shout Satanic powers ! 
He is ours—he is ours! 


S1GIsMOND (overpowered with terror). 


Oh, Heaven! what horror broods upon my soul ; 

What hideous sounds are ringing in mine ears ; 

Oh, terrible pollution—impious lips ! 

The very graves seem opening their dark jaws, 

And the bleached skeletons their whitened bones, 

And rattling joints to seize on me. Off! off! 

Clutch me not, charnel phantoms. 

Corruptions of the cemetery, avaunt. 

Oh, Azrael! friend, demon, devil, aid me. 

What! hast thou fled me, slave? Ha! ha! hal 

[He laughs frantically ; the abbey bell tolls for midnight 
prayer ; and the brethren of Wandsworth pass hurriedly 
through the dark cloisters— the foremost carrying 
torches. 
Sig. Shall I keep vigil over dead men’s bones, 

And watch the gibbering spectres mouth at me ? 

Oh, God! have mercy on me,-- bear me up. 

Meek, melancholy Penitence guide my steps 

Unto the oratory of prayer and praise. 

I'll join my brethren, cancel my rash oath — 

Oath unfulfilled, for it is incomplete. 

[ He joins the last of the procession, and enters the abbey, to 
the interior of which the scene changes. 






Outside the 
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Monks and Nuys chanting. 


Ave Maria! as the sun to the morning, 
As joy to the heart sorrow loves to abuse, 
As stars that the cdimness of eve are adorning, 

Ave Maria! art thou dear unto us. 
















































Our tears are like rivers, they run o’er our bosoms, 

They wash our weak limbs, but they free not the stain ; 
Oh! like the dew on the spring’s early blossoms, 

Come to our bosoms, nor warm them in vain. 


Come like a star-dream, O holy and blessed, 
With the calm wing of thy healing and love, 

That the struck heart and the sorrow oppressed 
May soar on its brightness to mansions above. 


Come from the depths of thy glory unto us, 
Fling the drear shadows of sinners aside ; 

Mercy and penitence heal us and woo us, 
Ave Maria! be our mistress and guide. 


Ave Maria! by the tears we are weeping, 
Wrung from the bosoms of sorrow and strife, 

May our hearts be as pure as the infant’s when sleeping, 
Mayst thou be the fountain of mercy and life. 


Ave Maria! when we’re watching and weary, 
Wounded by conscience, and tortured by truth, 
Be thou the dove o’er our miseries dreary ; 
Make us as pure as the day-dawn of youth. 


Ave Maria! now the dark is around us, 
And sin, like a sentinel, stands in the shade, 
And passion, and pride, and temptation surround us ; 
Ave Maria! be thy presence displayed. 
[Stcismonp, who had fallen on his knees, and with clasped 
hands and agonising countenance had been listening to the 
Ave, with a loud groan falls senseless to the earth. 
Herbert and other Monks flock round him, and carry him 
to his cell. 


Scene IV. 


Monastery. Zamiet, on a blood-red Horse, attired like a Bravo, 
and by his side another Horse, riderless. 


Zam. The seraph thon, like a bird of prey, 
Through the enormous sky did track my flight. 
Oft would I turn, and fiercely fix upon him 
A glance of hell-wrath; but in vain. On, on, 
Now like a thunderbolt between the stars 
I fell, as suddenly upsoared to foil 
This delegated holiness of heaven ; 
At last when nearing earth with joy I saw, 
Accumulating clouds, black as the dead, 
The strangling, or the damned —dark as God's wrath, 
Foul as the canopy of bell; quickly 
As evil penetrates the heart, 1 sprung 
1’ th’ midst, clothing my gloom with theirs— when, lo! 
Outleapt the lightning. I upon its crest 
Rode like a demon on my own home flame, 
And in a moment reached the earth —Ha, ha! 
Where wanderest now thy wing, thou son of light ? 
Think’st thou to match the fiends in cunning? As well 
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Might we attempt to rival thee in virtue. 

Ah, by sin’s majestic potentate ! again 

Comes the detested seraph! Blast him, fiends! 
Hell-dogs devour him! flames consume him ! 


[ He gnashes his teeth with rage, 


Enter Etuon on a snow-white Steed, its housings covered with jewels, himself 
attired in a bright green huntsman’s dress. 


Zth. Thou, with a scowl chiselled upon thy brow 
By agony, undying and eternal, 

Thinkst thou thy red and restless eye, wherein 
Envy and hate, malignancy and fear, 

Burn hideously, could travel through the sky 
Without my seeing it, thou drunken fiend ? 

Zam. Thou miserable spy of heaven, is this thy task ? 
Are these the noblest gifts thy God has given ? 

Are these his angels’ loftiest occupations, 
To attend on fallen spirits ? 

Eth. Stale taunter, hast thou only learned to use 

The lips of thy loathsome chief at second-hand ? 
I’d deemed e’en degradation’s lowest depths, 
Of which thou art no ornament, at least 

Ilad some dim shade of what is noble left. 
Happy for thee hadst thou been of the dead. 

<am. The only kind words, seraph, thou hast spoken — 
Uttered, but not intended, though from heaven, 

And boasting much of mercy. Would I were dead! 
For tranquil slumbers hold the dead; and they 
Were happy only that they did not feel. 

“ He who can hold no more his sobbing breath, 

Or keep his eyelids open to the world, 

Shuffles about to make bis pillow easy, 

Then slips into his shroud, and rests for ever ;” 
Whilst we 

th. Are, from the highest heaven to deepest hell, 

But standing curses to the peopled worlds ; 
The living wraths of God — rebellions foiled 
By feeblest efforts of his will. Ye are 

Fiends of his power, obeying his commands. 

Zam. But not thine, proud seraph. 

ZEth. Mine, too, through him. 

Zam. Heaven-born, thou liest. 

Ath. An were my purpose with thee but to strive, 
Straight through the enormous depths of day and night, 
High o’er the orbs, and by the countless suns 
Scattered by God’s benevolence, I’d hurl 
Thee and thy blackness till the doom of time, 
Whirling and whirling, that the fires within thee, 
Roused by the riotous blasts, should rage in flames, 
In agonising flames around thee. 

cum. Boaster and braggart—heaven-begotten serf! 
Did I but seize thee in my grappling clutch, 

I’d send thee soaring o’er the azure vaults, 
A scattered essence of what once thou wert ; 
I'd dash thee ‘gainst the very throne of 

4Eth. Another word, blasphemer and polluter! 
And thy red lip shall spout with fire, thy throat 
Shall be a hissing flame, thy very breath 
A scorching whirlwind of despair, thy brain 
Hot as the censers of God’s boiling wrath. 

Forbear, or tremble ! 


cam. I do forbear, but not from fear of thee. 
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We fiends have wits so fine for our revenge, 
That though all heavenly seraphim interposed, 
Their dulness were no match for us. Behold! 
I lead a good man to destruction — revenge 
Transcendent — the fiend’s ovation ! 

Eth. Temptation is the sword with which thou slayest — 
I bear the shield of virtue —fair the fight : 
I watch thee, fiend ! 

Zam. Be itso. Down the unfathomable depths 
And hideous precipices I shall plunge 
Unto Zehenna with this holy monk, 
One of God’s people; who, with raging thirst, 
Longs like a woman for the bright red gold — 
Sigismond, the prayer-man—thou know’st him ! 

Eth. Go to thy task, and if thou winn’st him, well ; 
If not, he’s mine in spite of all thy arts 
And fiendish subtleties. 

am. I go, all self-sufficient seraph. 

[ He advances towards the gates of the Monastery, and the 
scene closes. 


Scene V. 


Enon, Zamret, Stcismonp between them. A wild, hideous country. They 


are approaching the edge of a terrific precipice. 


Sig. O horror, agony ! and where am I? 
I deemed me summoned to the fearful couch 
Of Egmont’s dying count ; but within 
The power of fiends am I. Yet one is beautiful, 
Unearthly beautiful ; and on his brow 
Eternal peace is stamped, and radiant hope, 
And faith as lustrous as the morning stars — 
He cannot be a fiend ! 
But ah, the other! what an awful wreck 
Of heavenly outline scowls in gloom around. 
His front is like a sun eclipsed ; thereon 
A fierce, a faded, awful grandeur burns ; 
And on his lip, coiled like a noxious snake, 
Broods agony ; his eyes like death-flames glower, 
Ah me, I’m lost !— oh, wretched Sigismond ! 
[ They plunge over the precipice, and descend upon the shores 
of a vast expanse of water. 
Zam. On, man of God, fearless and reckless plunge. 
Sig. Heaven have mercy on me! 
A‘th, Fear not, pale monk — thy faith be firm. 


[Zamir and /Eruon seize him on either hand, and plunge 
into the sulphur sea of Asphaltites. 


Scene VI. 


ehenna, one of the lost cities, a City of Fire ; its architecture of the antediluvian 


ages. 
Sig. (clinging to thon). Horribly beautiful! Where am I, spirit, 
Or fiend? No; thou art no fiend. 
Eth. Thou’rt in the City of Temptation, monk. 
Fear not, but let thy faith be firm. 
Zam. Thou'rt in the imperial magazine of wealth. 
King of the gold mines shalt thou be. 
Sig. Oh what a glorious, what a hideous scene. 
A spanless space of rolling flame, and bright 
As the sun’s palace. How sublimely shoot 
Tower, battlement, and arch, in red-hot light; 
In scarlet radiance, stretching colonnades ; 
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Pilastered galleries ; flights of flaming steps, 
Vivid as marble sparkling with white heat ; 
And domes expanding like huge fiery clouds ; 
Whilst all around an ocean of red flames 
Washes the city’s base—O God! O God! 
What doI see? Men! Ay, for to and fro, 
The semblances of my shape, but far more huge, 
Like animated statues of hot metal, 
Move here and there through streets of arching flames. 
Silent, and sad, and solemn is their wo ; 
Their features swoln with pangs ; their visages 
Contracted, like the Gorgons, with wild pain. 
Yet voiceless are their sufferings. One comes near: 
Ilis red and raging eye he turns on me, 
Scorching me like a burning mirror. O death! 
He spreads his heated arms like flakes of fire. 
Save me, great power of mercy !—save me, spirit ! 
[ He clings wildly to Etnoy. 
ZEth. Monk, fear not! TI told thee to have faith. 
JEthon am I, one of the sons of light, 
Who stand before the awful throne of God 
For ever and for ever. I am sent, 
In His paternal mercy, to disclose 
The invisible city of Zehenna— 
To shew thee its unhallowed mysteries, 
Its foul corruptions ; for corrupt it fell, 
By the same judgment that o’erthrew Gomorrah 
And all the cities of the sinful plain, 
Turned into furnaces like what thou seest. 
Ere ’tis too late, remember Him who sent me. 
Zam. Yes, monk of the earth, this is a glorious place, 
A palace of magnificence — Zehenna ! 
Wherein those mighty hoards of wealth are kept 
For thee and thine. 
th. Wherein the bane and scourge of thine own world 
Reside. 
Zam. Wherein the power, the grandeur of the heart, 
And all ambition’s loftiest means exist. 
ZEth. Wherein from mortals’ erring sight are sealed 
The deadly fountains of corruption. 
Zam. Wherein the master-key of ali desires, 
Of all delights, soft pleasures, tempting bliss, 
Is foully locked up. 
th. O Sigismond ! on those poor reptiles look ; 
Those animated fire-flames, voiceless woes — 
Those living agonies, those shapes of men, 
As ’twere in glowing metal carved, are 
Victims of pleasures false, desires untamed, 
Which thy cupidity may earn, 
Zam. Look through yon dazzling opening, Sigismond ! 
Gaze on that jewelled temple: it contains 
The shining heaps of ore thou covetest ; 
King of the world, thou’lt be possessed of them — 
And they are thine. 
ZEth. Monk Sigismond, attend to me. 
This is Zehenna, the luxurious shrine 
Of wealth and all abomination : 
One of the lost cities of the plain, o’erwhelmed 
By God’s great wrath ; and those tormented wretches, 
Idolators of metal, as thou ’dst be, 
Have sold themselves, as thou hast partly done, 
Unto the great deceiver. Thou art a man: 
Men were these too—and what, monk, are they now ? 
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Zam. Nay, noble Sigismond, close not thine eyes 
Upon the rich outpourings of thine earth. 
The stars in heaven grow dim before these gems. 
These tawny riches and these sparkling ores 
Will render thee immortal. 
These, and all that the guarded cities hold, 
Myriads of jewels, silver, and pale gold, 
I give to thee. 
Sig. O most bewildered, wretched Eremite. 
Lost, lost ! 
th. O most imprudent, avaricious monk, 
The awful vengeance of thy God behold ! 
Commissioned by His mercy, I will lave 
The desolation of thy wounded heart, 
And, like the halcyon bosom’d on the storm, 
Will from these hideous and eternal horrors 
Bring peace unto thee, if thou hast but faith. 
2am. And | am he, a potentate of power, 
A mighty spirit of the secret world, 
To whom, pale monk, thou didst devote thyself, 
Body and soul, for ever. 
Sig. O horror! 
Eth. Aud I’m the seraph thon, thy soul’s spirit. 
There is a link wanting to weld thine oath. 
Zam. (with a terrific voice, his eye flashing flame.) Determine! 
Thou art mine! 
[ He stretches forth his hand, to tear away the horrified and 
almost stifled Monk from the supporting embrace of 
/EtHon. 
Ath. (looking upon him benignly.) Speak, feeble earth, and fear 
not. 
Sig.(starting convulsively forward.) Thine !— never, dark demon ! 
Thou cannibal of souls, avaunt! away ! 
I spurn thee as the whirlwind spurns the cloud. 
The boon, the boon’s untouched—I am myself. 
My frenzied wickedness stares me in the face. 
I fling the loathsome death-charm back to thee ; 
And, pressing Penitence to my sobbing breast, 
Wash white my soul for heaven with sinful tears. 
Oh, what a gulf of horror have I passed. 
How my unhallowed crimes do press me down ; 
Whilst Mercy, born of my sobbing, lifts me up 
To Hope, that sanctifies my life renewed. 
Baek to thy element, false fiend! Henceforth 
I strangle Sin, and mate with Penitence : 
My drink, my tears ; my food, my ceaseless sighs ; 
My couch, good thoughts ; my pillow, holy acts ; 
My temple, prayer; my joy, all-hallowed hymns ; 
My footstool, faith ; my day and night, my God! 
And thou, O spirit, my harbinger to heaven ! 
[ He falls on his face, and clasps the feet of rtuon. 
Zam. ( furiously.) Rash fool, foul earth, farewell ! 
[ He disappears. 
th. O penitent son of crime, thou art forgiven. 
Thy faith hath saved thee—‘“ go, and sin no more !” 


[Zrnon applies a silver bugle to his lips, and at its tones, 
so unearthly, SicisMonD swoons with ecstasy. When he 
recovers his senses, he finds himself in his cell, upon his own 
bed, whilst the glorious morning sun shone with heavenly 
radiance upon him ; and from his couch arose the Monk, 
to a life of penitence, prayer, and praise. 
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In the present state of human know- 
ledge, it is reserved for few persons to 
be discoverers on a large scale. Of 
the first class of these there has been 
but one Newton, of whom La Grange 
remarked, en dépit, that he had “ solved 
the problem of the universe ;”—but one 
Columbus, who ventured to sail in 
search of a new world ;—but one Clair- 
aut, who predicted, from the delay in 
the return of Halley’s comet, the pos- 
sibility of another planet forming a 
part of our system; and accordingly, 
Herschel shortly after discovered, be- 
yond the region of Saturn, the Geor- 
gium Sidus. The enterprise ofa Bruce 
brought to light the strange, and for a 
short time incredible, habits of Abys- 
sinian savages; and the persevering 
energy of Mungo Park first opened to 
us, at the expense of his own life, the 
profound recesses of central Africa ; 
while it was reserved for Lander, the 
servant of his courageous precursors, 
to trace the delta of the Niger, as that 
river makes its way to the Atlantic 
in the Bight of Benin. But no 
sooner is the discovery of a new region 
made, and its geographical boundaries 
fixed, than the nature of the country is 
explored to its utmost limits, and we 
who sit at ease by our firesides are put 
in possession of whatever is marvellous, 
or calculated to interest the imagina- 
tion, gratify the curiosity, or enlarge 
the boundaries of commerce or science. 
Accordingly, large districts of the globe, 
hitherto but litle known, are now ren- 
dered comparatively familiar, in de- 
scription at least, to the well-educated 
mind; and the lines of the Danube 
and the Nile promise to become as 
much subjects of general interest, as 
the Rhine and Switzerland were in 
former times. But when the freshness 
of extreme novelty is over, and the 
edge of our first curiosity blunted, are 
we to have no more reports from these 
well-examined regions? Are gentle- 
men of intelligence and research, who 
have the capabilities and spirit to judge 
for themselves, to withhold from the 
public or their friends any observations 
which their own experience has sup- 
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plied, because others have advan- 
tageously preceded them in the same 
path ? This would imply that none but 
those who are the first in point of time 
are to be heard or read, which would 
contradict the well-known precept, at 
least as applicable to the writers of 
travels as of poems. 


« Non, si priores Mzonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindarice latent, 
Cezque, et Alczi minaces, 
Stesichorique graves camene.” 


This, also, would imply that there 
are no new relations in which the 
countries already known can stand to 
us; no links of union; no bonds of 
affinity ; no mutual openings in know- 
ledge or in commerce, calling for en- 
larged inquiries and still more extend- 
ed information. The truth is, it will 
become more than ever the duty of 
each successive traveller to be well 
informed in the discoveries or journals 
of his predecessors; and, when he 
enters on the field of publication, to 
seize two or three subjects of general 
interest, which may have escaped the 
notice of former travellers, and mixing 
these up with the incidents of a long 
journey, enliven the whole by his own 
good sense and general intelligence; 
by which he will not fail to please as 
well as instruct a large class of readers, 
who do not read to criticise, but to be 
amused ; and who, ever rejoiced to 
light upon that neutral ground, which 
is equally removed from the lightness 
of mere fiction and the dryness of his- 
torical detail, love to expatiate without 
weariness during those intervals of 
leisure in which they can escape from 
the business of real life. 

Of this class, in some degree, are the 
travels upon which we now propose 
to make some slight comments. They 
are the productions of a writer not 
unknown to the public. Mr. Elliott, 
it seems, has previously travelled in 
the North of Europe, and given the 
result of his observations in a work 
that was well received ; as it evinced at 
once a man of intelligence, a scholar, 
and a gentleman. Again compelled, 
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as his preface tells us, to seek health 
in foreign climes, he does not, as he 
might have done, repose in the lap of 
ease amidst the fine arts and under the 
clear sky of Italy, nor make his are of 
literary and luxurious oscillation gently 
vibrate from Nice to Naples; but he 
takes the more enterprising part of ex- 
ploring comparatively untravelled re- 
gions, and at some risk, as well as 
much personal inconvenience, attempts 
the navigation of the Danube, examines 
the Crimea, and portions of Asia 
Minor, the most unfrequented parts 
beyond Jordan, and even the Dead 
Sea. Now we do not profess to follow 
him all through his long line of march, 
in cases where others have successfully 
gone before him, but shall select those 
instances in which Mr. Elliott has ex- 
pended his best care on the newest 
topics. 

Our traveller on quitting his starting 
point, the capital of Austria—where, 
according to Madame de Staél, “on 
porte dans la dissipation autant d’ex- 
actitude que dans les affaires, et l’on perd 
un temps aussi méthodiquement que 
l'on l’emploie,”—introduces us at once 
into the midst of his undertaking, and 
we almost seem to be floating down 
the Danube before we are aware of 
having embarked with him on the ex- 
pedition. A slight land journey brings 
him to Presburgh, where the Hungarian 
diet was sitting at the time, and 
whence a small steamer plies to Pest ; 
at which latter place the steam navi- 
gation really commences, in a vessel 
of considerable dimensions, appropri- 
ately termed “ Francis the First.” Of 
course, the kingdom of Hungary first 
passes under the author’s view, and it 
is but justice to say, that he has given 
much and laudable attention to his 
subject. He must not only have had 
his eyes open, according to Lord 
Bacon’s direction, to observe for him- 
self, but his tongue exercised in con- 
tinual inquiry; and, after -all that he 
could learn from persons on the spot, 
he must have drawn largely on his 
own stores of reading, to have been 
able to supply his readers with so 
full an account of this country; ex- 
hibiting, as it does, some of the worst 
features of the feudal system, as that 
oppressive dominion lingers on a land 
remarkable for having been so long the 
battle-field between Christians and 
Turks. The effects of the system, we 
are credibly informed, are seen not 
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only in the poverty of the peasants, but 
in the vast number of highway robberies 
(exceeding, in proportion, those of any 
other European country); as a chéck 
to which, each nobleman’s residence is 
said to contain a prison, where offend- 
ers of this kind are punished in a way 
disgraceful to humanity ; and all this 
under a representative diet, and the 
forms of a constitution. What the 
constitution of the diet is, the author 
has well described : — 


‘* Before the year 1791, the diet used 
to assemble at Buda, Oedenberg, and 
other towns indiscriminately ; but since 
that time, it has held its sittings at 
Presburg. It ought, properly, to meet 
every third year; but the king can as- 
semble it more frequenly, and he stretches 
his authority to convoke it less often 
when it suits his convenience, Till the 
present session, the peasantry were bur- 
dened with the charges of the deputies ; 
a circumstance often made a pretext for 
early dissolution, the government urging 
that the people could not sustain the 
expense for a longer period. From this 
tax they have lately been relieved ; and 
the legislative body has been sitting, 
almost without intermission, for the last 
two years. The diet, or states-general, 
comprehends two houses: the upper 
consists of magnates, or peers spiritual 
and temporal; the lower, of members 
elected exclusively by the aristocracy, 
for none but those of noble blood are 
entitled to vote. Besides the repre- 
sentatives of counties thus chosen, the 
royal free boroughs and ecclesiastical 
chapters send deputies, who have the 
privilege of discussing, but not of voting, 
in the deliberative assembly ; so that, in 
fact, the whole legislation of Hungary is 
vested in the aristocracy: hut here, as 
in almost every country of Europe, a 
great alteration is taking place in the 
condition of the lower orders, who, with 
advancing knowledge, are rising to a 
degree of importance from which they 
have hitherto necessarily been excluded.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 33-35. 5 


The poverty and misery of the 
peasantry are thus fully accounted 
for: — 

“The whole of the revenue yielded by 
the land is collected from the peasants, 
as are all tolls and taxes, from which a 
noble is entirely exempt. Before the 
time of Marie Thérése, no limit was as- 
signed to the demand made on a serf; 
but she fixed it at what he now pays. 
It is called urbarium, and consists of 
fifty-two days’ labour, with his own cart 
and oxen, a florin, a pair of fowls, ten 
eggs, and two English pounds of butter 
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annually, with a ninth part of his raw 
produce. In addition to this, each vil- 
lage gives a calf and two lambs to the 
seigneur; and a tithe of the soil is ren- 
dered to the church. No peasant can 
purchase or possess land. He enjoys 
no political rights ; and, in all but the 
name, he is a slave. The aristocracy 
command; the peasantry obey: these 
provide every thing ; those enjoy, with- 
out care or toil. Isa bridge to be con- 
structed, an order is issued for the serfs 
to build it, without remuneration; are 
the roads to be repaired, the serfs’ labour 
is demanded ; are troops passing through 
the country, the serfs must house and 
feed them, and the highest recompense 
they expect is to escape witnout a beat- 
ing, and without insult to their families.” 
— Pp. 39, 40. 


The high bearing and spirit of in- 
dependence cherished by the Hun- 
garian noble, who, notwithstanding the 
annexation of his country to Austria, 
never seems to forget that, in the 
failure of issue to the house of Haps- 
burg, he has reserved to himself and 
his descendants the right of electing 
again his own sovereign, is fairly sus- 
tained in the following picture : — 


‘* Every word, every look, of the 
Hungarian noble proclaims him a man 
of proud, independent spirit, with one 
predominant political passion — hatred 
of Austrian rule. Patriotic as the Pole, 
and frank as the Briton, his country’s 
honour is dear to him, and he hesitates 
not to say that that honour is compro- 
mised by the annexation of Hungary to 
Austria, which deprives the former of its 
character as a free state; nor can he 
bear to think of the circumstances under 
which the land he loves became subject 
to the German emperors. King Louis 
the Second was drowned in a lake, into 
which he fell while flying from the fa- 
mous battle of Mohacs, where the Turks 
were headed by Soliman the Great, in 
the year 1526: a battle in which a large 
portion of the Hungarian nobility was 
slain. The Moslems were expelled the 
following year by Ferdinand the First of 
Austria, who then annexed the kingdom 
of Hungary to his dominions. The 
monarchy, however, has always been 
elective ; and so it continued, the diet 
nominating as kings of Hungary the 
successive sovereigns of Austria, till the 
year 1687, when Leopold the First pre- 
vailed on the nation to make the crown 
hereditary in his family, At the diet 
held at Presburg, in that year, the mag- 
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nates and deputies, in gratitude for the 
final expulsion of the Turks in 1686, con- 
sented to resign their privilege of 
election in behalf of the male descend. 
ants of Leopold, or, in failure of such, in 
favour of those of the house of Haps- 
burg.” 

It is singular that when Latin has 
long ceased to be the vernacular tongue 
of Italy and the capital, it should be 
retained as the language of the middle, 
as well as upper ranks in a portion of 
Europe lying beyond the boundaries 
which the wisdom of Augustus (and the 
force of circumstances, we may add) 
assigned to the overgrown bulk of the 
Roman empire. The reason assigned 
by Mr. Elliott seems the true one; 
not that these were the last conquered 
—which might be a reason for their 
first throwing off this badge of sub- 
jection,— but because Latin was the 
language in which Bohemian mis- 
sionaries first introduced the Christian 
religion, in a.p. 1000; and it is still 
more singular that the argument which 
led to the abolition of the dead lan- 
guages in the ceremonies of worship— 
its unintelligibility to the great ma- 
jority — should be reversed in the case 
of the Hungarians, and that the one in 
question should be retained in the 
diet and the church, on account of the 
difficulty of selecting another equally 
intelligible to all the different tribes 
which inundated this country between 
the third and tenth centuries. 

The acquirements of a Hungarian 
gentleman are set very high in Mr. 
Elliott’s account. It seems to us na- 
tural that the inhabitants of a small 
continental state, immediately sur- 
rounded by nations talking various 
languages, should, from habit and oc- 
casional necessity, acquire a facility 
in the use of foreign tongues; and in 
the case of the Hungarians, this is 
probably increased by their intimate 
knowledge of the Latin, which, from 
the regularity of its construction, is so 
well calculated to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of general grammar, besides 
being the root of so many European 
languages. Perhaps the known in- 
aptitude of the dower orders of the i.- 
sulated English (unassisted as they 
are by this last help) to acquire the 
use of any tongue but their native 
one,* may be thus explained :— 
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«A Hungarian is almost necessarily 
an accomplished linguist, and here every 
well educated man speaks six or seven 
tongues with facility: he must learn 
Sclavonian, as the language of the pea- 
santry ; Latin, as that of the middle and 
upper classes ; and French, as that of 
universal Europe; being the subject of 
a German emperor, he must speak the 
language of his ruler; while circum- 
stances bring him into perpetual contact 
with Polish, Italian, and Wallachian,”— 
Pp. 47, 48. 


A spirit of national patriotism seems 
to have sprung up among the nobility 
themselves, who have offered to abridge 
their own privileges, in order to relieve 
the poor; but this would too much 
diminish the revenues of the state to 
be at once accepted ; and, at all events, 
their encouragement of a society for 
the improvement of the native lan- 
guage, and their liberal contributions 
to the steam navigation of the Danube, 
prove the existence of liberal and 
enlarged views. 


“A society for the cultivation of the 
Hungarian language holds its meetings 
at Pest; and so vigorously is it sup- 
ported, that one nobleman has subscribed 
four thousand pounds, and another six: 
the latter of these liberal contributors is 
Count Szechenyi, already referred to as 
adopting the vernacular tongue in the 
house of peers. It is to the enlarged 
views and influence of this enlightened 
individual that the public are indebted 
for the steam navigation of the Danube ; 
not that he originated the plan, but as a 
leading rich man, whose exertions pro- 
mote a great enterprise, generally obtains 
the credit of it, so in this instance the 
honour is usually rendered to the count, 
though, in fact, the first person who se- 
riously engaged in it was an individual 
named Andrews, residing at Vienna. 
For three years he received hardly any 
returns for his money, and frequently 
made the voyage with only a single pas- 
senger, as a prejudice existed against the 
undertaking, in which, at that time, the 
count held but one share of fifty pounds. 
Two years ago, however, there was a 
fair at Semlin, which led the curious to 
Overcome their objections, and three 
hundred persons embarked at Pest. 
From that day, the count espoused the 
enterprise; he bought several shares, 
and itis now his hobby. His whole time 
and thoughts are devoted to the subject; 
and by stimulating the jealousy of the 
Austrian government with a threat, that if 
they would not take it up, the Hungarian 
diet would do so, he has secured the 
patronage of Metternich and the em- 
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peror. He has, moreover, been to Eng- 
land, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments regarding the machinery, and now 
employs British engineers on all the 
steamers, and several of our countrymen 
in different departments connected with 
the undertaking.” — Pp. 67-69. 


Mr. Elliott states the following de- 
rivation of the word hussar; and as 
he gives his attention a good deal to 
etymology, we subjoin the equally 
plausible origins of the terms esclave 
and servus :— 


“The Hungarian corps wear the na- 
tional costume called the hussar dress. 
This name is derived from the word huss, 
signifying tweuty; the appellation of 
hussars being given to those regiments 
which were formed by taking one man 
in every twenty to act as a soldier.” — 
P. 87. 

“It is remarkable that the names of 
Sclavonia and Servia, two countries 
bordering on each other, should bear 
such close resemblance to the words 
which indicate a slave and a servant in 
most of the languages of Europe. The 
word esclave is said to have been intro- 
duced into France in the eighth century, 
when the nobles were rich in Sclavonian, 
or Slavonian captives; and hence ori- 
ginated the German, English, Italian, 
and Wallachian words, sclave, sluve, 
schiavo, and schiave, with their derivatives. 
A similar connexion probably subsists, 
though it may be somewhat more difficult 
to trace, between Servia and the words 
servus, serf, servant, and the like.” — 
Pp. 86, 87. 


A steamer on the Danube, almost 
for the first time, may be supposed to 
have collected a curious and diversified 
group, and to have furnished some- 
thing peculiar in incident, as well as 
uncommon in the assembly. We 
were scarcely prepared, however, for 
such a description of the boisterous 
anxiety exhibited by Germans, Hun- 
garians, Armenians, and Italians, to 
see dinner served, considering that 
many of the party were Hungarian 
noblemen, on their return from attend- 
ing the weighty matters of the state. 


“A rude contest for chairs took place 
long before its arrival; but vain would 
be an attempt to describe the scene which 
ensued. Loud conversation, and still 
louder laughs, became more thickly in- 
terspersed with boisterous complaints, as 
the desired gag was withheld from the 
eraving herd. At length, vociferations 
commenced. ‘ Jacob’ was called, com- 
manded, scolded, abused, but without 
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effect. A universal roar was then 
raised for fleisch, fleisch, fleisch! followed 
by a bacchanalian yell for wein, wein, 
wein! The food brought was greedily 
and speedily devoured, when another 
sad delay in the arrival of the next dish 
gave rise to shouts similar to the former.” 
— Pp. 75, 76. 


Still less were we prepared to find 
gentlemen invading the ladies’ cabins, 
and defending the act; or ladies dis- 
robing themselves before twenty men 
in the full light of six candles, and 
verifying, without any apparent con- 
sciousness of indecorum, the couplet, 


** One single pin at once let loose 
The robes that veiled her beauty.” 


These are points on which much al- 
lowance must be made for the manners 
of different nations, and for those con- 
ventional proprieties which each has, 
more or less, assigned to itself as a 
boundary line, beyond which society is 
cutraged. Buta disregard to appear- 
ances is, in our estimate of things, a 
certain indication of realities; and the 
principle of the profound historian — 
“intuta quia indecora” — must ever 
hold true in the intercourse of men and 
women. Ifthe published observations 
of such travellers as Mr. Elliott should 
have the effect of gradually raising the 
standard of foreign delicacy, as well as 
of preserving our own at its high and 
estimable elevation, they will not be 
without their use. 

The reader need scarcely be told 
that our author is the first Englishman 
who succeeded in descending the Da- 
nube very nearly to its embouchure. In 
1834, Mr. Quin made the firstattempt, 
but he got no further than Palanka, 
where the vessel was aground; and 
from the village of Rustchuk he made 
his way to Constantinople. Mr. El- 
liott got safely to Galatz, from which 
place a regular steam communication 
1s established to Constantinople, the 
average voyage being three days; and 
he has added, at the close, a most 
useful guide in the marked distances 
of his route, and the times of perform- 
ing them, which may almost be termed 
an itinerarye We cannot be expected 
to follow the traveller through a voyage 
in which the river, by its sinuosities, 
converts 550 miles, as the crow flies 
(the distance from Presburg to the 
Black Sea), into 1200, and seems 
more frequently to impart its own cha- 
racter of a desolating flood to the 
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country, than to derive a picturesque 
or sublime beauty from the surround- 
ing scenery. It is sufficient to say 
that, according to Mr. Elliott, there 
are but two spots, and those not em- 
bracing a length of more than fifty or 
sixty miles, in which the Danube 
furnishes beauties at all comparable to 
the scenes which are so common to her 
rival flood, the Rhine. We refer cur 
readers to the description itself; to the 
points of interest as they pass under 
the author’s eye, enlivened and illus- 
trated as they are by historical and 
statistical information ; and especially 
to the excursion to Belgrade; to the 
account of the two Servian patriots, 
who, in succession, have freed their 
country from the Moslem yoke; and to 
the notice of the gipsies, including the 
affinity of their language with that of 
of the Medes and Persians. At the 
same time, we cannot withhold the 
following description : — 


“ As far as the Graben, the Danube 
continues to wind for some leagues 
through a long and narrow defile ; its 
waters being sixty feet in depth; but 
immediately beyond, on rounding a cor- 
ner, the voyager finds himself, as if by 
magic influence, placed on a vast lake 
extending many miles in length. The 
effect is electrical, and such the exquisite 
beauty of the scenery, that some of our 
party, familiar with the Rhine and the 
Rhone, acknowledged they had seen no- 
thing comparable to this. On each side, 
hills rise, range after range, in long and 
beauteous lines, richly covered with 
luxuriant verdure, and tinged, when we 
saw them, with the iris hues of autumn. 
On the right, stands the little island of 
Poretz, known to the ancients by the 
name of Ad Scrapulos, on which a Greek 
church rears its elegant form ; and just 
beyond is the Servian town of Milano- 
vacz, beautifully situate, and built within 
the last few years, under Milosch. A 
little fleet of Turkish boats, with their 
white triangular sails bleached in the 
sun, was before us in full view; while 
on the opposite const the town of Swi- 
nitza, the red and black marble quarry 
of Graben, the solitary watch towers of 
the Sanita, the solemn marching sen- 
tinel, and the light and simple forms of 
the Banatian boats, hollowed, like the 
canoe of an Esquimaux, out of a single 
tree, gave an air of variety and interest 
to the scene.” — Pp. 124, 125. 

The difficulties which present them- 
selves to the steam navigation of the 
Danube, though very great, are not, 
we conceive, insurmountable. It would 
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appear that, even in the present state 
of the river, the whole voyage had 
been made, but that ordinarily the 
passengers are conveyed in a row-boat 
from Moldova to Scala Cladova, a dis- 
tance of nearly sixty miles. This is 
occasioned by the shallowness of the 
river; and in this distance there are 
two points of peculiar difficulty. The 
first is Berzasta and Swinitza, em- 
bracing a distance of fifteen miles, 
where the navigation is most dangerous. 
Within half a mile, three reefs of rocks, 
at some distance from one another, 
cross the Danube, each effectually pre- 
venting the transit of boats, except 
where a narrow opening affords a 
passage to a small one. At the same 
time the fall is considerable, being, ac- 
cording to Mr. Elliott, eleven feet in 
the half mile, which occasions a ra- 
pidity of stream requiring no ordinary 
skill to pilot a vessel between the 
rocks. The second grand obstacle is 
called Porte de Fer, and as effectually 
obstructs the navigation. It consists, 
as far as we understand the description, 
of a reef of rocks crossing the bed of 
the river, here narrowed and pent up, 
and filled with breakers and whirl- 
pools. These, under an unusual height 
of the waters, may be passed, but they 
ordinarily present the perils of ship- 
wreck to all but the smallest skiffs; 
and for this there is no remedy, except 
the cutting a canal two and a half 
English miles in length, following for 


a while the course of one begun, but - 


not completed, and afterwards taking 
a more direct line, traced by a branch 
of the river. Ifthe governments con- 
cerned in these experiments were less 
jealous of each other, and of more en- 
larged views, or if the returns of a 
gainful commerce were likely soon to 
afford a rich harvest to the speculators, 
we might expect to see the channel of 
this mighty river cleared of every ob- 
Stacle—an emporium of internal wealth, 
and a mart for distant nations. Even 
under present circumstances, much 
may be anticipated, if not from the 
varrowmindedness of Russia, at least 
from the spirit of the age; and we 
sympathise with Mr. Elliott in the 
glowing results which he foresees from 
steam navigation in general, as a means 
of conveyance to knowledge, and a 
channel of moral and intellectual, as 
well as commercial, barter. 

Reports of the plague at Constan- 
unople prevented the author proceed- 
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ing at once thither, and afforded him 
an opportunity of visiting Moldavia 
and southern Russia; the account of 
which is given in two chapters, con- 
taining little that is remarkable, beyond 
the extraordinary vexations to which 
the Russian jealousy of strangers sub- 
jected him, uniting the insolence of 
office to the meanness of extortion, and 
presenting such a picture as should 
deservedly make any civilised nation 
almost a subject of execration. If the 
treatment which Mr. Elliott’s party 
met with at the Russian quarantine 
station, opposite the port of Liova, be 
a criterion by which to judge of the 
manner in which foreigners are treated 
when they pass within the boundaries 
of that empire, it cannot be too se- 
verely reprobated. Here they were 
detained two days previous to admit- 
tance, and compelled twice to repass 
to the opposite bank of the Pruth, 
whence they had come; and, when 
admitted, there was no oue to interpret 
or to meet their wants but an ignorant 
Russian commissary, who spoke no 
language but his own, and a doctor, 
who did not engage to do more than 
pronounce upon the state of their health. 
Similar measures awaited them, even 
when quitting this station on their way 
to Bessarabia (a province conquered 
from Turkey by Paul, in the beginning 
of the present century), when they were 
ordered, as a surcroit de misére, to pre- 
sent themselves to the governor of 
Kishnau before they proceeded on 
their direct route. There seemed to 
be no assignable reason for this dé¢our 
of two days’ journey, except the pay- 
ment of five roubles for a new passport 
—‘ an accession to the revenue,” ob- 
serves Mr. Elliott, “ which might be 
easily secured without such an abuse 
of power.” But we must refer our 
readers to the work itself for the enu- 
meration of vexations so manifold ; and 
especially the censorship exercised by 
the Russian government, not only over 
its own press, but over such works as 
may be introduced from other nations ; 
and it would afford a fair opportunity for 
comparing the index expurgatorius of a 
secular with that of an ecclesiastical 
tyranny, to enumerate the list of valu- 
able books interdicted at the Vatican 
and the Kremlin. It has long been a 
standing satire against the policy of 
Rome, that her catalogue of prohibited 
works would furnish materials for one 
of the best libraries of Europe; and 
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what class of authors that of the czars 
would lock up in oblivion, may be 
estimated from the three works which 
were selected as not to be restored to 
the travellers, on account of their dan- 
gerous tendency. These were, Voyage 
en Orient, par Fontanier; Mrs. Starke’s 
Travels in Europe ; and Auldjo’s Visit 
to Constantinople. Here, indeed, the 
two different species of tyranny run 
into each other; for the attempt to re- 
tain a large population in civil dis- 
abilities, and in ignorance of any poli- 
tical relations but that of lords and 
slaves, is scarcely to be effected except 
by a violence imposed upon the con- 
sciences of men. Accordingly, it strikes 
us as one of the hopeless features in the 
case of Russia, that the government 
pretends to regulate the religious opin- 
ions of its subjects; and while a cer- 
tain freedom of choice is permitted in 
the mode of worship, offering toleration 
to new colonies of Jews and Moslems, 
the government has, by a strange in- 
consistency, prohibited Protestant and 
Roman Catholic ministers from acting 
as missionaries, even among the Moslem 
subjects of the empire! 

Here the author takes occasion to 
mention Count Woronzow, governor- 
general of New Russia and the Crimea, 
a nobleman whose character is the sub- 
ject of universal praise both at home 
and abroad. Here, also, as was natural, 
Mr. Elliott descants on the growing 
power and overwhelming resources of 
the Russian empire; and while suffer- 
ing but too keenly from her invidious 
treatment of strangers, and adducing 
instances of studious contrivance to 
preserve her subjects from the conta- 
gion of foreign opinions, he adds :— 
“« It seems scarcely credible that so 
great a power should maintain a system 
so illiberal.” But a little reflection 
will solve the apparent difficulty, and 
explain why, on the one hand, insigni- 
ficance itself assumes an undue air of 
authority to support its claim to a se- 
parate independence ; and why, on the 
other, greatness has recourse to the 
same means to retain its overgrown 
power. The fact is that here, as in 
many other human things, extremes 
meet in the results which they produce. 
The petty republic, with only sufficient 
territory to maintain its inhabitants, 
but placed advantageously for defence 
against hostile attack, and firm in its 
united love of liberty, at the same time 
that it is within the grasp of some am- 
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bitious neighbouring power, is natu- 
rally jealous of all foreign interference, 
and guards with watchful care every 
concession and privilege by which its 
existence has been guaranteed in past 
periods. The least admitted encroach. 
ment might merge its condition into 
that of the small province of a large 
empire. That state, on the other hand, 
which has swallowed up others, and 
enlarged its dominions beyond their 
natural limits, can scarcely expect, 
unless through a vigilant and wily 
policy, to maintain its acquired and 
widely extended possessions. Eve 
undue accession is only a new call for 
additional precautions —for here it is 
true that “ Timor et mine scandunt 
eodem gud dominus”—and that must 
be preserved, at a risk, perhaps, of 
something more integral, which has 
been seized by the hand of aggression, 
or conceded by weakness. No won- 
der, then, that the republic of Lucca 
(which has but one gate for strangers to 
enter at, that it may be known what 
numbers of them are in the town) 
and the empire of the czars, should 
each furnish examples of nearly the 
same system of espionage ; and that at 
each entry into this vast empire there 
should be as strict an examination for 
contraband and suspicious persons 
passing the barriers, as for forbidden 
articles of commerce. It may be a 
question whether it be more difficult 
to climb to a certain elevation, or to 
retain with safety a footing on the 
shelving precipice. 

Mr. Elliott's views of Russian affairs, 
and their bearing upon the rest of Eu- 
rope, coincide much with those of other 
European travellers, who conceive that 
Turkey lies at this moment at the 
mercy of its huge neighbour, who 
like the boa constrictor, is only by 
degrees lubricating its victim, pre- 
paratory to swallowing it up entire. 
There is much truth in the observation, 
that Russia “ is no longer what she 
was, a semibarbarous power, without 
knowledge, troops, or resources. On 
the contrary, she has attained a certain 
degree of civilisation; while, by her 
encroachments on other nations, so 
little heeded, she has acquired such a 
mass of men and territory, that it is now 
no easy matter to control her.” (P.268.) 
But while she must be watched by the 
European powers—and her influence 
in the divan of the sultan shews that 
she leaves no artifice untried to gain 
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her ends—yet the ill success of her 
war of extermination, not now for the 
first time attempted, against the hardy 
Circassians, proves that she is not 
omnipotent ; and it may calm the ap- 
prehensions of the timorous to consider, 
that it is of the nature of all dispropor- 
tionate power to exhaust itself. We 
have no space to quote the instances 
of the most releutless cruelty exercised 
towards the Polish patriots, in which 
the parent is imprisoned for relieving 
the necessities of his dying child —ac- 
counts which merely confirm the state- 
ments that from various parts of Europe 
have been made to ourselves by the 
wretched victims, many of them nobles 
of the highest rank and most princely 
birthrights ; and we think that the mo- 
ral influence thus disseminated through 
the best portions of the civilised world 
must prove a strong antagonist prin- 
ciple against Russian encroachment. 

The author next announces his ar- 
rival at Odessa, the capital of New 
Russia, which has within forty years 
risen from a miserable Tartar village 
to a place of extensive commerce and 
wealth. While here, Mr. Elliott seizes 
the opportunity of paying a rapid visit 
to the Crimea, which may be consi- 
dered a refreshing episode in his travels. 
Escaped from the restraints of quaran- 
tine, and having exchanged the damps 
of the Pruth, and the filth and ane 
edness of Moldavian cabarets, for a 
pure air and the hospitable accom- 
modations of Tartar peasantry, under 
the protection of Count Woronzow, he 
expatiates in what he terms this earthly 
paradise. As he proceeds from one 
spot of interest to another — from Yalta 
to Aloupka, an estate of singular beauty 
belonging to the count— from Aloupka 
to Bagtscheserai, the ancient metropolis 
of Crim Tartary, with its overhanging 
fortress, peopled by Jews—from this 
to Sebastopol, the modern capital, 
reputed to be one of the largest and 
most commodious harbours in the 
Euxine—and as we accompany him 
to Balaclava, with its fine basin, through 
rich valleys and picturesque beauties, 
we experience an insensible regret that 
his inland journey and his voyage on 
the coast are at an end; and to share 
with him in similar pleasures, could 
almost adopt, without a figure, the 
resolution of the poet — 


“* Utcunque mecum vos eritis, libens 
Insanientem navita Bosphorum 
Tentabo, et arentes arenas, 
Littoris Assyrii viator.” 
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The author here gives a minute and 
interesting account of the Karaite Jews, 
so called from Kara, signifying Scrip- 
ture, because they adhere to the letter 
of the Bible, rejecting the Talmud and 
the rabbinical writings ; and they pre- 
sent the singular instance of a Jewish 
community administering their own 
laws, and living unmolested in their 
worship amidst a Moslem population. 
Having taken up a position on an 
inaccessible rock, the harmlessness of 
their lives, and their habits of business, 
no less, perhaps, than their impregnable 
fortress, secure for them the benefits of 
independence. The following extracts 
embody the principal part of the in- 
formation which our author’s account 
conveys ; — 


** The Karaites once had a settlement 
in Spain, but they were driven thence in 
the twelfth century by the intrigues of 
the Rabbinists, who entertain towards 
them a malignant hatred; and who, 
though their detestation of Christians 
amounts to a passion, have yet a saying, 
that if one of their number saw a dis- 
ciple of the ‘ Man of Nazareth’ drown- 
ing, it would be his duty to make a 
bridge of a Karaite’s body to save the 
Christian’s life. These, on the contrary, 
never speak unkindly of the Rabbinists, 
whom they acknowledge as brethren, 
while protesting against their errors, 
At present they are to be found in very 
small numbers in Turkey, Syria, Austria, 
the Caucasus, India, Egypt, and Russia : 
in this empire they have established 
themselves in the Crimea, and on its 
frontier, in Poland, and in Lithuania. 
Very little is known of their first esta- 
blishment in Poland, where, in 1791, 
they amounted to upwards of four thou- 
sand : it seems, however, that they mi- 
grated thither from the Crimea.* * * 
In Grand Cairo they have a valuable 
library, with many Arabic manuscripts, 
and a synagogue, which is said to have 
been the first established after the de- 
struction of their city by Titus. 

‘“‘ They are said to hold some of the 
doctrines of the Sadducees, with whom 
they were probably identified, till these 
fell into gross errors, when such as re- 
tained the pure fuith gave them the name 
of their chief, Sadok, and separated from 
them, Others, again, maintain that they 
have handed down the heterodoxies of 
the Samaritans, and that they deny all 
scripture except the Pentateuch. The 
assertion, however, is incorrect; and 
the charge probably originated in their 
keeping the rest of the sacred scriptures 
apart from the books of Moses, which are 
much used in their schools, in order that 
none may suffer unnecessarily from the 
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carelessness of the boys. As they have 
no printed copies, each manuscript is of 
great value, and this precaution is in- 
dispensable ; while, in order to secure a 
further supply, every member of the 
synagogue is expected to transcribe the 
whole, or the greater part, of the law, 
at least once in his life; a work which 
the Karaites perform with much precision 
and beauty of penmanship.” —P. 309. 


It seems surprising that, if the de- 
vastations committed by the Russians, 
when they conquered the Crimea, were 
as great as they have been represented 
by Dr. Clarke, the whole country should 
so soon have recovered itself, though in 
the hands of its tyrants and conquerors . 
But as it has become the favoured re- 
sidence of Russian nobles, individual 
kindness and the encouragement of 
landlords, whose interests are nearly 
allied to those of their tenants, have 
more than compensated for other dis- 
advantages; while a rich soil and fine 
climate have amply rewarded the la- 
bours of the husbandman. The vis 
medicatrix nature (to apply that ex- 
pression to a country reviving almost 
as by a miracle from the waste of war 
and conquest) was never more strik- 
ingly displayed than in the case before 
us. One is almost reminded of the 
neighbourhood of Vesuvius, where you 
ask for the burning lava, but are shewn 
the sides of the mountain waving with 
corn and the best products of a rich 
soil. So here we look out for wasted 
lands, deserted villages, and pillaged 
estates ; but meet with well cultivated 
fields, nice cottages, and noblemen’s 
mansions. 


‘*The whole country,” says Mr. Elliott, 
* is richly studded with vines and fruit- 
trees, where, ten years ago, all was de- 
solation ; for the personal exertions and 
influence of the count (Woronzow) have 
converted the wilderness to a terrestrial 
paradise.* Some idea may be formed of 
the extent of the change wrought on the 
southern coast of the peninsula, from the 
existence of an imperial public-garden at 
Nikita, intended to encourage horticul- 
ture by the sale of plants at cost price. 
It is situate on the sea-shore, laid out 
with great taste, and well stored with all 
the trees and plants suited to the climate, 
comprehending the productions of nearly 
every zone. Within a narrow space are 
five hundred different species of the 
vine.”—P, 342. 
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Mr. Elliott’s observations and in- 
quiries seemed to corroborate the long 
prevalent opinion, supported as it is 
by the writings of Diodorus Siculus 
and others, and confirmed by natural 
appearances, that the waters of the 
Euxine once stood at a much higher 
level, and covered a much wider ex- 
tent, until they burst a passage into 
the Mediterranean through the opening 
of the Dardanelles. To this same cause 
may be attributed, according to some 
geologists, the subsidence of the Cas- 
pian, with which the Euxine once 
communicated ; for, according to the 
relations of Pallas and other travellers, 
there are distinct traces of the former 
sea covering a surface perhaps four or 
five times its present area, as well as 
of its communication with the Sea of 
Azof, by a wide strait still existing in 
the valley of the Manytsch, full of salt- 
pools, and bordered by water-worn 
cliffs. Mr. Elliott’s notions respecting 
the Mediterranean, aud its flowing into 
the Atlantic, will meet, we believe, 
with few partisans. The Mediterranean, 
on the contrary, receives a supply from 
the Atlantic through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 


* It has been supposed that an equal 
quantity is discharged by a counter. 
current below; but this is an unne- 
cessary and unwarranted hypothesis. 
The Mediterranean is, from this cause, 
salter than the ocean ; and as it receives 
constant accessions of salt from the At. 
lantic, as well as its own tributaries, and 
parts with none, what becomes of the 
excess? Mr. Leyell suggests, that in 
the enormous depths of the central parts 
of this sea, it is probably precipitated, 
on the grandest scale, in continuous 
masses of pure rock salt, extending per- 
haps hundreds of miles in length.” + 


Tt is not our purpose to follow Mr. 
Elliott over the more beaten ground of 
Constantinople and the Bosphorus ; 
nor even Asia Minor and the Levant, 
where he devotes five chapters to his 
examination of the several apocalyptic 
churches, with a zeal befitting his pro- 
fession as a clergyman, and perseverance 
as a traveller. It is on reaching 
Syria and the Holy Land that the in- 
terest of his book recommences in our 
estimation ; and here we shall rapidly 
skim over his route, marking such 
points of novelty or curiosity as may 


* The alliance of the count with the family of Pembroke, the owners of Wilton, 
and his long residence in England, may be supposed to have influenced his taste 


and habits. 


+ Quarterly Review for October 1830, vol. xliii. p. 447. 
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occur. He describes his sensations at 
the first views of Sidon and the snow- 
clad summits of Lebanon with a na- 
tural enthusiasm ; and though, as a 
traveller, he experiences inconvenience 
from a quarantine of eleven days, esta- 
blished by Mohammed Ali for all ves- 
sels arriving from Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople, we cannot help regarding 
this as a great improvement on Turkish 
fatalism and apathy, by which the 
plague has been so unnecessarily fos- 
tered and propagated. 

The notice of the Druses follows. 
It seems unsettled whether they owe 
their name and origin to Al Durzee, 
who visited Syria and Egypt in the 
eleventh century ; or draw their de- 
scent from some French crusaders, 
who being conducted to the holy wars 
by a general named Dreux, resorted 
to the mountains, and, gradually mix- 
ing up some of the tenets of Islam with 
their original Christianity, formed them- 
selves into a distinct sect. They in- 
habit Lebanon, and some of the coun- 
tries to the south and east, including 
Haouran. Beyroot is their chief city, 
where their several emirs res.ded while 
they were governed by an oligarchy of 
seven; but the single sovereign who 
now rules over them has his residence 
at a village on Lebanon, called “ the 
Country of the Moon.” They are di- 
vided into two classes or castes, 
ecclesiastic and secular. The former 
wear white turbans, perform their de- 
votions in private to the exclusion of 
the laity, abstain from a display of gold 
and silk, and ‘ neither smoke nor 
swear”—in which last instance they 
must greatly differ from the Turks. 
The author states that, during his stay 
at Beyroot, a Druse offered him for 
sale an Arabic work, professing to give 
an account of the tenets and observ- 
ances of the Druses, which he pur- 
chased and brought to England. We 
recommend this to the attention of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. By 
all accounts, they must be a very 
worldly minded and unscrupulous ge- 
neration. They profess to believe the 
doctrines of Islam, and to fast during 
Ramazan ; but in private they abuse 
Mohammed, drink wine, eat swine’s 
flesh, and break the sacred fast; and 
in heart they hate Mussulmans. 


‘* They call themselves Unitarians, 
and render divine honours to Hakim, 
who, having ruled Egypt as its caliph 
VOL. XVIII. NO. CVIII. 
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from the year 386 to 411 of the Hegira, 
was transiated to heaven at the age of 
thirty-six ; and will soon reappear to 
exercise dominion over the whole world, 
when his followers will reign with him, 
and they that have denied him be 
punished.......They have two statues 
of him, and to these they offer vows and 
prayers [very unlike Mahommedans] : 
they also render divine homage to the 
calf, an image of which is preserved by 
them on Mount Lebanon. ‘This fact has 
been often doubted ; but it is now satis- 
factorily ascertained by the investigation 
of travellers, and of the missionaries 
stationed in Syria. They hold the trans- 
migration of souls, believing that the 
good are rewarded and the wicked 
punished in the bodies into which they 
enter. Thursday night is the time set 
apart for the weekly celebration of their 
mysterious rites.” 


We agree with Mr. Elliott in the 
opinion, that among no other people 
is a creed to be found which exhibits 
such a strange medley; and they have 
another feature quite peculiar to them- 
selves as religionists, im not caring to 
make proselytes: nay, they consider 
that their number is fixed; and the 
very character of their system precludes 
conversion, since the declaration of its 
secrets to another is a capital offence. 

The ascent of Lebanon is an inter- 
esting narrative. In quitting Beyroot, 
the party wound their way between 
high hedges of cactus, until they had 
cleared the suburbs of the town, and 
then crossing a plain, commenced the 
ascent of the mountain. When they 
proceeded towards the top of the se- 
cond range of Lebanon, which was 
attained after an ascent of three hours, 
their course was a mere scramble over 
rocks ; aud there, even in the month of 
March, in latitude 35°, the snow lay 
deep on the heights. The cedars, that 
once formed the glory of the mountain, 
seem almost to have departed. In one 
spot, nearly opposite to Tripoli, Mr. 
Elliott saw “ eight gigantic trees, and 
a few smaller ones, which attest the 
splendour of their bygone race.” Ac- 
cording to him, they measure thirty-six 
feet round the trunk, and more than a 
hundred between the extreme points 
of the opposite branches. The inha- 
bitants of the mountain, it seems, cut 
down the trees for the sake of their 
charcoal and tar; which last is used 
to heal the wounds or diseases of do- 
mestic animals, especially the camel. 

After eleven hours’ march from Bey- 
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root, the highest point of Lebanon was 
reached by a precipitous and dangerous 
track ; and during the last two hours 
the route lay over a mass of snow, 
estimated at thirty or forty feet in 
depth. Here, as in all mountainous 
regions, the mule is the universal in- 
strument of transport, and displays the 
same wonderful sagacity and aptitude 
as elsewhere. The Christians of Le- 
banon are chiefly Maronites; and it 
was among their women that our tra- 
veller saw the strange head-dress, of a 
conical plated or gilt metal tube, 
eighteen inches long, resembling a 
straight horn standing out like a 
unicorn’s, at an angle of forty-five 
from the centre of the forehead. Ht 
is fastened by means of a spring, 
balanced by three heavy tassels hang- 
ing down the back, and covered with 
a white transparent veil, for which we 
conclude it is intended as a support, 
to judge by the drawing given by 
Lamartine, in his Voyage en Orient. 
Without intending any disrespect to 
the fair sex, we may observe, en passant, 
that these national peculiarities (not to 
call them follies) in dress or fashion 
—the small feet of China, the (late) 
large bonnets of Europe, the nose-rings 
of India, and the tantours of Lebanon— 
generally distinguish the female part of 
the population. 

Mr. Elliott gives a magnificent de- 
scription of the remains of antiquity at 
Balbec, or, as he writes it, Baalbec, the 
ruins of which he visited. 


“On a very élevated platform, and 
visible at a distance of eighteen miles, 
stand six gigantic and highly polished 
pillars, supporting an architrave: they 
are nearly seventy feet in height, and 
twenty-three in circumference ; and the 
structure of which they formed a part 
must have been stupendous. Not far 
thence is the temple of the Sun. The 
pillars, cornice, and architecture of the 
colonnade surrounding it, as well as the 
whole .of its interior, are so exquisitely 
sculptured, and exhibit such taste, exe- 
cution, and prodigality of labour, that no 
description can do justice to them ; nor 
can any relic of antiquity that I have seen 
or read of be placed in competition with 
this. It is a parallelogram measuring 
externally nearly two hundred by one 
hundred feet, including the colonnades 
and the ante-temple now no more; and 
internally, a hundred and twenty by 
sixty-three feet. Each side is adorned 
with eight magnificent columns, fluted 
and beautifully carved, the recesses be- 
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tween which might once have been oc. 
cupied by statues....... The outer colon- 
nade originally consisted of forty pillars ; 
of these only eighteen are now standing ; 
nine on the north, four.on the south, two 
on the east, and three, with four halves, 
on the west. Each consists of three 
pieces, and measures forty-nine feet in 
height, and nineteen in circumference, 
The capitals are five feet ten inches high ; 
and the architrave, which we had no 
means .of reaching, may be estimated at 
ten feet. The sculpture of the cornice 
and architrave, as well as that of the 
large arched stones which extend from 
the pillars to the wall .of the temple, and 
form the top of the colonnade, is of the 
highest order: nor is it easy to imagine 
a specimen of architecture more perfect 
in every respect than this ancient temple 
of the Sun.”— Vol. ii. p. 273. 


Tn his visit te Damascus, the author 
gives a melancholy picture of the unre- 
lenting conscription for soldiers carried 
on there, and in other parts of Syria, 
under-the authority of Mahommed Ali. 
At the sound of a gun from the citadel, 
a body of soldiers.issued forth, and took 
every male in the town,-of all orders, 
conditions, and ages, most of whom 
were pressed into the army, to the 
great indignation of the Moslems, of 
whom some would even hecome 
Christians to avoid this compulsory 
service, but for the inevitable .conse- 
quence of immediate execution. The 
Franks, at least, have no reason to 
complain of the change effected in 
their condition under the sway of the 
Egyptian ruler. In respect to privi- 
leges and exemptions, they seem to 
possess every advantage over the na- 
tive population, many of whom are 
glad to enter their service, in order to 
escape the conscription and other op- 
pressions. Mr. Elliott states, that only 
five years before his visit, a Christian 
traveller was obliged to assume the 
Mussulman costume, to preserve his 
life, within the walls of Damascus; 
but that the Frank dress is now a pro- 
tection, and Moslems move out of the 
way to let a European pass. During 
the execution of the conscription al- 
ready mentioned, while the soldiers 
were scouring the streets in pursuit of 
their victims, eight of them entered the 
house of the English consul, who re- 
sented this infringement of his privi- 
leges, and obtained an order that the 
two principal offenders should be bas- 
tinadoed. Up to the last moment, the 
Moslems would not believe that a true 
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believer would really suffer for viol- 
ating the house of a Giaour — but they 
were mistaken. One received three 
hundred and fifty, and the other two 
hundred and. fifty lashes, in presence 
of the whole military force of the city. 
Mr. Elliott's account of what followed 
seems almost incredible. 


“ After the punishment the soldiers 
were dismissed, and a scene ensued re- 
sembling the breaking up of a boy’s 
school: children of twelve and thirteen 
years began to frolic about the barracks, 
jumping on one another’s backs, and 
calling to their fellows in the shrill 
octave of boyhood. Seeing them dressed 
in uniform, we concluded they were 
urchins attached to a military seminary, 
and destined to be hereafter enrolled as 
soldiers ; but we were astounded and 
horrified to hear. that they were actually 
a part of the new levies of the pasha, 
and might in a few months be called into 
the field!”—P. 308. 


Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim Pasha 
are no favourites with Mr. Elliott, who 
attributes their apparent partiality for 
Franks to the diseovery that they can 
turn the superior knowledge of Euro- 
peans to a selfish account. The motive 
is certainly not likely to be disinterest- 
ed ; but we think the effect must be udti- 
mately to spread knowledge and civil- 
isation, and work the downfal of Ma- 
hommedanism, under whose blighting 
influence many of the finest regions 
of the earth have so long withered. 
Their condition cannot be worse than 
it is, or has been. Buta great revolu- 
tion is now in progress, produced in 
chief measure by the superior know- 
ledge and advancement of Europeans, 
acting on the wants of the Moslems, 
who have become divided among them- 
selves ; while the old contests of the 
Christian nations have been succeeded 
by a peace approaching in duration to 
the quarter of a century. 

Determined to explore every part of 
these countries, our author visited the 
Haouran, a region hitherto scarcely vi- 
sited by travellers, and but little invit- 
ing to such as are not able and willing 
to encounter all the hardships and pri- 
vations to which the adventurous can 
be exposed. ‘he Bedouins who in- 
habit this territory have the privilege of 
annually escorting the caravan from 
Damascus to Mecca, within two days’ 
journey of the holy city. On account 
of the long intervals between the spots 
which afford a supply of water, they 
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sometimes travel four days and nights 
without allowing themselves more than 
an hour each morning for food ; when 
the camels are not unloaded. The 
power of long abstinence, which is na- 
tural to the camel, becomes from ne- 
cessity habitual to the men and horses. 
The quantity which the Arabs eat on a 
journey is less than is generally consi- 
dered necessary for the sustenance of 
life,—especially in our meat-consuming 
country of England, where apoplexy 
immolates so many victims to over- 
feeding, and 
" knocks 
Down to the ground at once, as butcher 
felleth ox,” 





Mr. Elliott is. of opinion that it was 
the animal, and not the vegetable, 
locust, which constituted the food of 
St. John the Baptist; since the latter is 
now given to cattle, while the former is 
universally consumed by the people on 
both sides the Jordan. 


** The Bedouins use locusts as articles 
of food ; these they fry on an iron plate, 
and then preserve in bags of salt. Some 
cut off the bead and tail, which others 
eat with the rest of the insect. The 
swarms that almost annually visit the 
Haouran are immense. All, however, 
are not equally insatiable. Thus, they 
are distinguished into two classes; those 
which devour every. green thing ; and 
those which confine.themselves to leaves, 
sparing corn and fruit. Pliny mentions, 
that some of the Ethiopians in his day 
lived only on !ocusts, salted and dried in 
smoke ; and ,of the Parthians he ob- 
serves, that they were ‘very fond of 
locusts ;? and St., Jerome notices the 
same tastes among the Libyans.” 


In fact, it partakes less of the nature 
ofa taste than a necessity, in barren and 
arid tracts, where beth pasture and til- 
lage are unavailable to any extent, To 
the same natural deficiencies of the 
country we may attribute its unchan- 
ging manners. More favoured portions 
of the earth are the objects of conquest, 
colonisation, and commerce, with every 
change that these bring in their train ; 
but Arabia is fit only for the Arab ; —and 
as a girl was sold to her future husband 
in the days of Jacob, so is she even 
now! When she attains the age of 
nine or ten years only, the friends of a 
female make kuown that they are wil- 
ling to receive proposals from some 
promising youth. 


‘¢ One and another then comes forward 
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with an offer corresponding to his num- 
ber of oxen and those of the girl's fa- 
ther (the standard by which wealth is 
estimated), and the highest bidder is ac- 
cepted.” —P. 335. 


Proceeding along the eastern bank 
of the Lake of Tiberias to its southern 
extremity, where the Jordan takes a 
fresh departure from it, Mr. Elliott 
crossed that river on the only boat used 
between its source and the extremity of 
the Asphaltic Sea, and entered the 
Holy Land properly so called. With 
all his enthusiasm, our traveller seldom 
quits the sober language of narrative ; 
and we confess that we prefer his 
style (as being likely to convey a truer 
impression of what he saw) to the 
rhapsodies of M. de Lamartine. In 
describing Tiberias, he observes, as a 
remarkable fact, that in this place, so 
honoured by the Saviour’s conversation 
and miracles, 


“ Christians are more than ordinarily 
despised, and we wandered long from 
house to house, seeking in vain a shelter 
for the night. The governor was in his 
harem; his servants refused to disturb 
him ; and when he came out he was rude 
and disobliging. Fortunately, we carried 
a heyoortee, or order, from the governor- 
general of Syria; armed with which, my 
companion threatened him with his mas- 
ter’s wrath, if he did not provide us with 
some sort of accommodation. At length 
he condescended to give us a room with- 
out door or shutter, indescribably filthy, 
which we would have thankfully ex. 
changed fcr a clean English cow-house ; 
and jor food he sent us some sour milk 
and rice, accompanied by only three un- 
leavened cakes ; which small number, al. 
though sufficient to meet the demands of 
hunger, was, in connexion with the 
Syrian practice already referred to (that 
of hospitality), a marked token of inci- 
vility.” 


The reformation worked at Damas- 
cus, in the behaviour of the Moslems 
towards Christians, does not seem, then, 
to have reached Tiberias. 

Tlie travellers ascended Mount Tabor, 
the supposed scene of the Transfigura- 
tion, and accomplished their object in 
an hour, by a track extremely precipi- 
tous. Its height is not so great as the 
time occupied in the ascent would 
seem to imply ; but from its insulated 
summit they viewed the panorama de- 
scribed below. 


** To the north, in successive ranges, 
are the mountains of Galilee, backed by 





the mighty Lebanon; and Safet, as al. 
ways, stands out in prominent relief. To 
the north-east is the mountain of Be- 
atitudes, with its peculiar outline and 
interesting associations ; behind which 
rise great Hermon, and the whole chain 
of Anti-Lebanon. To the east are the 
hiils of Haouran, and the country of the 
Gadarenes (Gergesenes), below which 
the eye catches a glimpse of the Lake of 
Tiberias ; while to the south-east it 
crosses the valley of Jordan, and rests on 
the high land of Bashan. Due south 
arise the mountains of Gilboa, and behind 
them those of Samaria, stretching far to 
the west. On the south-south-west the 
villages of Endor and Nain are seen on 
the little Hermon. Mount Carmel and 
the Bay of Acre appear on the north- 
west ; and towards them flows, through 
the fertile plain of Esdraelon, ‘ that great 
river, the river Kishon,’ now dwindled 
into a little stream.” —P. 365. 


Mr. Elliott naturally remarks, what 
must have struck the readers of all nar- 
ratives descriptive of the Holy Land, 
the manner in which the inhabitants, 
by their traditions, have forced almost 
every spot into a false connexion with 
some event related in Scripture. Thus, 
on the summit of Tabor, three natural 
cavities are pointed out as the taber- 
nacles which the disciples only pro- 
posed to construct. A large stone at 
Nazareth is shewn as the table at which 
Christ eat with his disciples before and 
after his resurrection. A circular room 
is declared to be the dwelling and 
workshop of Joseph, the carpenter. 
These impudent impostures serve, as 
usual, to afford a harvest of gain to the 
Roman Catholic monks, who probably 
originated them, and who have erected 
monasteries near the spots most full of 
such pretended relics, “ following (as 
our author correctly observes) the ex- 
ample of the Scribes and Pharisees in 
their exaltation of traditions above the 
written word,” as though the country 
they dwell in were not sufficiently 
fraught with interest, without having 
recourse to falsehood ! 

Our traveller’s twenty-eighth chapter 
contains a curious account of the small 
remnant of the Samaritans, as it ac- 
tually exists in their own country. 
This is reduced to only eighty persons, 
and they areat Nabloos. Their heathen 
origin, and their original disconnexion 
with the people of Israel, is proved, 
our author thinks, not only by various 
passages in Scripture, but by the fact 
that the physioguomy of the existing 
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race bears no resemblance to that which 
distinguishes Israelites of unadulterated 
blood. On entering their place of 
worship, the party were required to 
take off their shoes,—a proof that the 
Samaritans regard it as a temple, a 
light in which the Jews do not view 
their synagogues. Their priest dis- 
played on two rollers a copy of the 
Pentateuch (the only portion of the 
Jewish scriptures which they receive), 
and this he maintained to be the oldest 
manuscript in the world, saying that it 
was written by Abishue, the great- 
grandson of Aaron. 


“ We paid a visit to their chief, a man 
of noble person and refined manners, 
who holds the office of secretary to the 
governor of the town. His figure is tall 
and slight, and his features are rather of 
the Grecian character, without any re- 
semblance to the Jewish. He gave us 
much information, and treated us witb all 
the courtesy of an European gentleman. 
His peculiarly elegant mode of going 
through the form by which a well-bred 
Syrian expresses his readiness to comply 
with the wish of a guest commanded our 
admiration. Description can convey a 
notion of the attitude assumed, but not 
of the grace which accompanied it. 
Placing his two hands cu his head, and 
slightly bowing, he intimated by two 
Arabic words—‘ upon my head’—that 
he imposed it on his head, or held it 
henceforth as a duty dear to him as the 
preservation of his head, to fulfil our de- 
sires.” —P. 402. 


The valley in which Nabloos is si- 
tuated abounds with springs; and the 
Well, reputed to be Jacob’s, stands at 
the extremity of the valley of Sechem. 
Mr. Elliott thinks that, independently 
of the mere tradition, as well as the 
evidence supplied Ly the temple built 
over the ancient well within three cen- 
turies of the crucifixion, the site itself 
carries with it strong presumptive evi- 
dence in favour of the general opinion. 
It was while Christ was journeying 
from the Holy City into Galilee that 
he halted to refresh himself, and must 
necessarily have passed this way; and 
the scene of his conversation with the 
woman of Samaria is placed by St. 
John near Sychar, which, there is little 
doubt, stood on the hill directly above 
the reputed well. 


** Not far hence,” our author adds, 
“is a spot held sacred by Jews, Samari- 
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tans, Christians, and Mussulmans. It is 
the reputed burial-place of Joseph, in 
the ground which Jacob, his father, 
bought of the sons of Hamor, and to 
which the children of Israel carried his 
bones from their resting-place in Egypt.” 


The sides of the mountains abound 
in tombs. 

On his way to Jerusalem, Mr. Elliott 
examined the sepulchres hewn in the 
solid rock, and called the ** Tombs of 
the Kings of Judah.” Descending 
into what appeared a quarry, with the 
walls very regularly hewn, he per- 
ceived on one side a beautiful frieze 
surmounting a five piece of sculpture 
nearly forty feet square; and within 
the excavation are suites of chambers 
containing niches, each calculated to 
hold a body. The author has some 
doubts as to the truth of their tradition. 
M. de Lamartine, whose work is lying 
before us, observes of them,— 


“ Quels étaient ou devaient étre les 
habitants de ces demeures préparées a si 
grands frais? C'est encore une question 
douteuse ; leur origine a été vivement 
contestée ; l’intérieur, qui est simple et 
grandiose, peut remonter a la plus haute 
antiquité, rien n’y détermine une date, 
La sculpture extérieure semble d’un tra- 
vail bien acheve, et d’un goiit bien pur 
pour étre des temps reculés des rois de 
Judée. Mais depuis que j’ai vu Balbek, 
mes idées se sont bien modifiées sur la 
perfection ot était arrivé l’art avant les 
époques connues.” * 


We introduce these remarks partly 
as collateral evidence in favour of the 
justness of Mr. Elliott’s estimate of the 
architecture of Balbec. 

The first view of Jerusalem is thus 
described :— 


‘* Leaving on our left the hill of 
Skopos (so called from the view it com- 
mands of the city), on which a portion of 
‘Titus’s army encamped, we caught the 
first indistinct glimpse of the buildings 
on Mount Olivet; and within ten mi- 
nutes Jerusalem burst on our view. For 
some weeks our minds had been deeply 
interested : one spot after another, fraught 
with scriptural associations, had passed 
rapidly in review before us; every day 
that elapsed, imagination became more 
active ; and, as we approached the holy 
city, expectation was wrought up to its 
highest pitch ; but when at last the ob- 
ject of hope was realised, when Jerusa- 
salem was actually in sight, instead of an 


* Voyage en Orient, p. 229. 
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ecstacy of delight, our sensations were 
those of perfect calmness tinged with 
melancholy ; the fever of anticipation was 
succeeded by a state of mental collupse ; 
and when the eye rested on the prospect 
of greatest interest that earth can offer, a 
certain sense of incomplete satisfaction 
overshadowed the soul, and our feelings 
partook more of surrow than of joy. 
There are many causes of sadness to the 
reflecting Christian for the first time en- 
tering Jerusalem ; it were scarcely pos- 
sible for him to tread this hallowed soil 
with a heart joyous and unburthened. 
Wherever he looks, whichever way he 
turns, he sees the effects of Divine judg- 
ment on the people and on the soil. In 
the absolute sterility of the surrounding 
mountains he seems to behold a curse 
stamped on the face of nature by the fiat 
of the Most High, in accordance with 
the imprecation of the Jews on them- 
selves and on their children. But when 
he turns from the physical to the moral 
prospect, the climax of wo is complete. 
The tavoured people of Jehovah and the 
avowed followers of the Messiah groan 
under the iron hands of an Egyptian 
despot ; an unscriptural worship renders 
the name of Christian synonymous with 
idolater ; a mosque is erected ‘on the 
site of the temple once honoured by the 
visible presence of Deity ; the ‘ abomina- 
tion of desolation’ stands in the holy 
place ; and ‘ Ichabod’ is written upon 
the walls of Sion. The city is encom- 
passed by walls apparently in a state of 
excellent preservation ; aud from its po- 
sition on the slope ofa hill it wears an 
imposing aspect. The splendid mosque 
of Omer, the numerous minarets rising 
in all quarters, and the domes of the 
church of the holy sepulchre, are the 
objects which principally arrest the eye.” 
—P. 415. 


As Jerusalem is a place of resort for 
both Jewish and Christian pilgrims, a 
considerable portion of its population 
is fluctuating, and the number of vi- 
sitors of various kinds is estimated by 
Mr. Elliott to change at different sea- 
sons of the year from two to eight 
thousand. The number of resident 
Jews is variously stated, but generally 
rated at five or six thousand, of whom 
a large proportion are females, includ- 
ing individuals ofall nations, as they 
come alike from the extremities of 
Asia and Europe. The population, 
exclusive of Jews, may amount to ten 
or twelve thousand, of whom about 
three-fourths are Moslems. The 
Greeks are reckoned at two thousand ; 
the Roman Catholics at one ; and the 
Armenians, Copts, Abyssinians, and 
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other sects, may be five hundred. Thus 
the city appears seldom to contain 
much more thantwenty thousand souls 
in all. 

The traditions and jJegends with 
which the visitor. of Jerusalem is as- 
sailed are almost innumerable. In the 
Armenian chapel is shewn the stone 
that was rolled by the angel from the 
door of the sepulchre. Here, too, is 
exhibited the prison wherein our Lord 
was confined previously to being car- 
ried before Pilate; and in the court- 
yard, under a tree, the spot where he 
was denied by Peter. The Moslem 
shews a stone, projecting from the wall 
surrounding the mosque of Omar, as 
that in which Mohammed will sit to 
judge the world, assembled at the last 
day in the valley beneath; the Jew 
points out the well of Nehemiah; and, 
hard by, the Catholic defines the spot 
where Isaiah was sawn asunder. In 
this city of many religions, the poor 
Protestants seemed to fare but indiffer- 
ently, and had scarcely yet received 
even a burial-ground for themselves. 
The Greeks refused to allow them any 
longer the use of their cemetery ; for 
even the bones of heretics must be ex- 
cluded from the company of the ortho- 
dox. The pasha had not yet allowed 
the Protestants to take possession of a 
spot which they had purchased, and a 
doubt existed whether the prejudices of 
Turks or Armenians miglit not cast an 
impediment in the way; “ the former 
objecting to the vicinity of infidel car- 
cases to the mosque of David ; the lat- 
ter to their proximity to the Armenian 
chapel, built, as it is affirmed, on the 
site of the palace of Caiaphas.” 

Mr. Elliott describes the church of 
the holy sepulchre as a building re- 
sembling Roman Catholic churches in 
general, but with nothing to attract 
particular notice, and greatly inferior, 
of course, to many of those at Rome. 
It is adorned with valuable marbles; 
but these are not seen in the profusion 
which marks their display in Italy. 
The following is a melancholy picture 
of desecration :— 


‘‘ From the principal bazaar a narrow 
passage leads into a square, of which the 
church of the holy sepulchre forms one 
side. In this square is the only public 
entrance to the edifice. Here, even be- 
fore he reaches the threshold, the feel- 
ings of the Christian are first shocked. 
eeeeeeee It was on Good Friday, the 
most solemn day of the year, that we first 
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visited the church; yet, on such a day, 
and in such a place, hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands, of pilgrims, congregated from all 
parts of Europe, from Asia and from 
Africa, might be seen purchasing rosa- 
ries, madonnas, crucifixes, and amulets; 
while the same traffic, with the sale of 
sherbet, coffee, cakes, and fruit, was car- 
ried on even within the walls of the tem- 
ple, converting it literally into ‘ a house 
of merchandise.’ Here, too, in a little 
recess by the door, a band of Moslems 
sit during the services, smoking and sip- 
ping coffee ; ridiculing (as well they 
may!) the anti-Christian idolatry they 
witness ; dilating on the superiority of 
their own Unitarian creed ; invoking 
Mohammed and the unscriptural God of 
Mohammed ; and, till lately, suffering 
no Christian to enter without having first 
paid tribute in token of subjection to. the 
infidel power.” —P. 443. 


The following horrible description 
would appear incredible, if not re- 
ceived on respectable authority. 


“It were difficult to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the excesses of the Greeks 
within the sacred edifice; they can be 
compared only to the riots of drunken 
men, or the revels of Pagans. Laugh- 
ing, singing, quarrelling, roaring, jump- 
ing, and dancing, succeeded each other, 
or were carried on all at once, in differ- 
ent quarters of the church. One part 
dragged a man, feigning himself aod 
round the holy sepulchre; while another 
formed a procession of pilgrims perched 
on.the shoulders of their fellows. Now 
and then the Turkish officers forced 
themselves, by means of their bludgeons, 
into. the midst ofa group more tumult- 
uous than. the rest, who dispersed only 
to quell the crowd of rioters in another 
direction. At length, the principal actor 
in the long-wished-for miracle, the 
Greek bishop of Jerusalem, appeared ; 
and, accompanied by a priest, entered 
into the holy sepulchre, and closed the 
door. It was about noon; but the 
windows were shut to make the church 
as dark as possible. After a short pause 
of anxious expectation, a light, the pro- 
duction of the two miracle-workers, is. 
sued from a little window in the wall 
of the chamber of the holy sepulchre. 
Sometimes, though it was not the case 
this. year, a dove is simultaneously let 
loose to. confirm the supposition of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. No sooner 
was the celestial fire visible than a shout, 
like that of bacchanals, echoed through 
the building ; every one rushed with 
wild impetuosity to kindle his taper; and 
in a few minutes the whole church was 
in a blaze of light........ The more 
speedily the light is obtained, and the 
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more direct the communication with the 
original flame, the more precious the 
boon (of supposed purification): the 
more violent, therefore, is the conflict for 
precedence. The sanctity of the place 
is forgotten ; men jump on one another's 
backs; knock each other down; rage, 
foam, and swear ; till a spectator, horri- 
fied at the insults offered to the majesty 
of God within a church dedicated to his 
service, trembles lest he should be in- 
volved in a judgment such as that which 
overtook the Philistines in the temple of 
Dagon.”—P, 455. 


At some degree of personal risk the 
author made an excursion to Jordan, 
near its junction with the Asphaltic 
Lake, which he examined. The Greek 
pilgrims make an annual visit, about 
Easter, to the river, to bathe in its 
waters, in which they dip the winding- 
sheets that are to shroud their bodies 
after death; this being considered as 
an infallible specific against the power 
of the devil. As the predatory habits 
of the Bedouins make travelling dan- 
gerous, the hajees unite into a caravan 
of some thousands, escorted. by a party 
of Turkish and Arab cavalry ; and Mr. 
Elliott attached himself to one of these 
cavaleades. An amusing account is 
given of the moving and heterogeneous 
mass, including Russians, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Copts,. Syrians, and some 
few English. A ride of three-quarters 
of an hour from Jerusalem brought 
them to Bethany, where they were 
shewn the reputed tomb of Lazarus, 
and even the house of Mary Magda- 
lene! The caravan encamped on the 
barren and desolate plain of Jericho at 
night, and in the first hours of morning 
the pilgrims. were in motion to rush 

ll-mell,, men, women, and children, 
into the sacred river. 


‘* Sometimes,” says the author, “‘ these 
promiscuous bathings are occasions of 
great indecorum ; but, in the present in- 
stance, we suw nothing more than the 
ghdt (landing-place) of every populous 
town on the Ganges exhibits daily. 
When, however, the scene is contem- 
plated as a religious ceremony (substi- 
tuting only Jordan for Ganges), and 
when the Turkish governor is observed, 
with his Moslem satellites, ridiculing 
with proud disdain these vain ablutions, 
and this violation of female modesty, the 
Protestant cannot but lament the errors 
of those who, like himself, profess the 
faith of Christ, and the consequent de- 
gradation of that sacred name in the eyes 
of the infidel.” —P. 477. 
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The concluding subject of principal 
interest in these volumes is a descrip- 
tion of the Dead Sea and its shores. 
The air is considered to be peculiarly 
unwholesome, as seems proved by the 
absence, in this once peopled region, of 
all human dwellings, giving, together 
with the absolute barrenness of the 
mountains, a look of singular «esola- 
tion to the scene. We are reminded 
of some lines in Byron’s extraordinary 
poem of “ Darkness.” 


‘* The populous and the powerful was a 
void,— 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, 
lifeless, — 

A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood 
still, 

And nothing stirred within their silent 
depths ; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant 
air,” &c. 


The uncommon sluggishness and 
stillnes of the lake Asphaltites is ac- 
counted for by the great specific gravity 
of its waters, which contain nearly a 
fourth of their own weight of mineral 
salts in solution. 


“We proved it,” says the author, 
** practically ; for our whole party, con- 
sisting of five persons, plunged in, and 
remained some time in the lake. Though 
the assertion be not true, that a flat, dense 
mass of iron will be sustained on the 
surface, yet a man who cannot float else- 
where finds no difficulty here: having 
proceeded some way into the lake, till 
his shoulders are nearly immersed, his 
feet are actually borne off the ground, 
and he walks as it were on water; or 
else his legs are forcibly raised, and he is 
compelled either to float or swim. To 
sink or dive would require some effort.” 
—P. 483. 
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The travellers secured a specimen of 
the bitumen, or asphaltos, though it is 
scarce on the north shore, and abounds 
principally on the east and west sides, 
whence it is collected and carried to 
Jerusalem, to be manufactured into 
rosaries and crucifixes. According to 
Count Forbin, the asphaltum floats on 
the surface of the lake, and coats the 
ruins still existing on its shores. There 
is, by his account, a large stone co- 
vered with it, which the Arabs shew to 
travellers as the pillar of salt into 
which Lot’s wife was transformed. 

Mr. Elliott, somewhat imprudently 
we think, returned to Jerusalem with- 
out the protection of the caravan: in- 
deed, he mentions having narrowly 
escaped a plan laid by the Bedouins to 
ensnare his small party. At Jaffa, the 
ancient Joppa, he embarked on his re- 
turn home, after having recovered from 
a dangerous relapse of fever, which 
first attacked him at Jerusalem. His 
travels conclude (as usual) with the 
discovery, that in all the solid advan- 
tages of civilised life, “ the administra- 
tion of equal laws and impartial jus- 
tice; the enjoyment of a liberty as yet 
restrained from licentiousness ; and the 
free exercise of a religion equally re- 
moved from the extremes of fanaticism 
and indifference,”—there is no country 
equal to Britain —that land of really 
equal rights, where the freeborn Ame- 
rican so beautifully complained that he 
had not the liberty “ to wallop his own 
nigger!”—Truly, the helots of Sparta, 
and those of Columbia, may bear wit- 
ness, that there is a spurious kind of 
liberty, which is nothing better than 
the tyranny of the most numerous— 
ok WAbovis KARO. 
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Tus science, falsely so called, is of 
considerable antiquity. We find traces 
of it in the very earliest ages of the 
world. The pitched battle between the 
stripling David and the Philistine 
Goliah is familiar to all of us. Among 
the Greeks and Romans these duels 
not unfrequently occurred. The Ho- 
ratii and Curiatii are combatants 
known to every tyro. It is true 
money was not the prize in either 
of the cases we have specified, which 
renders them of a less mercenary cha- 
racter than many modern and osten- 
sibly more retined “ skrimmages.” 
Sull there was a prize suspended 
on the destinies of the battle-field. 
Now, we must say we have a thorough 
dislike to prize-fighting. We think it 
likely to demoralise, often brutalise, 
and at all times sure to vitiate, the 
nobler feelings of our kind. To spur 
on two or more individuals to strain 
either their physical or intellectual fa- 
culties to the utmost, for the sake ofa 
hundred or two hundred guineas a-side, 
is, we submit to the umpires of the 
ring, a very questionable piece of pro- 
cedure. It isa painful sight to see a 
brace of game-cocks strike their steel 
spurs into each other’s heads, merely 
to gratify the disciples of the fancy. 
It is no less cruel to set two dogs 
together by the ears to decide a wager ; 
and soberly and seriously do we doubt 
if it be not as bad to induce two well- 
made and able-bodied men, by the 
prospect of a few pounds, to scratch 
each other's eyes with goose-quills, 
and task their respective brains in beat- 
ing and bruising each other. We think 
it a no less affecting sight for that 
highly respectable body, “ The Christ- 
ian Influence Society,” to form a ring, 
select as umpires Dr. Dealtry, Pro- 
fessor Scholefield, Chancellor Raikes, 
and Archdeacon Hodson, and then 
bring up, fresh from their domestic 
training, some dozen clerical and lay 
prize-fighters to contest two hundred 
guineas, vi et armis. We dislike the 


ring utterly ; nor does the fact of cler- 
gyinen becoming principals or seconds 
mitigate in the least our hearty abhor- 


* 1. Mammon, a Prize Essay. By Mr. Harris, of Epsom. 
By Dr. Cox, Hackney. 


2. Our Young Men. 
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rence of the whole thing. We have 
always entertained a profound rever- 
ence for the church and its ministers, 
and are on all occasions forward to 
help either, and testify our affection 
to both. But when we see clergymen 
in the ring instead of the pulpit, and 
prize-fighters instead of preachers, and 
taking the lead in the walks of the 
fancy instead of those of peace and 
pure theology, we feel called on by an 
imperious sense of duty to rebuke the 
partisans of such transgressions, and 
record our royal disapprobation of all 
such deviations from the proprieties 
and the decorum of life. We are fully 
aware that this remnant of a barbarous 
age has advocates, among many of 
whom we might expect better and 
brighter thoughts. It has been thought 
by some calculated to engender a na- 
tional heroism, thereby keeping up a 
reserve able to take the field should 
the exigencies of another day demand 
their assistance. But we have strong 
doubts of the correctness of this theory. 
By others it has been contended that 
our national pugnacity must find a 
vent; and this being the case, they 
hold it much more expedient to mi- 
nister to the combative bump in the 
way of domestic pugilism, for which 
John Bull has been long noted, than 
to suffer it to take the forms it has long 
assumed in Spain and Italy. We do 
not like this rativnale. 

We must, however, proceed at once 
to the rings enumerated at the foot 
of this paper, and see what they are, 
and who have honoured them by their 
patronage. We have not been able to 
ascertain the names of those prize- 
fighters who have been carried away 
hors de combat. They are evidently 
desirous of concealing themselves ; and 
as we do not regard the work in which 
they have been engaged as one of pe- 
culiar honour, we neither intend nor 
desire to break up their incog. We 
have in the victors, however, the names 
and material of the successful entrants ; 
and with these, as the favourites of the 
fancy on this occasion, we intend to 
deal candidly. 


3. The Parochial System. By the Rev. Mr. Wilberforce. 


4. Callon the Church. By J. Roberts, Esq. and the Rey. W. Nicholson, M.A. 
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The first prize-fighter, whose success 
stimulated others to enter the lists, was 
Mr. Harris of Epsom (not salts or races), 
who has recently taken the benefit of 
the act. We sincerely hope that the 
treatment which he will undergo in this 
new position will wean him from prize- 
fighting, and win him to the higher and 
better proprieties of a Christian life. 
We do hope, also, that the two arbiters, 
who were the spokesmen of the ring, 
the Rev. Messrs. Noel and Smith, will 
henceforth discourage this and every 
other form of prize-fighting. We had 
little hope of seeing Mr. Harris cured 
of his pugnacious propensities as long 
as he remained in single blessedness. 
Now our hopes are more sanguine, 
We fondly expect that a hen and 
chickens at home will sufficiently oc- 
cupy his mind. He has, one way or 
another, suffered a great deal from his 
recent championship. He made several 
hits in his first round most untoward 
(vide Mammon, chap. i. ii., &c.) The 
consequence has been, that much dis- 
credit has been poured on his theolo- 
gical powers — enough to interfere with 
his future acceptability. Some hissed, 
and others hammered the champion, 
after he had indisputably come off vic- 
torious. Two powerful men, of the 
names of Ellaby and Thelwall, met poor 
Harris as he returned from the ring, 
on his way to Ward's the bookseller, 
and gave him an exterminating casti- 
gation, on account of the unscientific 
strokes which the said individual laid 
around him. He has scarcely reco- 
vered from his punishment. Diligent, 
uxorious fondling at home, has much 
improved him ; but, at his time of life, 
severe treatment is rarely fully forgotten. 

Neither the hundred guineas, nor 
the credit he derived from his own 
side, is a sufficient compensation for 
the severe mauling he met with. This 
upshot did not damp or discourage 
other aspirants to pugilistic fame. It 
is, in fact, a regular John Bull pro- 
pensity, which time and our pen alone 
will eradicate. A Dr. Cox, of Hack- 
ney, appeared before the public as the 
successful combatant in a “ skrim- 
mage” about “our young men.” We 
do not know the opponents with whom 
he entered the lists; we understand 
they were a few poor curates and 
starveling dissenting ministers, who, 
having felt the weight of the reverend 
doctor’s fists, felt called upon to retire 
from public gaze, and 
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“Let concealment, like a worm in the 
bud, 
Feed on their damask cheeks,” 


The doctor is recognised as game, 
and expects, with Crib, Sandy Mackay, 
and other gentlemen of the fancy, a 
most honourable posthumous reput- 
ation. 

The next on our list of entrants on 
the dangerous game of war, are 
J. Roberts, Esq. and the Rev. W. Ni- 
cholson ; the former a layman, and 
the latter a clerk. It appears that the 
Christian Influence Committee, reck- 
less of a prosecution from the * Society 
for preventing Cruelty to Animals,” 
hung out a prize of two hundred 
guineas to any lay or clerical members 
of the fancy who should administer to 
the Independents, Baptists, and other 
Dissenters, the severest milling. Not 
satisfied with the exterminating rounds 
which the great Scotch giant, Dr. 
Chalmers, administered twice a-week 
to the wincing tenantry of the meetings 
within ten miles round London — not 
satisfied with sending home the whole 
set black and blue, and vowing ven- 
geance a hundredfold —they did most 
wickedly incite, by the strongest tempt- 
ation of the nineteenth century —two 
hundred guineas,— another class of 
prize-fighters to belabour the backs of 
the conscientious Voluntaries. Arch- 
deacon Hodson and Chancellor Raikes 
were delegated to stand by. They de- 
clare that the gentleman who planted 
himselfon Wimbledon Common, and 
the other, who set himself 


* His back to Winchester Cathedral, 
His face to the foe,” 


had both hit right and left, and hit so 
creditably, that they came in with equal 
claims. The archdeacon and the chan- 
cellor assert that there were nearly a 
dozen entered the ring, and that they 
all fought manfully for Church and 
Queen, and against the Voluntaries and 
Radicals; but that Roberts and Ni- 
cholson got upon the shoulders and 
upon the backs of their brethren 
in arms, and were considerably 
a-head of the rest in laying around 
them. The umpires further declare, 
that no prize-fighter of celebrity came 
forward ; and that, as a whole, the 
fight was not signalised by any glorious 
feats; but that the young volunteers 
who did engage, exerted themselves to 
the very utmost. The wives of the 
whole ring held the bottles for the 
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combatants, and cheered them on to 
the utmost of their strength. We do 
not wish to enter on the merits of the 
combatants, but as that respectable 
house, Seeley and Burnside, has thought 
proper to patronise this fight, and also 
to draw up an account of it, we think 
we may briefly note one or two rounds. 

The two most successful combatants, 
Roberts and Nicholson, are tied neck 
and heels together, and to be seen for 
seven and sixpence at Seeley’s. They 
do not sit perfectly easy cheek by jow! ; 
they require a guard of types and bind- 
ing to keep them together. 

Mr. Roberts hits sometimes scien- 
tifically ; he has evidently been under 
training. Sometimes he makes rounds 
of flourishing before he deals a blow. 
Sometimes he does nothing more than 
flourish, ominous of ruin, but pro- 
ductive of nothing. 


“ Parturiunt montes gignetur ridiculus 
mus,” 


He reminds one occasionally of the big 
drummerin a regimental band; he flings 
his arms over and around his head, per- 
forming perfect circles of gracefulness, 
and-then descends against the drum- 
head, with a vor et preterea nihil: e.g. 


“Do we look to the ambiguity of our 
church as casting on its gray battlements 
the awe of a prescription and intensity, 
the charm is already vanishing at the 
touch of modern liberalism, and its mo- 
numental glory is fast fading away.”— 
Roserts, p. 45. 


For this, we have a parallel at hand. 


“Permit me to immerge the extre- 
mities of my digitals in your pulveriferous 
utensil, to excite a grateful titillation on 
my olfactory nerves,” 


Mr. Roberts spars a good deal in 
the style of the Epsom, or sulphate 
of magnesia school, first introduced to 
notoriety by Mr. Harris. He would 
have been better had he taken a course 
of tonics, quinine, &c. What can be 
more wishy-washy than the following ? 


“ But chiefly within the sanctuary let 
the voice of the primitive church be 
heard again importuning the throne above 
for the throne below, and the council 
gathered round it. Nor let the responses 
be muffled and suppressed ; but rather 
let them rise in mutiny against the ty- 
ranny of a heartless reserve. Happy 
the time, if ever that time arrive, when 
the language of general accord and fear- 
less loyalty shall proclaim God in his 
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own temple, and the chain of our liturgy 
be no longer dispersed in broken links 
by the refusal of the people to take their 
part in the series of a connected service.” 


How the archdeacon and the chan- 
cellor could have set their seal of ap- 
proval to such inflated and ineffective 
nonsense, we pretend not to say. We 
must give another specimen :— 


“* When the mind of the Christian 
pkilanthropist expatiates among the fields 
and prospects of religious privileges and 
pleasures, the eye turns naturally towards 
the spires and towers of our national 
church with affection and veneration. It 
is in the arms of this venerable mother 
that all the opportunities, means, and 
advantages, which have been above dis- 
coursed upon, are folded, cherished, and, 
for the present, secured. If the day is 
to arrive when she must surrender them, 
where then is the system or communion 
upon earth which can give them enter. 
tainment or effect?’ The winds that blow 
where they list will scatter them abroad, 
the sport of every blast of vain doctrine, 
tossed to and fro in the vortices of the 
voluntary tumult. When the people 
choose their instructors, the instructor 
must receive instruction, and give it 
back to the source of its emanation, with 
the circularity of a garden fountain.” 


Mr. Roberts deals some heavy blows, 
but all of them are so padded with 
verbiage, that they have little effect. 
We have no doubt he and his alter ego, 
whose merits we proceed to canvass, 
were the best of the lot; but, most as- 
suredly, if the stimulants lately ad- 
ministered to prize-fighting produce 
nothing better or brighter, the regimen 
must be abandoned, and genius alone 
be left to pour forth its spontaneous 
fires, undimmed by interest, and un- 
fanned by Mammon. 

We next come to Mr. Nicholson, 
who is a clerical prize-fighter. He is 
ofa different school from Roberts. He 
has no flourishes terminating in a 
flounder, He has neither read nor 
studied the sulphate of magnesia school 
of writers. He hits plainly, and some- 
times uncouthly, but always with 
common sense. French bombast and 
Scotch metaphysics are no favourites 
with Mr. Nicholson. How far his 
whole style of sparring might have 
been improved by a larger infusion of 
original thought, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the formulas and 
usages of the best English writers, is a 
subject we do not intend to discuss, 
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This negative worth he is assuredly 
possessed of. He writes as he thinks 
and feels ; and if neither his thoughts 
nor his feelings are instinct with elo- 
quence or the effusions of a profound 
genius, they are plain, downright ho- 
nesty and good sense. For such writ- 
ing we feel respect in an age like the 
present: when so many walk on stilts, 
it becomes refreshing to see one on his 
own feet, though he should waddle 
considerably. After a number of com- 
monplace and oft-repeated observa- 
tions in the ministerial office, Mr. 
Nicholson enters on the question of 
church government. This he ought 
either to have thoroughly canvassed, or 
to have let alone ; as it is, his reasoning 
will be taken as a specimen of defence ; 
and the many bitter opponents of every 
thing in and of the establishment will 
find matter of rejoicing in his rickety 
support. His whole reasoning, if such 
it may be called, is made up of some tot- 
tering arguments and strong assertions. 
We referhim and ourreaders to Hooker, 
Taylor, Jewell, &c., for vindications of 
another calibre. We like to see a 
question of such importance handled 
effectually, or left undiscussed. One 
thing is certainly remarkable in this 
essay: its author wishes more power 
and jurisdiction given to the presbyter- 
ate and less to the episcopacy of the 
church. This will not suit the Anglo- 
Romish school, which is now strug- 
gling for ascendancy. It is, we must 
say, tolerably Radical. We think, how- 
ever, that there is much sound judgment 
in the proposal which the reverend prize- 
fighter makes on this point. With great 
soundness in principle, and ardent at- 
tachment to the characteristic features 
of his church, he combines a free and 
faithful estimate of her defects, as well 
as just suggestions ofamendment. His 
writing is, on the whole, unfettered by 
fear or expectation from party. We 
only hope, when he makes his second- 
edition début, that he will cut down 
his favourite conjunction preface to 
every sentence. Were we at leisure to 
pursue such arithmetic, we might enu- 
merate at the commencement a hundred 
sentences beginning with “ And.” The 
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whole Essay wants an infusion of vi- 
gour, and compression of thought. 

Of both these combatants, Messrs, 
Roberts and Nicholson, we have 
merely to remark, that if they were 
the very élite, as they doubtless are, 
of the numerous candidates that ap- 
peared in the ring, the theological |i- 
terature and genius of England must 
be at rather a low ebb. Of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, who, by the by, has gene- 
rously given away to ecclesiastical 
uses the two hundred guineas which he 
earned, we have already spoken at 
length in our last. His language is 
generally good, his stylesometimes beau- 
tiful ; and had he fought in the ring as- 
signed him he had done well. His work 
is well written; it has lucid thoughts; 
and, unlike Mr. Roberts’s production, 
it is intelligible. But it has as much to 
do with the topic proposed by the 
Christian Influence Society as it has 
with Kamtschatka, or the peasantry of 
the moon. It rides quarantine a hun- 
dred miles off, but treats its own ma- 
terial very creditably. If the pro- 
spectus put forth had been infected 
with typhus fever, Mr. Wilberforce’s 
essay would have escaped unsmitten. 
This was not right. When once 
placed in the ring, he ought to have 
fought within it. Instead of this, he 
has formed a ring of his own, and got 
up a respectable sparring-match with a 
man of straw, and thereby earned two 
hundred guineas. We conclude, as we 
commenced, with expressing our ab- 
horrence of prize-fighting: it is un- 
gentlemanly; it does not draw out 
genius, or learning, or imagination, or 
novelty. It does—perhaps what many 
prefer to all,—it DRAws IN TWO HUN- 
DRED GUINEAS. 

For a few shillings, Harris, Cox, 
Roberts, Nicholson, and Wilberforce, 
the successful prize-men and pet fa- 
vourites of the fancy, may be seen at 
Ward’s, Seeley’s, and Rivingtons, re- 
spectively. We hope feeling Christians 
will buy them up ; and, having relieved 
them from public exposure, henceforth 
discourage Radicalism, O’Connellism, 
prize-fighting, and all similar cruel and 
ignoble deeds, games, and vocations. 
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Tue Bayadtres, Nautch, or dancing- 
girls of India, have, from the earliest 
times, enjoyed great celebrity. But 
though, from their connexion with the 
religious ceremonies of their country, 
it would be natural to attribute to them 
a sacred character, such is very far from 
being the case. They are never looked 
upon in the light of respectable females ; 
nor do the musicians who attend them 
hold a higher place in public estima- 
tion. Nevertheless, they invariably 
form part of the sacred pageants ; and 
are also called upon, on all festive oc- 
casions, to exhibit their accomplish- 
ments of singing and dancing: for, 
like those glee-maidens (doubtless, 
descendants of an Eastern race) who 
frequently accompanied the jougleurs, 
they excel in both. Those who have 
attained superiority in their profession 
demand considerable remuneration ; 
and there are many amongst them 
whose fame is little inferior to that 
of the fashionable danseuses of Europe. 
India abounds with these professors of 
the gaie science, all gifted with more 
or less talent, though their numbers 
now do not equal those of former 
days; the multitudes of whom, at- 
tached to the temples, and filling the 
palaces of the great, were almost 
countless. We are informed, on good 
authority, that no less than two thou- 
sand administered to the pomp of one 
Rajah ; who, by this profusion, incurred 
the anger of his sovereign, the Emperor 
Shere ; so enormous an establishment 
being considered as an encroachment 
on the imperial privilege. This occurred 
in the year a.p. 1543 (a.H. 950). 
There were five hundred dancing- 
girls attached to the temple of Sunnat, 
many very beautiful, and some of no- 
ble descent, the Rajahs considering it 
an honour to gain admittance for their 
daughters. This temple was, in a.p. 
1022, destroyed by Sultan Mahmoud. 
The Nautch girls are usually in- 
structed in the art of performing on 
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the ddireh, or tambourine, and the 
sékdah, or three-stringed guitar. These 
accomplishments, being commonly pos- 
sessed by this class of females, are not 
considered altogether becoming when 
adopted by others, if we may judge by 
the satirical writings of some Persian 
authors, who, in giving burlesque ad- 
vice to the ladies, recommend them to 
learn these instruments, and to sing the 
songs of Hafiz.* 

The costume of the Nautch girls 
varies occasionally, but not materially. 
They wear in general a close jacket, 
having beneath a sort of stay, or bod- 
dice, made of thin scales of light wood, 
so flexible as to yield to the shape, and 
which is adapted to prevent their forms 
from expanding too much. This jacket 
has sometimes tight sleeves, that reach 
half way to the elbow, having a narrow 
border, painted or embroidered in va- 
rious colours. A piece of white cotton 
cloth is wrapped round the loins, and 
descends on one side almost to the 
ankle. A wide piece of muslin is 
thrown over the right shoulder, which, 
passing under the left arm, is crossed 
round the middle, and hangs down to 
the feet. The hair is rolled up in a 
knot, or bunch, towards the back of the 
head ; and some have curls hanging 
before and behind their ears. Their 
arms are adorned with bracelets; their 
ears, ankles, toes, and fingers, with 
rings; and sometimes they wear a 
small ring on one side of their nostril. 
Like most of the Oriental women, they 
are fond of small mirrors, which are 
set in rings, and worn on the thumb: 
they are generally of highly polished 
brass. A couplet from a Persian author 
is expressive of this custom. A lover 
is prevented, by the presence of others, 
from declaring his feelings, and leaves 
to the token flower to tell his sentiments ; 


‘* He, with salute of deference due, 
A lotus to his forehead press’d ; 

She ra‘sed her mirror to his view, 
‘ben turn’d it inward to her breast.” 





* One of the most popular songs at the native Nautches: an especial favourite 
with the English residents, who invariably call for it, is the ‘‘ Gazel : of Hafiz, 80 
well known in India as “‘ Taza-be-taza, no-be-no;” for the able translation of which, 


lately forwarded to us, beginning, 


‘« Minstrel, haste, pour forth a lay, 
Ever fresh and ever gay,” 


we regret that we have not sufficient space, 






















































































































































































The dress is sometimes varied by the 
adoption of Persian trousers, a djama, 
or long robe neatly shaped to the up- 
per part of the body, falling very low, 
nearly to the feet, composed of wrought 
muslin, or geld and silver tissue. The 
hair is plaited, and hangs down behind, 
with spiral curls on each side of the 
face. Ovcasionally, they add small 
gold and silver bells to their anklets ; 
a practice of great antiquity, as we find 
it reprobated in Scripture. The follow- 
ing lines may describe them : 


Malaya’s soft and perfumed breeze 
Steals through the fragrant plants of 
clove ; 
The bowers are fill’d with murm’ring 
bees, 
The sad Cocila sighs her love ; 
And nymphs are dancing in the shade 
Yon coy moon with the leaves has made, 
From that fond bird to shield her light, 
Who feeds upon her beams all vight. * 
The graceful bands in circles glide, 
They fiit, they meet from ev'ry side. 
Hark! their golden bracelets ring, 
As their arms aloft they fling, 
Striking time with palms like roses — 
Ev’ry step new grace discloses, 
To the flute’s soit measures beat 
Small and twinkling fairy feet, 
Dancing lightly as the feather 
Borne by cial in summer weather. 
See they come, with tresses flying ! 
Eyes, like antelopes, all lustre — 
Voices, like the wild swan dying — 
Lips, where Amru blossoms cluster. 
Love with gifts delights to store them — 
Sport and pleasure dance before them ! 


The figures frequently met with in 
Indian MSS., and often those of Bac- 
chantes in antique bas-reliefs, may 
serve as exact representations of the 
Nautch girls of India. They are pro- 
tected by government, and live accord- 
ing to their own particular rules. In 
the code of Gentoo laws and customs, 
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it is said: “ Ifa dancing-girl commit 
a crime that renders her property liable 
to confiscation, the magistrates shall 
confiscate all her effects, except her 
clothes, jewels, and dwelling.” They 
are permitted to eat meat of any kind, 
except beef: they even drink spirituous 
liquors — which, perhaps, may have led 
the Greeks, who accompanied Alexan- 
der, to imagine that all the Hindoos 
did the same. 
To Europeans, the movements of 
these dancers may not appear at first 
to possess much attraction ; yet the 
suppleness of their limbs, the waving 
of their flexible arms, the rapid motion 
of their small feet, and the flashing of 
their dark eyes, must certainly be ac- 
knowledged as full of grace and beauty, 
and, to an accustomed eye, no doubt 
have great charms. They do not spring 
from the ground, but seem almost al- 
ways supported on one foot ; sometimes 
whirling round on the right heel, while 
the lower garment is thrown forward 
by the left knee in ample and redund- 
ant folds. They use a great variety of 
gesticulations, and keep the most per- 
fect time to the instruments which ac- 
company them. These instruments are 
very numerous : the dole, a sort of long, 
narrow drum, slung round the neck of 
the person who beats it; the tam-tam, 
a flat drum, resembling a tabor, but 
longer and louder, which is struck or 
rubbed with the fingers ; flutes of va- 
rious sorts ; the been, a stringed instru- 
ment, resembling a very large guitar, 
but of greater powers ; the cherck, not 
unlike the ancient lyre; the bar-but, 
or bas-viol ; small cymbals, frequently 
made of silver; and several others.+ 
Amongst the persons mentioned to 
be shunned, in the“ Institutes of Hindoo 
War,” dancers are particularly specified; 
and the young Hindoo is cautioned to 


* The chacora is said to feed on the beams of the moon, 

+ A professed minstrel (Mutreb) is often engaged at convivial meetings to sing 
the gazels, or odes, of the most celebrated poets, accompanied with the above in- 
struments. Sometimes the poet himself was the performer, like the old troubadours: 
thus Djami says—‘‘ This night, oh, minstrel! tune thy harp to the note of my 


lamentations.” 


Ferédd-éd-din Attar, in his beautiful romance of Gulrohk and Khosru, gives a 
charming sonnet, which was sung to the melody of the chenk and other instruments, at 
a royal banquet, at the close of hich the minstrel, from excitement and enthusiasm, 
dropped down in the garden. The dancing girls at these feasts occupy a conspicuous 
place :—‘ Perfumes are breathing round, and lovely nymphs, with faces bright as 


the moon, and ringlets dark and fragrant as musk, appear on every side. 


All that 


can charm the ear, sparkling wine, the cheerfulness of youth, the rose of a hundred 
leaves, and the minstrel’s song, a murmuring stream, sott moonbeams, the melody of 
nightingales, and the clear light of torches, the fragrant breath of early morn,—when 


all these are combined, what more canst thou ask of Fate!” 
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avoid, amongst other dangers, some 
whimsical enough (as, for instance, 
wearing sandals, and carrying an um- 
brella), the listening to, or participating 
in, vocal or instrumental music, or 
dancing. 

The Hindoo wife, who is command- 
ed to “emaciate her body by living 
voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and 
fruit,” in the hope of attaining in 
heaven the mansion of her husband, 
whom, during life, she is enjoined to 
reverence as a god, and to whom, after 
death, she is expected to devote her- 
self. If she, despising the opinion of 
the world, and resisting the persuasions 
of the priests, wishes to escape the 
sacrifice, she may, at the last moment, 
be free, by attaching herself to the 
class to which the Nautch girls belong ; 
and though her character is irretriev- 
ably gone, she is protected from insult 
by the laws; it is true that, after her 
death, her soul is certain of degradation, 
by passing into the body of a shakal, 
or other unclean animal; and she is 
for ever in this life excluded from 
communion with the superior sects. 
In so little respect are the public 
dancers and singers held, that it is very 
rare that a Hindoo widow saves her 
life by this means, for it is expressly 
said in the institutes, after naming cer- 
tain laws and regulations which con- 
cern females, ‘* These laws relate not 
to public dancers or singers.” 

Notwithstanding the ill repute in 
which the Nautch girls are held, there 
are not wanting instances of their in- 
spiring sincere affection, and returning 
it with truth and devotion. So lately 
as 1828, a young dancing girl from 
Shiravuz — that city of which it is 
said, ‘* Sugarcandy comes from Egypt, 
poetry and beauty from Shirauz’”— 
was raised from her humble station to 
a place in the seraglio of the king of 
Persia. This fair creature was, from 
her knowledge, powers of entertain- 
ment, and truth of attachment, called 
Tootee, this being the name of a 
parrot held in high esteem for the 
same presumed qualifications, whose 
“Tales” are well known and cir- 
culated throughout the East. It is a 
common tradition, that many monarchs 
of great power entertained, for their 
amusement and recreation, a spirit in 
the form of a parrot or other bird, who 
related to them stories and histories to 
beguile their ennui. It is recorded of 
one, that, having subdued the King of 
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the Devils, and made him his slave, 
he caused him to relate, for his edi- 
fication, ¢wenty-five curious stories. 
Solomon had many similar story- 
tellers at his command, and all the 
kings of a certain race had a parrot, 
demon, or statue, to relate amusing 
tales for their pleasure. One monarch 
who had an attendant spirit, was out- 
witted by him, for being in the habit 
of asking boons of the gods, and in- 
dulging in furious fits of passion if 
not instantly attended to, was accus- 
tomed to cut off his own head, when 
his request was always granted, and 
his spirit, or Vétala, replaced it on his 
shoulders; but having tried this ex- 
periment ten times, the tenth proved 
once too often, as the cunning * fa- 
miliar” told him when too late. 

The King of Persia became the 
slave of the beautiful Nautch girl: his 
whole delight was in her society ; she 
was “the ocean to the river of his 
thoughts, which terminated all.” All 
the epithets with which Persian poetry 
abounds, might, with justice, be ap- 
plied to her, and the intelligence and 
sweetness of her countenance were 
something even ‘‘ than beauty dearer.” 
“Oh, lovely nymph!” might the ena- 
moured monarch exclaim, ‘ whose 
eyebrows resemble bows, I am the 
slave of those brows: I would give 
the empires of India and China for a 
single glance. Either an inhabitant of 
Paradise passes by, or a star, or an 
angel—it is either thou or the sun 
that illumines the world.” 

The figure of Tootee was elegant 
and graceful, like “the branch of a 
delicate rose-tree,” a “ waving cypress,” 
or “the plant of the Nagaceséra, ,the 
most beautiful tree on earth, whose 
blossoms adorn the quiver of Cama- 
déva ;” her voice was “as melodious 
as those of the golden inhabitants of the 
mountain with a thousand peaks ;” 
but her greatest charm in the eyes of 
her royal lover was her disinterested 
and unfeigned attachment to himself. 
All his former favourites were aban- 
doned for Tootee; she was “ the lote- 
tree beyond which there is no passing.” 
“ Though apparently separated by 
birth, they were united by sympathy, 
like the moon and the white water- 
lily.” Every day he discovered in her 
new perfections: ‘“ like pure and 
sparkling wine in a crystal glass, the 
excellence of her temper might be dis- 
covered in the lineaments of her face ;’’ 
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and he said with the poet, “ if my mis- 
tress be, like other mortals, composed 
of clay and water, it must be the earth 
of Paradise, and the water of im- 
mortality.” There appeared no bounds 
to their mutual happiness; but that 
soaring bird who dwells among the 
branches of the Sudru, has no abode in 
this confined world. Her laugh, which 
“ eclipsed the Pleiads’,” was silenced ; 
those “ large black orbs, filled with a 
sprightly light,” were quenched ; that 
cheek, “ where eternal Paradise bloom- 
ed,” was blighted ; that graceful form 
drooped, “ like blue water-lilies with 
broken stalks ;” those locks, “ inter- 
woven with blossoms, like a cloud 
variegated with moonbeams,” lost their 
lustre: she was **a precious pearl, too 







Wittram At teyn, or Allen, says the 
author of The Doctor, was vicar of 
Bray from 1540 to 1588, being a pe- 
riod of nearly fifty years. Through all 
sorts of chances and changes he ad- 
hered to his place ; and alternately, as 
Papist and Protestant, collected tithes, 
and preached to the people. Yet we 
know not why conduct like this, des- 
picable and disgraceful as it was, 
should have procured for this man 
especial infamy, when there have been 
so many place-hunters with far more 
recklessness of principle and reputa- 
tion. There may have been in the case 
of the vicar of Bray some palliatives, or 
excuses, which tended to occasion 
some diminutions of his shame. He 
may have been an ignorant man; he 
may have displayed an indifference to 
the cause of truth through an unfortu- 
nate want of acquaintance with it; or 
he may have found hundreds of others 
pursuing the same line of conduct, and 
so may have felt himself justified in 
following the popular example. Or, if 
not; if indeed he changed his opinions 
without being entitled to any sort of 
charitable defence, it must be remem- 
bered that his station was not a very 
eminent one, and that his example, 
therefore, could not have been very in- 
fluential in its operation on public 
morals; that, after all, he only ratted 
three times ; and, lastly, that his living 
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pure for the rough sea of human life; 
the gods, therefore, replaced it gently 
in its parent shell.” Tootee died, and 
the heart of the king was a blank for 
ever. 

He built her a magnificent tomb, 
near the shrine of a holy saint, not 
more than five miles from his capital; 
and here he passed great part of his 
time, lamenting the untimely loss of 
this beloved and lovely being. Night 
after night the melancholy moon looked 
down upon the bereaved lover, and 
saw him extended in tearful silence on 
the tomb of Tootee ; and the poets and 
minstrels of Shirauz will, doubtless, in 
afier ages, record the sorrows and the 
loves of the king of Persia, and the 
beautiful dancing girl. 


was of inconsiderable value, and his 
gain by tergiversation, consequently, 
very small. Besides, there is no record 
that his family were foisted on the 
public, or thrust, one after another, into 
places of ease and profit. Why, then, we 
must repeat, is this man’s name handed 
down from generation to generation, as 
a synonym for meanness and for cor- 
ruption! why is the whole scorn of a 
country centred on this petty and in- 
significant object! Without any difti- 
culty, we could enumerate dozens who 
have gradually raised themselves to 
positions of power and distinction by 
constant servility, and the most unprin- 
cipled intrigues; or we could name 
dozens more who have acquired large 
fortunes by plundering the Treasury, 
and by grasping with morbid greedi- 
ness every morsel of food for their am- 
bition which could be extorted from the 
weakness and the unscrupulous prodi- 
gality of unworthy statesmen. Who 
can forget that many of the patriots in 
the days of Charles IL. were the paid 
servants of France? Who can oe 
that there have been great orators—men 
talking greatly of freedom and virtue 
—content to sell, without remorse, 
their country and themselves? Who 
can fail to recollect those Whigs who 
drove hard bargains for votes, calcu- 
lated nicely the price of a peerage, 
changed frequently from side to side, 
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from party to party,and all, as one 
ofthem declared, yes, “all for quarter- 
day?” And, again, it will not be 
questioned that corrupters are far worse 
than those they corrupt ; and if so, 
what comparison shall a poor, con- 
temptible vicar of Bray sustain with a 
Walpole, who “‘ managed” the House 
of Commons; or with the present Whig- 
Radicals, who have swarmed the 
country with commissioners, given a 
bishoprick of Norwich for a Radical 
electioneering speech, livings for pam- 
phlets, and all other kinds of places for 
equally valuable considerations ? 

We, therefore, trust that our readers 
will join no more in the senseless 
crusade against the memory of Allen, 
of Bray, and suffer themselves no 
longer by this trick to be attracted from 
attention to still more despicable trim- 
mers. Of such creatures there is no 
lack in history ; there is no lamentable 
deficiency in this enlightened age of 
knowledge, and of crotchetty reforms. 
Of course we say nothing against men 
who manfully have avowed any changes 
in their sentiments,——whose great crime, 
like Sir Francis Burdett’s, is that sturdy 
independence which foes cannot com- 
prehend or subdue ; and whose change, 
like Lord Stanley’s or Sir James Gra- 
ham’s, has nobly been from place, and 
power, and pay, to privacy and the 
benches ofan opposition, avoiding rather 
than desiring office. In common with 
all who are capable of admiring what 
is of worth and value, we honour con- 
duct of this description. But what 
can be said of the characters and pro- 
ceedings of men who have been “ every 
thing by turns, and nothing long ;” 
who have veered from every point in 
the compass, and have been drawn 
away from each by gold’s attractive 
power; whose votes follow their inter- 
ests, and whose interests are made to 
depend upon their votes; by whom 
consistency and good faith are words 
unknown, and firmness of principle is 
treated as some romantic folly, incredi- 
ble, and undisplayed? Can any ex- 
pressions be found strong enough to 
condemn, powerful enough to over- 
whelm with scorn and general distrust, 
such wretched worshippers of Mam- 
mon? Yet such men there are, and 
those, too, among the highest of the 
land. Lord Palmerston, who has, 
spaniel-like, followed every successive 
minister, and truckled to all; Lord 
Glenelg, who has floundered on, awake 
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to nothing but his own necessities and 
low desires ; and, above all—facile 
princeps —the notorious Lord Plunket. 
It is an edifying spectacle to see this 
old man tottering into the House of 
Lords, as lord-chancellor of Ireland, 
and, though in possession of every 
thing his mind could wish, passed by 
unheeded ; or speaking without con- 
vincing one man of his sincerity, or 
exciting one feeling of respect. Sur- 
vivor of a reputation gained by trick, 
claptrap, and the glitter of forgotten 
rhetoric, he now clings, in his seventy- 
fifth year, to the places and to the 
honours he sought so long, and won so 
hard. We lives as in an eastern tomb, 
surrounded by riches he cannot enjoy, 
and covered with incense to which he 
is insensible ; all thinking of him as of 
one dead, in whom the world has no 
more interest, of whom it cares to hear 
no tidings, whose praise is purchased, 
and whose influence is gone. 

Perhaps, then, there may be a happy 
ignorance of the precise method of 
Lord Plunket’s rise, and of the pre- 
sent position of his family and himself. 


‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
be wise ;” 


and therefore there may be no wish for 
knowledge on the subject. We own 
that the news is not of the most grati- 
fying kind, because successful quackery, 
chicanery, and corruption, always pro- 
voke regret and disappointment. Ne- 
vertheless, it is right and necessary at 
times to hold up to public indignation 
those who exist by means which are 
dangerous, discreditable, or injurious 
to the country. With this view, we 
shall proceed to give a few hints as to 
the leechlike powers and the consist- 
ency of the Irish chancellor. 

In 1800, he was a firm opponent of 
the Union. None ofthe many vociferous 
patriots of the day made more violent 
speeches ; none struggled more boldly, 
prophecied more falsely, or promised 
and swaggered with greater folly. 
“ For my part,” said this patriotic 
person, “ I will resist it to the last 
gasp of my existence—to the last drop of 
my blood ; and when I feel the hour of 
my dissolution approaching, I will, like 
the father of Hannibal, take my child- 
ren to the altar, and swear them to 
eternal hostility against the invaders of 
my country’s freedom.” Fine words! 
eminent patriot! 

“ The invaders of my country’s free- 
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dom” thus denounced, and thus terri- 
fied with the imaginary future hostility 
of half-a-dozen little Plunket-Hanni- 
bals, were Mr. Pitt, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Lord Westmoreland, and others. 
The first-named statesman soon after 
died, and so died the Plunket enmity ; 
for time rolled on, and then this lofty 
Carthaginian —not quite forgetting to 
sustain his character by a little occa- 
sional specimen of the “ Punica fides” — 
consented, with great complacency, to 
abandon his party, and to take office 
with the rest of the denounced “ in- 
vaders.” He sat on the same bench 
with Lord Castlereagh, at the same 
council-board with Lord Westmore- 
land, and breathed not a word of en- 
mity to either of them. Could mag- 
nanimity go further? But we pass 
over this period of his lordship’s his- 
tory, merely remarking that it lasted 
during three administrations, till at 
length a better place was vacant, and 
Mr. Canning —another “ invader” — 
bestowed it as a reward on the sub- 
servient and useful William Conyng- 
ham Plunket, thus changed into 
Baron Plunket,— yes, Baron Plunket 
in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, lord chief justice of the Common 
Pleas. Nor did advancement stop 


Lord Plunket, father of the Hannibals: 
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here. Together with that Mr. Can- 
ning, Lord Plunket had stanchly, and 
for a very long time, opposed _parlia- 
mentary reform. Loud were his pro- 
tests against such a revolutionary mea- 
sure ; frequently did he vote against it. 
Who, then, by whom the former 
speeches against Lord Castlereagh were 
forgotten, would have expected in three 
short years to see this noble anti- 
reformer metamorphosed into lord- 
chancellor of ieduad under Lord Grey, 
with an increase of pay, and with no 
further objection to a stronger reform 
than had ever been seriously suggested 
or opposed before? Who would have 
predicted such a result when, in 1800, 
he stirred up the patriotism and purity 
of the Irish House of Commons, by 
using a few pretty words about “ eter- 
nal hostility,” and resisting to “ the 
last drop of my blood,” and “ the last 
gasp of existence,” and about ‘ Han- 
nibal,” &c.? 

Well, but probably Lord Plunket 
was a little addicted to special quib- 
bling, and intended to bind only his 
family instead of himself? Alas! even 
this apology is wanted ; for here, with 
one or two additions, follows Mr. Cob- 
bett’s racy commentary on the in- 
tended Hannibalism. 


cocccvececece of 8000 








Hannibal the First, the Hon. Thomas Plunket: 
Dean of Down, with a union of six parishes, the tithes and glebe of 
which produce per annum ..eeeeseeeeeeeeees 
Hannibal the Second, the Hon. John Plunket : 
Assistant Barrister of Meath, per annum .......0sseeeee05+++£600 
Crown Prosecutor on the Munster Circuit........... 800 
ee ee ee paebGblewesandehee’ coscce 900 
Total, per annum ..... 
Hannibal the Third;the Hon. David Plunket: 


Prothonotary and Chief Examiner in the Court of Common Pleas, per 
annum .,. 
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Besides his patronage, as follows :— 


Three clerks, at 500/. a year 





cccccccccce gf 1500 











Two assistants, at 5001. a year...... eeeeee 1000 
Another assistant, 2001. a year.......++++. 200 
One clerk of pleadings, 400l.a year ..... - 400 
Other clerks ...ccccccscccccoccseccsecs 1000 









£4100 





Hannibal the Fourth, the Hon. Patrick Plunket : 
Secretary of the Bankrupt Commission 
Purse bearer to the Lord Chancellor 





seseveee£ 900 











eoccvcccccccccescccccces §6§00 
Counsel to the Chief Remembrancer .......2..eeeeeeeeeseses 300 
Crown prosecutor on Leinster Circuit ...cccseccccccsscesces 900 





Total, per annum ....c.seccscscecscceses ——— 


Hannibal the Fifth, the Hon. William Plunket : 
Vicar or Bray! (a crown living), per annum sesesteeceescenecess 
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1700 


1500 


2900 
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Hannibal the Sixth, the Hon. Robert Plunket: 
Rector of Bamingham (a crown living) per annuM ...eeseereserenuce 530 


Hannibal the Seventh, the Rev. Sir Francis Blosse : 
Son-in-law of Lord Plunket, with a crown living worth, per annum, say 509 


NEPHEWS. 


Hannibal the Eighth, William M‘Causland : 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, appointed when under twenty ...0+. 


Hannibal the Ninth, James M‘Causland : 


Hannibal the Tenth, Rev. Oliver M‘Causland : 


Hannibal the Eleventh, William M‘Causland : 


2000 
Secretary of the Smith’s Schools Fund .esesecceseecsseesesee£ 300 
Solicitor to the Hibernian Society ...scescsecesecceeseeeeees 100 
BOMCHOE 00 Rie STOR cccccecccesecescscesceseceosescsoccee S00 
Law agent of Charitable Donations .........eeeeeescsceceee 500 
Total, per annUM .essicccesececessessees ———= 1300 
BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 
Rector of the crown living of Tanlaghtfarlagan, per annum ...seeeeee 1000 
1500 


Chief law agent of Charitable donations, per annum ....seseesssecere 


All these places, these several ex- 
emplifications of the “ eternal hostility ” 
of the Hannibals, have been gradually 
and one by one procured from different 
administrations, and from men of all 
sorts of different opinions. Some were 
obtained from Lord Castlereagh and 
Earl Talbot; some from Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Lord Stanley, 
Lord Morpeth, and Lord Glenelg, 
when governing in Ireland; some 
from the Duke of Wellington; others 
from Lord Melbourne, Sir Anthony 
Ilart, and Lord Manners, and the 
Marquesses of Wellesley, Normanby, 
and Anglesea. And we believe we 
may safely add that, when the length 
of time during which all these Han- 
nibals have enjoyed pay is considered, 
it is notan unfair calculation tv estimate 
the aggregate amount received by them 
trom the public at 300,000/.! We 
have heard of place-hunting, plunder- 
ing, and corrupt families, of the Greys, 
the Ponsonbys, and the Elliots, but 
never yet was there so gross a case as 
this one of the Plunkets. Nepotists 
of great selfishness there have been, 
but never was there one in the history 
of this country comparable with the 
swaggering Irish chancellor. He has 
succeeded in throwing three sons upon 
the public purse as lawyers, three others 
as clergymen; he has obtained for 
himself, during the last five and twenty 
years, place after place, and has not 
rested even when the highest office in 
Ireland was secured, but has gone on 
extorting for nephews and brothers-in- 
law, and for cousins and connexions, 
who are so numerous that nobody has 
counted, and so obscure that no one 
searches for them. LIlow many more 





will be pampered at the national ex- 
pense we have no means of knowing 
or of guessing ; but itis certain that age 
has augmented, rather than decreased, 
Lord Plunket’s avarice and ambition, 
while it has weakened his recollection 
of past professions. Yet if this family 
really is to be fed, clothed, and sup- 
ported by grants from the Treasury, 
and votes from the House of Com- 
mons, we would gladly know what 
sort of claims are advanced, and what 
eminent services they or their relatives 
have performed? If, indeed, there be 
any catalogue of great actions to which 
they can appeal, if any distinguished 
careers of usefulness, no one of their 
strongest political opponents would 
envy them their reward, or interfere 
to prevent them obtaining it, or en- 
deavour to reduce the time and the 
pleasure of its enjoyment. Well, then, 
what are the merits of this liberally 
endowed connexion? What have been 
their deeds? And what is the balance 
of obligation due tothem? We must 
needs “ pause for a reply.” 

We know that Lord Plunket op- 
posed the Union, but, cunningly 
enough, he steered clear of sedition 
and the rebellion. Mr. Grattan had 
obtained and accepted from the Irish 
parliament a vote of 50,000. for his 
** patriotic” exertions, and thus had 
excited the emulative zeal of the then 
juvenile Mr. Plunket. Nor did he 
stand alone, as the old and well known 
epigram denotes :— 

Say, what has given to Flood a mortal 
wound ? 

Grattan’s obtaining fifty thousand pound. 

Can Flood forgive an injury so sore? 

Yes, ifthey give him fifty thousand more. 








If, then, he did, in 1800, echo the 
words of the Currans and the Grattans 
of the day, he was advocating the 
cause that promised most, and up to 
that period had paid most splendidly. 
Consequently, we may well doubt the 
genuine character of his patriotic fer- 
vour, even when he uttered the sen- 
tence we have quoted. And if we 
doubt his purity then, what shall be 
said of after years, when we find that 
events having so changed that no more 
pay could be procured from the po- 
pular party (and no “rent” had then 
been invented), he at once renounced 
his enmity, his party, and his prin- 
ciples, and condescended to accept im- 
portant and profitable places from 
“the Tories?” We know he did 
this; and if all O’Connell’s jargon be 
true, or if there be one word of truth 
in it—if, indeed, Lord Normanby was 
the first man who ever did “ justice to 
Treland,” the inevitable conclusion is 
that Mr. Plunket, who was for a long 
time the chief legal adviser, was a 
party to persecuting and oppressing 
the country for which he spoke so 
warmly in his youth. Or if not, if 
there be no truth in all the convenient, 
hackneyed tirades of the weil paid 
demagogue, why has not Lord Plunket 
the courage, honesty, and manliness to 
vindicate the truth? Why, instead of 
doing so, does he join in a senseless 
and unjust clamour against those by 
whose former bounty he was fed? 
He surely should know, and prove 
that he knows, whether the statesmen 
who raised him to what he is, who 
gave him his peerage, who pitied his 
industry and encouraged his ambition, 
were really the dishonourable and 
haughty oppressors they are described 
to be by selfish and interested men- 
dicants. Then why is he silent? 
Why does he thus tacitly acquiesce in 
and sanction the hourly misrepresent- 
ations of their motives and their prac- 
tices?’ He cannot condemn them, 
without condemning hiinself also ; and 
if he is indeed guilty of injuring his 
fellow subjects, what claim has he for 
those places and honours with which 
his pride is gratified and pampered ? 

In like manner, having been for 
very many years in very influential 
stations, and in parliaments, how does 
it happen that he never discovered the 
necessity for all those measures of 
reform to which he has lately been a 
party? If there were ten bishopricks 
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too many in 1833, there must have 
been a still greater surplus when the 
opulation was smaller, in 1810; yet 

ord Plunket whispered no com- 
plaint, originated no plan, and knew, 
as a good reason for his silence and 
apathy, that places could not, in those 
times, be either procured or retained 
by professors of opinions such as he 
has since adopted and advocated. So 
with regard to rotten boroughs, it 
seems strange that he should have to- 
lerated them so long, and never mur- 
mured against them during the period 
of his servitude to his “ invaders.” 
And concerning several other things, 
equal surprise may be manifested. If 
it be true that vestry cess ought to 
have been abolished ; that all benefices 
above 300/. a year should be taxed; 
that the grant to the Kildare Place 
Society should be withdrawn, and a 
half-Popish system of education es- 
tablished in its place: why did Lord 
Plunket never suggest one of these 
things? Or if he did not approve of 
those changes, how did it happen that 
he supported them in 1833? Or if 
he disapproved of them twenty years 
ago, and always up to 1830, is it not 
rather remarkable that while his places 
were held under the Conservatives, 
his opinions were against measures 
which, directly the Whigs were his 
masters, he contrived to support? Ifa 
Poor-law were necessary for Ireland, 
why did Lord Plunket never propose 
it? Ifthe commutation of tithes were 
requisite, and if that were properly and 
fairly a result of the Emancipation- 
act, as is now pretended, how was it 
that Lord Plunket never hinted about 
such a measure? And, above all, if 
he were justified, in 1835, in support- 
ing the atrocious Appropriation-clause, 
why did he treacherously speak, in 
1825, to the following effect ? 


“ He (Mr, Plunket) solemnly assured 
the house that, though this measure 
(emancipation) was as dear to him as it 
was to any man, if he thought it could 
risk in any degree the security of the 
Church of Ireland, instead of being its 
advocate, he would be found among the 
foremost ranks of its warmest opponents. 
He supported the question because of its 
perfect reconcilableness with the sta- 
bility of the Protestant church; and he 
supported it further, because he thought 
the passing of the bill would be a mea- 
sure eminently calculated to support that 
church,” 
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If these sentiments were genuine, 
how could he venture to defend — how 
could he, in common honesty, after- 
wards concur in— what the prime mi- 
nister, to whom he was then cringing, 
avowed to be “a heavy blow and a 
great discouragement to Protestantism 
in Ireland?” Can his lordship an- 
swer that? And further, if the crotchets 
he now advocates —the reform of cor- 
porations, the increased grant to May- 
nooth, &c.—be measures as admirable 
as he affects to consider them, why did 
he not remember to advocate them 
before, in all those long years of official 
power under the Tories, whom he now 
abuses / 

No one, surely, will assert that it 
was by this truckling kind of conceal- 
ment of his real sentiments, and by 
this tardy species of acquiescence in 
“liberal” measures, that Lord Plunket 
acquired a claim to titles and places 
for himself, his family, and his friends ? 
For, instead of being either a useful or 
agreat man, it must be evident that he 
was ignorant of Ireland’s wants; or, 
being aware of them, was dishonest in 
hiding his genuine opinions. We be- 
lieve that both imputations will rest 
upon him to a great extent. He was 
careless of his country’s prosperity, 
and was ignorant of her wants in many 
important respects: but there may have 
been, and we doubt not there were, 
several of the measures which he has 
since carried, to which he was formerly 
friendly ; and, if so, it is clear that, for 
selfish purposes, he concealed that ap- 
probation. But here we are, of course, 
met with a protest against including 
his lordship among * little men ;” and 
there is a demand made to sacrifice 
his honesty altogether, in order to sus- 
tain the reputation of his abilities. It 
is an awkward dilemma, certainly. 
We cannot, however, consent to the 
poe of moral depreciation desired. 

t seems clear that, in fact, Lord Plun- 
ket’s abilities have been as much found 
wanting as his public virtue. It may 
be true that in days of old he was, 
like nearly all the rest of the Irish 
house of commons, a speaker, whose 
orations were covered with a froth that 
passed current, as it would pass cur- 
rent now in his own country, with 
some classes, for eloquence. It may 
be true that he was, after the Irish 
fashion, a good lawyer—that is, he 
knew a little of every thing, and 
nothing well, being a bit of a con- 
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veyancer, a bit of an equity draftsman, 
a pretty good nisi prius pleader, a mo- 
derate common lawyer, and a passable 
special pleader. We do not at all wish 
to underrate these qualifications; and 
admitting them, every one, they make 
up a very poor sort of genius after all. 
But when we afterwards compare him 
with others of his own sort—when we 
apply the fair test of examination with 
other Irish lawyers, equally known for 
eloquence, equally ranging widely in 
their pretensions and legal studies— 
we find a sad falling off indeed. Cur- 
ran at the bar, with Burrowes, Burgh, 
Sir William Smith, and others, and 
Grattan in parliament, with Flood, and 
many more, completely outshone and 
overwhelmed him. And, in after life, 
this comparative feebleness was main- 
tained. Another generation came, and 
still he fell behind — baffled at the bar 
by Doherty, Bushe, O’Connell, Saurin, 
and Lefroy, surpassed on the bench by 
Burton, Joy, Hart, and Sugden, and 
thrown into the shade in the House of 
Commons by Canning, Peel, Lynd- 
hurst, Stanley, and even by the wild, 
superficial Brougham. And this is 
“the great Lord Plunket!” Or try 
him by another test. Inquire what he 
has ever done or originated as a states- 
man. Why, verily, he has ofttimes 
voted for Insurrection-acts, and has 
screwed up his courage on one occa~- 
sion to yelp in the hungry Whig pack, 
nullifying their past professions by a 
Coercion-bill; and he has, as Irish 
attorney -general, prosecuted the press 
that now fawns on him; and has en- 
deavoured to hang a few Orangemen, 
for disturbing the Marquess of Welles- 
ley’s equanimity by a trifling row at 
the theatre. But what else has this 
great man accomplished ! What have 
been his mighty measures? We have 
heard of Sir Robert Peel’s Lrish mea- 
sures, of Lord Stanley’s Irish measures, 
of Sir Henry Hardinge’s, and even of 
Lord Morpeth’s, that smallest of little 
men. We lave heard of these legis- 
lators really doing something for the 
country they controlled ; but who ever, 
we may confidently inquire, who ever 
heard of Lord Plunket's propositions, 
of Lord Plunket’s plans, or of Lord 
Plunket’s original measures? If he 
be the marvellous man some people 
consider, how is it that his mighty 
mind has quietly acquiesced in the 
policy, echoed the advice, sanctioned 
the counsels, and aped the principles, 
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successively, of nine different lords- 
lieutenant of Ireland, namely, the 
Dukes of Bedford, and Richmond, 
and Northumberland, the Earls of 
Whitworth, Talbot, and Haddington, 
and the Marquesses of Wellesley, 
Anglesea, and Normanby? All these 
individuals, all differing materially, 
all entertaining different sentiments, 
found in Lord Plunket a defender, 
a supporter, and, for a very long time, 
a useful official assistant ; and, during 
all that period, none of them ever 
found him impracticable or incon- 
venient. No, indeed; he cared not 
for their measures, he heeded not their 
varying counsels ; for, with Sir Robert 
Peel, he established and acted on the 
rule that the judges’ list of high sheriffs 
should be the guide for the government 
selection, and, with Lord Normanby, 
he could just as briskly pass by those 
lists, nominate whom he would, and 
then advocate such a grossly partial 
and suspicious mode of procedure. 
With Lord Anglesea, he could dismiss 
from the magistracy Colonel Butler, 
Sir Richard Nagle, and others of that 
class, while, with Lord Normanby, he 
consented to replace them, to add the 
names of O’Connell and Cassidy to 
the commission of the peace; and then 
to prove his hatred of agitating ma- 
gistrates by dismissing Colonel Verner 
from the commission in one county, 
for the heinous and unheard-of offence 
of giving an unpalatable toast in 
another! To this lowest possible point 
of degradation has he now descended, 
under the auspices of Lord Normanby 
and his Popish allies. He started in 
life a Radical. He then moderated to 
a Whig, and rejoiced in the adminis- 
tration of 1805. With the fall of that 
government, he gradually lapsed into a 
Tory. Then, with Mr. Canning, he 
softened down into mongrel liberalism. 
Afterwards, he rose again to Toryism 
under the Duke of Wellington. Sub- 
sequently, he clung to office, on old 
Whig principles, with Lord Stanley 
and Lord Anglesea. When these no- 
blemen left Ireland, he followed the 
first Melbourne cabinet into bastard 
Whiggery. And, lastly, with the se- 
cond Melbourne government, he has 
assented to the Litchfield House treaty ; 
and, by stooping to the yoke of O’Con- 
nell and the priests, has arrived safely 
back, after seventy-five years, at the 
point from which he started. And this, 
forsooth, is one of the men who prate 
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about moving forward with the age! 
“ Moving forward!” Yes, that is 
spending a long grovelling lifetime in 
sneaking round from party to party, 
till at last corruption, if not satisfied, 
is rewarded by the enjoyment of 
honours and pay, at the precise point 
from which the first movement “ for. 
ward” was commenced. 

We fear we have wasted more words 
on this man than he merits. He is, 
however, a good specimen of his odious 
class, and, therefore, it is useful to look 
slightly at his character and career. 
We do so partly to shew how petty 
and insignificant, how “ little” in 
their measures and in their intellectual 
stature, are some of those liberal and 
enlightened reformers, who now pro- 
fess to rule this country. But more 
particularly and chiefly we do so, in 
order to have another opportunity, 
earnestly and seriously, of protesting 
against that class of rats and recreants 
who are thrusting themselves into every 
department of government, weakening 
public confidence in the executive au- 
thority, and tarnishing the national 
reputation. We protest against such 
creatures being tolerated in political 
society. To be ruled at the dictate, 
and according to the fancy, of a Popish 
demagogue, God wot, is bad enough : 
but, in this case, the evil is known; 
and the people, being warned against 
it, can resist or end it. But there is 
no protection against treachery. The 
men who can cast off old friendships, 
betray their party’s secrets, at the most 
important crisis abandon their acknow- 
ledged leaders—the men who have 
been generously rewarded for past ser- 
vices, and then can barter future exer- 
tions for increased payments, are so 
degraded, so faithless, that it is impos- 
sible to set bounds to their perfidy, or 
to calculate the tendency and evils of 
their crooked and grasping ambition. 
We protest against such persons being 
intrusted with important stations, and 
tamely suffered to reap a rich harvest 
from their unscrupulous selfishness. 
To confide to them the national de- 
Stinies, is to yield up common sense 
and ordinary judgment, to sacrifice all 
hopes of our country’s elevation in her 
foreign relations or her domestic pro- 
sperity. - Yet we own that, in these 
cases, there are generally some coun- 
tervailing circumstances, which seem 
arranged providentially to nullify the 
disastrous effects of the popular del» 
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sion. Such men are generally as weak 
as they are wicked. With all the will 
to injure,* they want the power. And 
this is the position peculiarly of Lord 
Plunket. He is a mere political quack, 
a mere successful strategist, who, like 
a street mountebank, pretends to more 
than he can perform, and inwardly 
smiles at the public credulity. Le is 
a man who must go down to the next 
generation without the applause, with- 
out the respect, of any single class of 
the community. The good despise, and 
have already nearly forgotten him. The 
vicious are inclined to follow in his 
contemptible career; yet they, too, 
scorn him for having made more sacri- 
fices of character than were needed to 
secure success—not that they appre- 
ciate excellence, but that they love 
hypocrisy. His name, therefore, will 
descend without fame; and, if recol- 
lected at all, will only be associated 
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with thoughts of his nepotism, and 
considerations of his mental mediocrity. 
His speeches are unremembered and 
dead ; his measures, if they ever were 
conceived, were never publicly pro- 
duced ; his influence has decayed, and 
is perished ; and, therefore, he may 
linger on, clinging still to his places, 
still hoarding his valued wages, exist- 
ing as a useful proof of the depth of 
public contempt to which corruption 
must always ultimately lead, and as a 
specimen of the tribe of “ little men” 
by whose “ little measures ” the parlia- 
ment and the country are now con- 
stantly satiated and wearied. Te will 
live on without popular regard, and 
die to be celebrated in some corner of 
a hireling newspaper, and to be re- 
placed, if the law can be stretched to 
allow it, by some equally subservient 
Popish successor, 
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The Hirst Appearance of Welen. 
Od. A. 121234. 


As I do not purpose continuing this series beyond the present ballad —for surely 
a dozen articles of such a kind running regularly through all the numbers of a 
Magazine for a year is quite enough —I must not conclude without introducing 
the lady herself, who was the cause of all the wo, the highborn Helen, the far- 
famed beauty for whom fell 


“« The topless towers of Llion,” 


and who has since been the theme of many a song. In my opening paper, I 
noticed the theory of the Chorizontes {oi xwegievres), who maintained that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were written by different persons, grounding their opinions 
on the varying accounts which, as they imagine, is given of the conduct of Helen 
in the two poems. In the Odyssey, 3. 261, she confesses that she followed Paris 
of her own accord, induced by the goddess of love ; while in the Iliad, €. 356 and 
590, she is described as having been carried off by violence, and detained in 
sorrow: which Nestor calls upon the Greeks to revenge, and which fills the 
breast of Menelaus with indignation. 
The line in these two passages of the I/iad is the same. 


ricurbus “EAtwns souimard rt orovayds rt 


Unfortunately, however, éguserd occurs nowhere else in Homer, or any other 
Greck writer; and it is very puzzling to decide upon its meaning. It is 
translated in the ordinary Latin version rapéum, and must have been so inter- 
preted by the Chorizontes. In the small Scholia, too, we find it explained 
by derayry. Eustathius gives it the sense of a voyage; but then ricacda: would 
necessarily express the punishment of Helen; “ which,” as Buttman gallantly 
says, “is not to be thought of for an instant.” lis own opinion is, that it 
signifies any violent emotion of the mind ; but when we recollect the peculiar sort 
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of revenge recommended by Nestor, it is impossible not to suspect that the word 
refers to something more than mental.* 

Explain it, however, as we will, it does not countenance the theory of the 
Chorizontes. We need not have recourse to the metaphysical refinement of 
maintaining that the fascination of Paris acting on a weak woman was, and 
continued to be, a kind of violence committed upon her ; all we have to do is to 
consider whence comes the complaint about these éguzuerd, whatever they may 
be. Nestor urging the Greeks to fight in what he wished them to consider the 
cause of Helen, would, of course, represent her as an injured, not a guilty, 
woman; and Menelaus, her husband, anxious to get her back again, would 
naturally desire to believe that she left him with reluctance, and continually 
sighed to return. In the Iliad, y. 173, &c., she says that she willingly accom- 
panied Paris, as plainly as she says it in the Odyssey. In her own speeches she 
appears as the victim of love: it suits her Greek friends to represent her as the 
victin of violence. ‘There surely is nothing unnatural, but directly the reverse, in 
these different views of her case. 

We find, however, not indeed a difference, but a most delicate discrimination, 
between the Helen of the I/iad and the Odyssey. In the former she is plunged 
in perpetual sorrow, mourning over her only daughter, her amiable friends, her 
famous brothers, whom she had deserted, and cursing herself, as the occasion of 
all the sorrow and misfortunes by which she is surrounded, from her first 
appearance to her last. In the Odyssey, we see her proud of port, magnificent in 
appearance, every inch a queen. Circumstances only are different —the woman 
is the same,—the one Helen of the one Homer. Her burst of grief on seeing, 
from the towers of Troy, her old friends now alienated from her, and of still more 
poignant lamentation, on nof seeing among them her renowned brothers, the first 
of men on the turf and in the ring, steed-taming Castor and stout-handed 
Pollux, is only natural. How soon is that sorrow checked, and the deep remorse 
she expresses for her lapse and its consequences forgotten, the moment that coming 
in ready obedience at his call she sees the man for whom she had abandoned 
every thing she had so lately lamented! how soon is her petulant speech of 
taunting reproach silenced, and how easily does she yield again at the first warm 
words of flattery and love! Is not this also natural ? 

When Paris is slain, she is transferred, according to the custom of those ages, 
to Deiphobus. The only passage in which she is introduced in company with 
her new husband occurs shortly after the lines which I am about to translate 
(Od. 3. 271 —289) ; and it represents him suspicious, as he well might be, of her 
movements, and urging her to deeds of treachery, in which he finds her no 
reluctant associate. But by this time the guilty love had departed, and she 
desires no longer to remain in Troy. The post-Homeric writers — who, however, 
knew no more about the matter than ourselves —assign to her the part of 
betraying Deiphobus to death, in order to make her peace with Menelaus. It 
merely marks their opinion of the general treachery of her character; for we find 
nothing of it in Homer, who describes the house of Deiphobus as having been 
taken, after a desperate battle —aiviraray r2%suev—by Ulysses and Menelaus. 
Od. 3. 517—520. 

Herbert, in conformity with the theory of his Nimrod, applies to her the 
character of “ the accursed woman” shut up in the tower. I interpret Homer all 
through literally. Helen has no enchantment about her but the charms which 
Nature gave.t She is the beauty of Greece—tle wooed of fifty princes, the 
flower of Hellas, plighted by solemn vows to defend her from insult or wrong, 
though her choice could light only on one among them. This is sufficient to 








* My opinion, however, is, that in one of the passages the line is interpolated. 
Some ancient critics, with whom Heyne is inclined to agree, wished to expunge it 
from the speech of Nestor, Il. ¢. 336. I incline against the other passage. ‘The 
three lines, ¢. 588-90, are not in the spirit of the catalogue, or in accordance with 
the generally unobtrusive character of Menelaus. In the speech of Nestor, the line 
in question has a peculiar fitness. 

+ Anacreon, Od.2.] I venture upon some paraphrastic mimicry of this untrans- 
latable ode, placing it, with due appreciation of rank, in a note. I versify it in the 
favourite metre of Burns. If he had known a little Greek (very little would have 
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excuse all her frailties, to cast all her errors into oblivion. Pope, in his own 
eculiar line of poetry unsurpassable, has told the story in the often-quoted line 
of the Rape of the Lock. Helen, like Belinda, had the failings of her sex; but 
men had only to 
“ Look in her face, and you forget them all.” 


True it is, that the failings of Belinda were not of so grave a kind as those of the 
Argive beauty,—being nothing worse than flirting, ogling, “ and all that ;” but, 
on the other hand, her beauty was not of the celestial lustre of the di yuvamay, 
before which, from early youth to mature womanhood, all who beheld her, were they 
old and young, favoured and injured, were prostrate in admiration. In Helen’s case, 
any excuse will suffice. Fate—Venus—the will of the gods—any thing —is 
made to palliate the conduct, however deserving of the severest censure, of the 
woman whose countenance, even in the eyes of Trojan elders, is like to the 
immortal goddesses ; and for whom the very fathers of the city, exposed to ruin 
and slaughter on her account, admit, as they gaze upon her, that it is no wonder 
that nations should engage in all the woes of war. She was, beside, of the blood 
of the gods—of the highest blood, too; and ladies of heavenly birth claimed 
privileges not conceded to ordinary mortals, and had their claims allowed. In 
this war, the complaint of her Greek partisans was not that she had granted 
favours to Paris, but that she, the Jove-born, had been subjected to violence and 
rape. Lad she remained quietly at home, her lapse would have been attributed 
to some immediate avatar of the gods; and Menelaus would have borne it with 
as much tranquillity as Amphitryon. 

The Helen of the Iliad and the Odyssey is in the main features of character 
essentially one. She is selfish, sensual, and splendid. In the Iliad, the uncer- 
tainty of her lot, and the surrounding slaughter, draw from her bitter complaints 
and unavailing wishes that she had never been born, or had perished in the 
waves before she came to Troy; but her griefs are selfish. We find her first 
coolly employed in weaving tapestry to picture forth the battles of the armies 
“ suffering woes” on her account: and when she learns that Paris and Menelaus 
are to fight in single combat to decide to whom she was to belong as wife, she 
feels, certainly, a slight emotion of soft remembrance of other days ; but it does 
not make her forget the necessity of wrapping herself up in silvery sheen, and 


been necessary), and thought translation of Anacreon worthy of his genius, we might 
have had something Teian in our language, or, at least, in its Scotch dialect. As 
itis: — 


I. 


Dicis xigura raveus, 
brrus 8 Dwxsy torres, 
wodmniny Aamywois, 

° eS ae 
Atouel arm dovrwy, 


Trois ix Svow +o ynxTOy, 
Trois tovtos wtracDai, 
Tos avdedow Posvnua 
yuvoukly obx tarsiney 

Ti obv didwor; Korrog. 


ave aeridwy amuriwy, 
dvr iyxioy awavrwy’ 
wind Db xe) cidnger, 

Xai Ue, KAAK TIS oven. 


Horns to the bull has heaven decreed ; 
With hoof of vigour armed the steed ; 
Gifted the hare with foot of speed ; 

So toothed the jaw 
Of yawning lion, as to breed 

Terror and awe. 


Il. 


To fish is given to stem the tide; 
To birds, on wing through air to glide ; 
To men, with forethought to provide 
For every duty. 
Was aught for woman left beside ? 
O, yes! twas beauty ! 


Ill. 


Beauty ! compared with thee, the shield 
Gants less the heart in battle-field ; 
Less sharp the spears that warriors wield, 
Darted on foeman ! 
Hard steel, fierce flame, themselves must 
yield, — 
To charm of woman. 
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descending, with her handmaidens, in due state, to witness, as a scarcely con. 
cerned spectator, the scenes going on in the plains. She is perfectly recon. 
ciled to the result of the conflict, whatever it may be. She thinks tenderly 
of her former husband—i.e. she is ready to return to him if he wins her, 
and to abandon her Trojan lover. She is found equally ready to fall into the 
arms of Paris when he comes back from the field. When she reproaches him 
for his defeat, her anger is embittered by the reflection of the disgrace it occasions 
to herself. (J/. %. 349,&c.) As she had deserted her husband, she wishes that 
the man for whom the gods destined her had been one more worthy of respect, 
and more sensible of honourable impulses. So, when she mourns over the slain 
body of Hector, her sorrow flows principally from her coaviction, that by his 
death she has lost a powerful friend, at a moment when she most wants a pro- 
tector. (Il. # 773, &c.) Her conduct to Paris is that ofa finished coquette. She 
chides and upbraids him, but the next instant shares with him the pleasures of 
sensual love. Not only is she prepared, if the decision of the fight decrees it, to 
leave him for Menelaus; but she hints plainly enough (Id. y. 400), that if it were 
the will of Venus that she should go with any other favourite of the goddess in 
Phrygia or Meonia, she might murmur at the arrangement, but would not 
think of disobeying. 

In the Odyssey, we find her displaying the same external splendour, and the 
same indifference to the sufferings of others, provided her own feelings are 
gratified. We learn from herself, that she connived at the slaughter of the 
Trojans by the hands of Ulysses, whom she welcomed and harboured when he 
entered the town as a spy ; and from her husband, that she was equally ready to 
betray Ulysses himself, and his companions in the horse, to slaughter, as merciless 
at the hands of Deiphobus, by luring them to their fate by a treacherous imitation 
of the voices of their wives. She rejoiced, she tells us, in her heart, when she heard 
the shrill wailing of the Trojan women ; because she now—now that Paris was 
no more—was anxious to return home; and not a word of compassion or 
remorse, except in general and unmeaning phrases, drops from her concerning 
all the misery she occasioned. Paris is never mentioned (perhaps on the prin- 
ciple of Haynes Bayly’s song, “ Oh, no, we never mention her!”) The mis- 
fortunes of the war are freely treated, as if she were indifferent to all concerned ; 
and if she sheds, in company with others, an idle tear over Ulysses, whose craft 
and deceit had chiefly attracted her admiration (Od. 3. 257), she speedily 
banishes reflections that might disturb her, by the sweet oblivious antidote of 
nepenthe. Ter selfish sorrows, in the Iliad, are replaced by a disposition for 
ease equally selfish. She is forgiven by her husband,—the time of deep emotion 
has passed away,—the bloody dream of war is over,—the sweet intoxication of 
sensual passion gone. She sits as queen in the halls of her native land ; and 
though she sometimes uses words of regret or shame, it is plain that her heart is at 
rest, from feeling, that all is done—that whatever memories she may retain for 
those who once stirred every passion, they shall not be permitted to disturb her 
present repose — that she is never again to witness scenes of reproach, danger, or 
dismay—and that where she now is none dare censure her, but, on the contrary, 
that all admitted to her presence approach her in profound submission to her 
rank and fame, or in unfeigned admiration of her peerless beauty and her excelling 
attractions. 

She is perpetually applying to herself terms of condemnation ; but from 
Homer, in his own person, we never hear a word of blame directed against her. 
It was no part of his task to compose sermons, or ethical treatises; but he gives 
his opinions in a way just as intelligible as if he had moralised through a whole 
volume. Helen, in the Iliad, is shewn in contrast with Andromache; in the 
Odyssey, with Penelope; and many and minute are the touches of distinction 
between the characters of the respective ladies—between the devoted wife, 
praying her husband not to rush into danger, no matter how honourable 
might be the occasion, and the sensual mistress, driving her lover to the 
combat that he might not disgrace her choice—between the afflicted woman, 
begging, in tones of pathetic eloquence, that her Hector should not abide 
the issue of a single combat, pressed upon him by every consideration of public 
honour and private feeling, and the haughty dame, whining, indeed, with 
a mjxture of coquetry and selfish remorse, but coolly awaiting the result of a 
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duel, in which her husband, to whose honourable qualities she herself bears 
testimony, both in Iliad and Odyssey, and the man for whom she professed a 
fatal affection, peril their lives solely on her account, indifferent to the fate 
of the combat, and prepared to welcome the embraces of either—and, again, 
between the cautious and prudent lady, waiting, in widowhood und seclusion, long 
years, in the hope of her husband’s return, subjecting herself to insult and 
annoyance, while she reared their son to manhood, though scarcely dreaming 
that her hopes would be fulfilled at last, and the intrigante, reckless of every 
thing but immediate gratification, abandoning home, and honour, and daughter, 
without scruple, living a life of luxury and splendour, professing love, but feel- 
ing none of its noble or soul-stirring emotions, at once braving the world and 
wooing its flatteries— between Penelope, chaste, upright, free from self-reproach, 
and careless of the female point of honour, and Helen, proud of bearing, but 
tormented by her own thoughts whenever she ventures to think, sincere, perhaps, 
for the moment, in the utterance of remorseful emotions, but confirmed by long 
practice in hypocrisy and deceit. Faithless and fair, an object of admiration 
more than of love, of pity rather than of condemnation for her errors, trusted by 
none, and complimented by all, the very splendour with which she is introduced, 
both in the Iliad and Odyssey, affords a striking contrast to the affectionate 
meeting of Andromache and Hector, and the modest demeanour of Penelope, 
called from her chamber to check a song reminding her too sadly of her absent 
husband, ‘These are the scenes in which these ladies are originally introduced in 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

Her striking grandeur of appearance is one of the marks which incline me 
to believe that Homer intended to represent Helen as the character [not exactly 
of the accursed, but] of the false woman. It is a characteristic of the Cleo- 
patras, the Olympias, the Clevelands, and other such ladies of all times and 
countries, It can be hardly worth while to write a dissertation on such a subject 
here; but it would not be hard to prove that gorgeousness of personal appearance 
is at once a cause and a consequence of that disposition which led Helen to err. 

But she must not be waited for any longer. Adraste, and Alcippe, and 
Phylo, and Asphalion, are waiting in full pomp to introduce 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF HELEN, 


[Telemachus, and Pisistratus, son of Nestor, arrive at Sparta in quest of in- 
formation after Ulysses ; and they are there hospitably received by Menelaus and 
Helen. ‘They arrive on prosperous occasion, which may be “ taken in the very 
words of Pope :”— 

“« And now proud Sparta with their wheels resounds — 
Sparta, whose walls a range of hills surrounds. 
At the fair dome the rapid labour ends, 
Where sat Atrides, ’midst his bridal friends, 
With double vows invoking Hymen’s power, 
To bless his son’s and daughter's nuptial hour.” 


Hermione, the daughter of Helen and Menelaus, was wedded to the son of 
Achilles ; and Megapenthes, whom it pleases Pope to call the offspring ofa stolen 
amour [ix 3evans] of great Atrides’ age, to the daughter of Alector, by the same 
authority styled his handmaid. The visitors are astonished at the magnificence 
which they behold. Those who read the Greek Homer, not the English, from 
whom he was, according to the epigram, translated, will be as much astonished 
at many things in the following,—among the rest, at the title of “ seneschal”’ 
applied to the xgtiwy ’Ertaveds, 

«« The seneschal, rebuk’d, in haste withdrew ; 
With equal haste a menial train pursue : 
Part led the coursers, from the car enlarg’d. 
Each to a crib with choicest grain surcharg’d : 
Part in a portico, profusely grac’d. 
With rich magnificence the chariot plac’d : 
Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 
Who eye the dazzling roofs with vast delight ; 
Resplendent as the blaze of summer noon, 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon, 
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From room to room their eager view they bend : 
Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, descend ; 
Where a bright damsel train attends the guests 
With liquid odours, and embroider’d vests. 
Refresh'd, they wait them to the bower of state, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides sate : 
Throned next the king, a fair attendant brings 
The purest product of the crystal springs ; 
High on a massy vase of silver mould, 

The burnished laver flames with solid gold ; 

In solid gold the purple vintage flows, 

And on the board a second banquet rose. 
When thus the king with hospitable port :— 
Accept this welcome to the Spartan court ; 

The waste of nature let the feast repair, 

Then your high lineage and your names declare ; 
Say from what sceptred ancestry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathless fame ? 

For vulgar parents cannot stamp their race 
With signatures of such majestic grace. 

Ceasing, benevolent he straight assigns 

The royal portion of the choicest chines 

To each accepted friend: with grateful haste 
They share the honours of the rich repast. 
Sufficed, soft whispering thus to Nestor's son, 
His head reclined, young Ithacus begun : 

View'st thou unmoved, O ever-honoured most ! 

These prodigies of art, and wondrous cost ! 
Above, beneath, around, the palace shines 

The sumless treasure of exhausted mines : 

The spoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And studded amber darts a golden ray : 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above 
My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove.” 


“ Do’ you | kno’w a | Turkish | la’dy jj, 
How’ she | lov’ed an | Eng’lish | ma’n. 
Go'ld and | je’wels | rich as | ma’y be ||, 
Ro'yal | clo’thing | ha’d she | o’n.” 


In the classical Pervilegium Veneris :— 
& 


“ Cras a’ | me’t qui | nun’qu’ a- | ma’vit || 
Qui qu’ a- | ma’vit | cra’s a- | met. 
Ve'r no- | vu'm ver | ja‘m ca- | no‘rum || 
Ve're- | na’tus | o’rbis | est.” 


“‘ Ta‘ntum | e’rgo | sa‘cra- | me‘ntum || 
Ve'ne- | re’mur | ce’rnu- | i 

E't an- | ti‘quum | do’cu- | me’ntum || 

Ce'dat | no’vo | ri'tu- | 1,’”’ &e. 


“* Ma‘cte | ju'dex | mo’rtu- | o’rum || 
Ma’cte | re’x vi- | ve’nti- | um. 
So‘lve | vo’cem | me’ns so- | n’oram 
So’lve | li‘nguam | mo’bi- | lem.” 


[December, 


It is, however, one of the best executed passages in Pope; for the splendour of 
the house of Menelaus is sedulously pressed upon our attention, and the stately 
I have chosen for the following ballad a 
metre which, if properly managed, is capable of majestic utterance. It is the 
trochaic tetrameter catalectic of the ancients, if such designations be applicable to 

In our own ballads (I quote from memory, and will not 


Or in the hymns of that musical dialect which forms the link between the classical 
and the romantic metres, as :— 
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I, 


From her perfumed chamber wending, 
Did the high-born Helen go: 
Artemis she seemed descending, 
Lady of the golden bow ; 
Then Ardrasta, bent on duty, 
Placed for her the regal chair ; 
Carpet for the feet of beauty 
Spread Alcippe soft and fair. 


If. 


Phylo came the basket holding, 
Present of Alcandra’s hand ; 
Fashioned was its silvery moulding 
In old Egypt’s wealthy land ; 
She in famous Thebé living, 
Was of Polybus the spouse, 
He with soul of generous giving 
Shared the wealth that stored his 
house. 


Ii. 


Ten gold talents from his coffer, 
Lavers twain of silver wrought, 
With two tripods as his offer, 
Ilad he to Atrides brought ; 
While his lady came bestowing 
Gifts to Helen rich of price, 
Gave a distaff, golden, glowing, 
Gave this work of rare device. 


IV. 


Shaped was it in fashion rounded, 
All of silver but the brim, 

Where by skilful hand ‘twas bounded, 
With a golden-guarded rim. 

Now to Helen Phylo bore it, 
Of its well-spun labour full, 

And the distaff laid she o’er it, 
Wrapt in violet-tinted wool. 


V. 


Throned, then, and thus attended, 
Helena the king addressed : 
“* Menelaus, Jove-descended, 
Knows’t thou who is here thy guest? 
Shall I tell thee, as I ponder, 
What I think, or false or true ; 
Gazing now with eyes of wonder 
On the stranger whom I view? 
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VI. 


Shape of male or female creature, 
Like to bold Odysseus’ son ; 
Young Telemachus in feature, 
As this youth I seen have none. 
From the boy his sire departed, 
And to Ilion’s coast he came, 
When to valiant war ye started 
All for me—a thing of shame.” 


VII. 


And Atrides spake, replying, 
*¢ Lady, so I think as thou, 
Such the glance from eyeball flying, 
Such his hands, his feet, his brow ; 
Such the locks his forehead gracing ; 
And I marked how, as I told 
Of Odysseus’ deeds retracing, 
Down his cheek the tear-drop rolled. 


VII. 


While he wiped the current straying 
With his robe of purple hue.” 
Nestor’s son then answered, saying,— 
“ What thou speakest, king, is true. 
Ile who at thy board is sitting 
Is of wise Odysseus sprung ; 
Modest thoughts, his age befitting, 
Hitherto have stilled his tongue. 


IX. 


To address thee could he venture, 
While thy winning accents flowed, 
In our ravished ears to enter, 
As if uttered by a god! 
At Gerenian Nestor’s sending 
Comes beneath my guidance he, 
In the hope thy well intending 
To his guest of help may be. 


X. 





Many a son feels sorrow try him 
While his sire is far away, 

And no faithful ally by him, 
In his danger prop or stay. 

So, my friend, now vainly sighing, 
O’er his father absent long, 

Finds no hand, on which relying, 
He may meet attempted wrong.” 
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[I have condensed into two stanzas 
the substance of the lines from v. 168 
to v. 218, as I fear they would seem 
tedious in this metre. I resume at 
219.] 
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XI. 


[Kindly Menelaus spake him, 
Praised his sire in grateful strain, 
Told his whilome hope to take him 
As a partner in his reign ; 
All were softened at his telling 
Of the days now past and gone ; 
Wept Telemachus, wept Helen, 
Fell the tears from Nestor’s son. 


XII. 


Came they gushing for his brother, 

Slain by Dawn-born Memnon’s 
sword ; 

But his grief he strove to smother, 
As unfit for festal board. 

Ceased the tears for wo and slaughter, 
And again began the feast ; 

Bore Asphalion round the water, 
Tendered to each noble guest. | 


XIII. 


Then to banish gloomy thinking, 
Helen on gay fancy bent, 

In the wine her friends were drinking, 
Flung a famed medicament : 

Grief-dispelling, wrath-restraining, 
Sweet oblivion of all wo ; 

He the bowl thus tempered draining, 
Never felt a tear to flow. 


XIV. 


Not if she whose bosom bore him, 
Or his sire in death were laid ; 
Were his brother slain before him, 
Or his son with gory blade. 
In such drugs was Helen knowing, 
Egypt had supplied her skill ; 
Where these potent herbs are growing, 
Some for good, and some for ill. 


W.M. 


Note.] 221. vnaevéés.] What the nepenthe may be has puzzled critics and 


physicians. It is generally supposed to be opium; others think it the sedative 
extract of hyoscyamus, monkshood, or some such narcotic plant. Shall I hazard a 
conjecture, Ysveouas, 1 irvworigiw? The mixture which Helen gives her guests is 
intoxicating. The derivation from »m and vévéos, though plausible enough, as com- 
bined here with 2y0Aoy, is apparently an afterthought. It is, in all probability, an 
Oriental word adopted into Greek, and, by the Greeks, as in many other such cases, 
assumed as their own, and supplied, as a matter of course, with a Greek etymology. 
I need not go further for an example than 'Incovs (Joshua) derived from iowa. As 
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for the »#, that may be easily disposed of—either in the sense of value, or vsos —and 
then wtvéss remains. Striking off the grammatical termination, we come to the root 
wwvé. This is the same word, with an aspiration, as wsyr, the root of wives, five, 
Now, wer comes directly from Sanacrit ; and the Sanscrit has supplied us with 
another word, which originally, in India, five, is now the name of what jovial drainer; 
of the bowl, who know nothing of its etymology, are in the habit of describing as 
our national liquor, viz. punch. A reference to no more recondite authority than 
Johnson’s Dictionary will shew the Indian origin of this word, expressive of the 
liquor of five ingredients, If my conjecture be allowed, the author, whoever he may 
have been, of “ Punch cures the gout, the cholic, and the tisick,” was unconsciously 
imitating one of the most famous passages of Homer, Od. 3, 220, Xc. I may here 
remark, that a familiarity with the use of drugs, as elsewhere of divination, ascribed 
to Helen by Homer, is another characteristic of ladies of her disposition. 





NOTE UPON 9%. 


In a hasty note on my 9th ballad, I threw out a suggestion that, in the 478th verse 
of the 15th Odyssey, 6; might perhaps be read ¢%, 


avrAw D ivdovancs wscotcm On sivarin xn 


instead of wicstc’ &s. The verse so read appears to me more harmonious, though the 
received text must be considered as well qualified to express the plump souse of the 
woman or the bird into the water. Buttmann, of whom I have more to say before I 
conclude this note, remarks, under the head ¢% (in Fishlake’s translation, p. 534), 
that, “‘ throughout the whole of Homer, the simple é;, when placed before the noun 
in the sense of as, never stands otherwise than at the beginning of a sentence with a 
verb or a participle expressed, except in such cases evidently elliptic, as Od. %. 441, 
aid otrws, Evpwuit, Pires Oil rare) vives, ‘Q¢ tuoi. In strict comparisons, on the other 
hand ” {I must remark that Fishlake ought to have known that in English, at least, 
ws may be always translated as, just as in the other construction], “‘ where before the no. 
minative or accusative it answers to the Latin instur with the genitive, we never find d; 
in any part of Homer as in that single(?) passage, ds xtuara waxee Jurdcens. Every 
where else we have either the simple a; after the noun, as S:ds Hs, Adxor ds, Douorous 
#s; or, where placed before the noun, we have ders, as ders xgivn usrdvudoos, wens 
Atovrs dim, dors yuvainas 3 OF Hirt, AS Hire xoven, Hire vegas, &e.” This rule could be 
better and more briefly laid down, by saying that ‘“* when #s is equivalent to ceu in 
Latin, it is placed after the noun, as Adxe ws, translated by Virgil lupi ceu” [Virgil 
who, I suppose, knew the relative force of the Greek and Latin languages, did not 
think of employing /uporum instar as the proper equivalent] ‘ in other cases it pre- 
cedes.” Now, the line above quoted by Buttmann, ds xiuarx waxge Saracens [real 
by Zenodotus, 0% xtuzera] is not the only example in which his canon is violated, as 
he carelessly supposes, for in the Odyssey we have as tivaain xng. I suppose, if the 
rule be correct, ws is as much out of place before a noun adjective as a noun sub- 
stantive, and therefore, with Zenodotus in the Iliad, would replace it by 9%. (I own 
I do not like the unusual collocation of the adjective, and would have no objection 
to find a various reading for siveam.) If it be deemed an act of ultra temerity to 
introduce the strange word $7, without hint or authority from ancient critics, scho- 
liasts, or commentators, avr’ sivzdin should be substituted, as Il, €. 459, des’ sgvitur, 
474, aor’ aigtdse, and a hundred other places. 

But I am asked, What is 9%? and I referred to Buttmann. 4%, then, is twice read 
in the sense of ds by Zenodotus, me judice a superior critic to Aristarchus— once in 
the passage above quoted. Il, 6. 144, Kwiién 8 dyogh, os xvuara panes Surdeons, 
where, except for the grammatical canon just mentioned, it could make no alteration, 
and, of course, is of no importance. In the other passage, %. 499, 9} for ds is a de- 
cided improvement. Peneleus strikes off the head of llioneus, in whose eve was 
still sticking the spear by which he had been slain, and then : 


. di ~ , . ‘ 
~— 0 08 On, xodeiny ava rwy, 
, es , ae y s 
ideas rs Tomsocs, xual sixousvos taros nude. 


If pn, according to received usage, be considered as %g7, we must suppose that xedua 
is put for os xadsay, an ellipsis never occurring in Homer, or, I suppose, in any body 
else ; or translate xade« as if it were literally a human head, not the head of a poppy, 
according to the usage of some later poets, inclined thereto, in all probability, by their 
puzzled interpretation of this very line, and who are no authorities for Homeric lan- 
guage ; but, by so interpreting it, we lose all the beauty and fitness of the simile. 
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We must also believe that Homer used such language as this: “ And he lifting [it 
as if it were] the head of a poppy, said and spoke to the Trojans, and uttered these 
words.” Aristarchus felt the force of the objection derived from a tautology, which 
in any author would be offensive, but in Homer impossible ; and, according to his 
usual custom in difficulty, struck it out. This mended the passage somewhat ; but 
the other objection remains. Read, with Zenodotus, 0, Qh xwdsuav dvarxyav—all 
difficulty vanishes, and the striking simile is preserved. ‘ And he lifting it, as a 
poppy-head, addressed the Trojans, and uttered these hoasting words.” 

Much of the above is condensed from Buttmann. I quote what follows in extenso 
from his translator, Fishlake, pp. 532-534. 


“1, That Zenodotus, in order to help himself out ofa difficult passage, invented a 
word totally unknown, I should hope will no longer be believed; there remains, 
therefore, only the opinion that he inconsiderately introduced into Homer the usage 
of some later epic, as Antimachus or Callimachus, to whom the old poet was a 
stranger. But the only scholium on the second passage says of Antimachus, in plain 
language, that he may possibly have misunderstood the language of Homer, and so 
have brought forward and introduced the ¢% into his own poems,—an inconceivable 
suspicion this against a poet of Plato’s time! Surely, Homer’s language was not 
then so obsolete, that at a period when the Greek language was in its zenith of life 
and vigour a poet could, from misunderstanding one single passage, have borrowed 
from him an unheard-of word, and immediately have taken it into use. 4%, therefore, 
was, in the time of Antimachus, a word of rare occurrence, it is true, but an 
undoubted one, and acknowledged to come from the old epic ; and Hermann has, with 
the greatest probability, restored it (without any further critical traces to guide him 
than the thing itself, and the imitations given above) in one of the remains of the 
poetry, Hymn Merc., 241, where it is said of the infant Mercury, that, at the approach 
of Apollo, he retired quickly to his swaddling-clothes, and wrapped himself up in 
them. 

Ay pa viordAoveos, weonursvpetvos ndumoy vorvey 
"Eyencowy trtav ye 


It is true that the text might remain as it is here, for Mercury was really a new- 
born child ; but the 34 stands in a part of the construction and of the verse, where it 
is contrary to all we know and feel of Greek. As soon, however, as, with Hermann, 
we write #, ‘ just as a new-born child,’ all is correct and beautiful. If Antimachus 
had in his mind some older passage, it was either this or a similar one; for the 
astouishingly mutilated words of that poet, which the scholiast quotes on Il, &. 500, 
$n yigwy oiw, can hardly have stood any where but at the beginning ofa verse, as 
thus: 


in pa view AGW 0066 s0ceeres 


“ 2, According to this, there is no doubt that as long as the syllable $4 stands in 
the second Homeric passage, it must be construed and explained as Zenodotus has 
done. For in answer to the observation, that Homer nowhere else uses 9% thus, I 
think it would be sufficient to say, that such an unintelligible piece of patchwork as 
the sentence is according to the common reading does not occur again in all Homer. 
And do we not make Homer use, in every instance but one, yex, and in that one 3:7? 
in every instance but one 7ex:, and in that one dex? In our days, the objection, 
generally speaking, can no longer have any force; for as it is proved by Anti- 
machus alone, that the construction with ¢7 existed in the old epic language, is it 
to be wondered at (even if Homer himself did not use it) that it should be in- 
troduced once or twice into Homer's poem by rhapsodists, who went on reciting 
through the whole cycle? 

“3. This must be, therefore, in our text the established form for the passage at 
Il. . 499; because it stands there correct to the very letter; because it is not only 
Greek, but old Greek ; and because in explaining it away we make Homer talk unin- 
telligibly. But how is it in the first passage? It is true that there is no absolute 
need of it there; but that very circumstance shews that we do Zenodotus an 
injustice, if we accuse him of acting from mere capricious fancy. Zenodotus could 
never have thought of writing 7% there, if it had not been a reading of his_time ; and 
as such it must, at all events, be treated with proper respect.” 


I have inflicted this upon my readers in order to shew that I did not accuse the 
lexiloger of verbiage and careless reading without reason. A Sunday critic, gene- 
rally favourable, charges me with ‘‘ unseemly flippancy, and arrogance, in the notes 
[on these ballads], particularly where Buttmann is spoken of, which cannot fail to 
disgust all who can see through the very thin staple of the doctor’s learning.” Be 
my learning thick or thin, I do not think there is any thing flippant or arrogant in 
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saying, that a prosy spinner of sentences such as I have just quoted abounds in unne- 
cessary verbiage. All that he has there written of the slightest value might be told 
in a quarter of the space, as any one who takes the trouble of trying will find ; and it 
is a favourable specimen of his conciseness, Compare ayytAin, avivodiv, vai, rine 
(remarking the note, in which something like a hundred lines are expended on a ridi- 
culous attempt at emendation on a verse of the hymn to Delos, which might have 
been done in five), and fifty other words, the matter of which could be compressed 
into a tenth of the spongy compass which they occupy. Of a truth, it may be said of 
him, as Johnson said of Capell, the editor of Shakspere, ‘‘ he doth gabble mon- 
strously.” 

The careless reading, too, of Buttmann is evident in this passage. He gives 
Hermann the credit of having restored the word 9, in the line quoted from the Hymn 
to Mercury, “without any further critical traces to guide him than the thing itself, and 
the intimations given above.” It happens that the line has long been a subject of 
critical dispute and conjecture. The oldest editions have 34 fa veoaavros, but this 
construction of 34 is intolerable. Martinus recommended ern, or €n, or ola; which 
last was received by several other critics. But Barnes, before Hermann was born, 
had proposed 9% ja, translating the passage “ videri utique voluit nuper lotus.” Here I 
submit that, though he interprets, and, of course, accents the word in a different 
manner, he afforded Hermann a very intelligible “ critical trace ;” and I further sub- 
mit that a critic on Homer, who bas not read Barnes, or, having read him, has for- 
gotten what he wrote, is a very careless reader indeed. [I may remark, in passing, 
that Shelly seems to have read ¢y in the sense of as, in his striking version of the 
Hymn to Mercury : 


“‘ There he lay, innocent as a new-born child.” ] 


It should be added, that Buttmann affords no great proof of learning or sagacity 
in representing the words quoted from Antimachus — 9% yigw» cicw — as being “as- 
tonishingly mutilated,” or in proposing as their substitutes, 07 ja yigwy ciew. For to 
what could oie refer? The mending is easier. It is but a simple feature. Read 
merely 9% yigdvaow, like cranes—common objects of comparison in epic poetry. 

Writing notes in the usual hasty style of Magazine composition, and in English, 
on matters decreed worthy of the gravest attention, and generally clothed in all the 
dignity of the learned languages, may sometimes, with an appearance of justice, 
expose a writer on Greek criticism to a charge of flippancy. As for arrogance, that 
certainly is to be blamed in any discussion, grave or trifling ; but 1 do not plead 
guilty to such a fault, when I express my opinion that Buttmann and his school have 
been extravagantly and ignorantly overestimated ; that in the Lexilogus there are not 
twenty original pages which can afford assistance to a reader of Homer, or a student 
of Greek — not one affording trace of the higher class of critical or scholarlike mind ; 
and that it is filled with wearisome and verbose criticism, often blundering, generally 
trivial. If it were written in the conventional language of scholars— Latin, it would 
not have attracted the slightest attention. Why its being written in German secures 
a different fate it would not be difficult to explain, but it would lead me into a longer 
discussion than I can here afford. The answer to one question will decide its value: 


What would Bently have thought of it? Ido not think there is much necessity of 
suggesting the reply. 


*,* I here conclude these ballads. Accident has confined the series to the 
Odyssey ; but I must add, that I think it the older of the two Homeric poems ; 
for which belief, in spite of Longinus, I could adduce some reasons; but I have 
taken up sufficient quantity of room already. And so I bid farewell, for the 
present, to Homer, the porr. In the words of a sincere admirer, though a 
feeble follower, Silvius Italicus : 


** Meruit deus esse videri, 
Et fuit in tanto non parvum pectore numen, 
CARMINE COMPLEXUS TERRAM, MARE, SIDERA, MANES, 
Er cantu Musas, er Paenum £QUAVIT HONORE.” 
Punic, x. lib. xiii. 786-9, 
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TREASON WITHIN TILE CHURCH. 


[Two or three circumstances, which it is not worth while to particularise, have 
delayed the insertion of the following paper. The controversy, however, to 
which it relates, is not one of passing or momentary interest, and the ends of 
truth will probably be as fully answered by its insertion now, as by its earlier 
appearance. We somewhat doubt, to speak frankly, whether our correspond- 
ent’s letter throws much light on the question. But we pledged our word for 
the free publication of such reply as might be sent to us, and that pledge we 


now redeem, without hesitation and without regret. 


Such remarks as the 


justice of the case may seem to require, will follow at the close of our 


correspondent’s letter.— Ep. ] 


The writer of the following remarks 
has read with great pain an article in 
the August No. of Fraser’s Magazine. 
Before entering on any discussion of it, 
he would beg to express his regret that 
an article on a strictly theological sub- 
ject—a controversial one, too— should 
appear in that very clever periodical. 
Its objects and its tone are so far re- 
moved from what belongs to such mat- 
ters, that it cannot possibly give space 
for full discussion of even the one 
(very wide) subject treated in the 
paper just noticed ; and yet, without 
full discussion, what justice can be 
done? The writer feels this so strongly, 
that he would not have troubled the 
editor of Fraser's Magazine with any 
remarks, except for one reason, which 
will appear hereafter. In the mean- 
time, may he appeal to the candour of 
the able editor to say whether, when 
he allows that the statement now to be 
briefly commented on is an ex parte one, 
his prefatory notice was quite just? 
and, still more, whether the running 
title, “* Treason within the Church,” is 
not a positive prejudgment of the whole 
case ? 

It is far from the writer's intention 
to follow the article in question step 
by step, or, in truth, to enter into the 
theological part of the matter at all. 
What he wishes to state and to prove 
is, that it is a deliberately dishonest ar- 
ticle—that it is a piece of Protestant 
jesuitism, quite worthy of Loyola— 
and that the procuring its insertion in 
a popular work, devoted to amusing 
literature, was in the same spirit. The 
object was to produce an effect, and to 
poison men’s minds—to raise preju- 
dices extensively against a particular 
body of men. If the attack was made 
in a regular religious journal, it would 
be seen at once and answered ; and, 
besides, it would not go among any 
but regular readers of religious period- 
icals, while the wish was to rouse 


feelings in the minds of the many, 
who know little of such matters, and 
thus to prevent them from ever listen- 
ing to the words of fairness and truth. 
It was therefore deemed wise (after this 
world’s wisdom) to procure its inser+ 
tion in a journal like Fraser’s, a large 
portion of whose readers are probably 
little versed in theology, and who will, 
therefore, be the more ready to receive 
a clever party statement, and be af- 
fected by it. It was wise, too, after the 
same fashion of wisdom, because the 
assailed party were less likely to see 
the attack, and because, for the reasons 
stated, a full discussion of the matter 
could not take place in Fraser ; and 
thus prejudices, once excited, would 
not be done away. 

If such was the design, as the writer 
of these remarks in his conscience be- 
lieves, it was carried into effect by 
worthy means. Let us consider what 
they were. The object of the article 
is to tax a large party, the leaders of 
which are placed at Oxford, with the 
design of reviving Popery, and with 
being themselves almost Papists at pre- 
sent. This object is carried into effect, 
then, by a very brief series of extracts 
from a work called Tracts for the Times, 
and from some periodicals which, it és 
assumed, and only assumed, have be- 
longed to this party, and from a late 
work containing the “ Remains” of 
Mr. Froude of Oriel. The writer has 
JSerreted these books through; and, 
therefore, cannot deny his knowledge 
of their extent or their contents. He 
names some of their authors; and, 
therefore, he either does know the sen- 
timents to which those authors have 
put their names in other works, or he 
is without excuse for attacking them 
without such knowledge. But now as 
to the extent of the works in question. 
The Tracts for the Times alone con- 
sist of four large octavo volumes, from 
which this writer culls a few sentences 
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at his pleasure. This, however, is not 
the worst; and it is a very common, 
though very base trick. But how 
comes he, knowing the conients as 
well as the extent of the works so ac- 
curately as he does, to conceal and 
suppress the fact, that all through these 
volumes there are the strongest, and 
clearest, and most decided condemna- 
tions of Popish corruptions, and of the 
spirit of Popery? But, more. [le has 
named Mr. Newman as a great offender. 
Does he pretend to deny that he knows 
full well that, within a few months, 
Mr. N. has published an octavo vo- 
lume, professedly against Romanism ? 
probably the most formidable attack 
made on it for a century. At least, 
the writer of these lines can only say 
that, if he were a Roman controver- 
sialist, he knows hardly a book which 
he should not rather be set to answer 
than several chapters of Mr. Newman’s. 
Will he pretend to deny, after turning 
over the British Magazine for passages 
to pervert, that he is ignorant that a 
series of translations from Bishop Da- 
venant’s celebrated Lectures against 
Popery appeared in that periodical — 
one of them going the length of assert- 
ing that one, not a Papist, committed 
something nearly akin to idolatry in 
being even present at the mass? Will 
he deny these things? And if he will 
not, would he say that he does what is 
“lawful and right” in calling such 
works and their authors Papistical and 
Papists, because their views and his 
differ? 

But, next, what has he done to aid 
his insinuations? He has actually in- 
troduced a very long attack on prayers 
do saints—just as if the persons whom 
he was assailing held that doctrine, 
and, doubtless, with the hope of de- 


luding careless readers into a_ belief 


that they are guilty of that folly and 
sin! All the admission to the contrary 
which he makes, is by an insinuation 
quite in the spirit of jesuitism. He 
says, at the end of this passage, that 
“the worship of saints (!) is sTILL 
SCARCELY admitted by these English 
Papists.” Does the person who wrote 
this really believe in a God, and that 
that God hates lying lips? Does he 
not know that he meant to insinuate 
that already these English Papists do, 
in some measure and degree, admit the 
worship of saints, though not fully 
STILL, but that they soon will? And 
does he not well know that, in making 
that insinuation, he insinuated what is 
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not only false, but openly and directly 
contradicted in their writings? Where 
a man can write such a sentence, 
knowing what he does, all discussion 
with him is odious; and this will soon 
be closed, although we are not yet 
come to his worst offence. 

It is this. He has deliberately and 
designedly misrepresented the whole 
opinions of the party whom he assails, 
Ile represents them as teaching certain 
matters touching the church, ministry, 
and sacraments, as the whole of Christ- 
ianity, instead of the atonement by 
our divine Lord, and our redemption 
through faith in him. Yet this man, 
who has, or ought to have, read the 
books of this party, because he makes 
extracts from them, and founds the 
worst accusations on those extracts, 
knows well that this is not so— that 
the great articles of a Christian’s faith 
are held as dear, and held up with as 
much zeal by those whom he reviles, 
as by his own people—and that the 
whole question, which he represents as 
one of principles and ends, is only one 
of means. He knows that what the 
accused have said is this, and this only, 
that it has pleased Almighty God, in 
sending his Son, and life and salvation 
through him to a fallen world, to pre- 
sent that life and salvation to sinners 
by certain means,—a visible church, 
a ministry with succession, and sacra- 
ments ordained by Him himself, while 
he and his friends laugh these things 
to scorn. We know his notions of the 
condition and nature of the Christian 
ministry, from what he has (surely, in 
inadvertence) let fall. Ile says of 
those whom he is attacking, “ They 
loathe their present posilion, as a mere 
body of teachers, provided by the state 
Sor the spiritual instruction of the people. 
They admit their desire to change this 
their present condition.” Thus it ap- 
pears, that the exalted notion of the 
Christian ministry held by this assail- 
ant of the “ English Papists ” is, that 
they are a body of teachers, provided by 
the state—licensed, perhaps, by the 
lord-mayor for London, and for the 
county by the justices in quarter ses- 
sions assembled —to be honoured, no 
doubt, as he says afterwards ; but that 
is not for their office sake (as a certain 
book teaches), but for their zeal and 
energy in preaching. Now, the “ Eng- 
lish Papists” have no wish to deny or 
conceal that this is noé their notion— 
that they believe that God has pro- 
vided means for his own ends, respect- 
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ing the teaching and spreading of the 
Gospel, and that they are obliged in 
conscience to abide faithfully by those 
means—to look to the church as the 
keeper of God’s truth—her regularly 
ordained ministers as its teachers and 
preachers —and her sacraments as the 
means of grace. If others like to take 
any body they meet with (the question 
of education is not now under consi- 
deration) as their teacher, and pay him 
—to account his knowledge or zeal, or 
their taste for his preaching, as the only 
requisites for a true minister of God’s 
word, they must do as they will. But 
if the “* English Papists”’ in their con- 
sciences believe that this is a decided 
transgression of God's ordinances, and 
that, in this way, they can neither hope 
for his blessing on their own endeavours 
after salvation, nor that its glad tidings 
will be made known effectually to dis- 
tant lands, are they therefore to be re- 
viled as if they forgot the end in the 
means? To revert again to Mr. New- 
man, one of the parties assailed by 
name, and to prove a yet worse and 
stronger fact in his case. Does not this 
accuser of his brethren know very well 
that Mr. N. has published, only three 
or four months ago, another volume on 
Justification, in which he maintains that 
our justification is the indwelling of 
God's Holy Spirit within each of us, 
which great blessing was obtained 
through the Redeemer’s atonement ? 
When this strong doctrine is main- 
tained through a whole volume of sin- 
gular ability, how dares this accuser to 
class its writer among those who think 
the priesthood and its power every thing, 
because they give it its just weight and 
value ? 

Enough has now been surely said 
to shew those who have read the article 
that it is not to be relied on; that it is, 
as a whole, a mere false picture, a 
total misrepresentation of the accused 
party ; that its writer had the means of 
knowing their real opinions ; nay, that 
he has read so much of their writings, 
that he must have known them; and 
yet that he has not only misrepresented 
their views as a whole, but that he has 
selected such phrases as would serve 
to give a colour to his attack, out of 
many large works, carefully suppress- 


ing the many passages which shew its 


falsehood ; and that, finally, he has not 
scrupled to insinuate, in artful words, 
what he knew to be an extreme and 
malicious falsehood ; and that he has 
dressed up his attack in an artful way, 
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and taken care to insert it where it 
would do most harm, and was least 
likely to have an answer. 

These things, the writer submits, he 
has proved. And he can prove much 
more still, if necessary. One thing, 
indeed, must not be omitted. The 
Remains of Mr. Froude are mentioned 
as edited by Messrs. Newman and 
Keble (though their names do not 
appear, and, consequently, they did not 
mean to lend the weight of those names 
to the publication) ; and great use is 
made of Mr. Froude’s opinions, which 
are unhesitatingly ascribed to the whole 
of the clergy whom the writer is at- 
tacking. Most of all, he fastens on 
them, from this work, the most serious 
charge of all: viz. that they believe in 
transubstantiation, and ascribe to every 
priest the power of making his Saviour’s 
body and blood. And what is the 
evidence of this? One sentence in a 
letter, in which Mr. Froude says that 
he cannot think why his friend flinches 
from saying this. So that, while all 
that appears is, that one man held an 
opinion, and another directly rejected 
it—that other being obviously one of 
what this man would call the party, — 
the opinion is charged on the whole 
party! ‘Lhis, if possible, goes beyond 
all that has been mentioned before ; 
and when one remembers the articles 
which the clergy thus assailed have 
subscribed, no words can be too strong 
for characterising the falsehood and 
audacity of the person who, with this 
evidence before him, has not hesitated 
to tax them all with open perjury. It is 
only necessary to add, that he sup- 
presses the editors’ declaration, that 
they do not make themselves respon- 
sible for every shade of opinion or ex- 
pression in Mr. ¥.’s work, though con- 
curring with him generally. Thus, 
from first to last, this writer is con- 
sistent in suppressing all that ought in 
fairness to be told, and founding at- 
tacks on evidence of which he knows 
the weakness. 

The trick he has, in common with 
all those who are now busy in assailing 
every man who dares to avow his belief 
in church principles : he bands them 
all together in one party, and swears 
that they all think and act alike and 
together. Thus having very wisely 
devoted two or three sentences to confute 
Mr. W. Palmer’s learned work on the 
church (in two 8vo. vols. ; which, this 
very amiable person will be glad to 
hear, is already out of print, and a 
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new edition of it in preparation), he 
ties Mr. Palmer on, as a tin canister, 
to the tail of the party. So he makes 
the British Magazine ove of the organs 
of “the party!” Now what is his 
evidence? Let him ask the persons 
whom he names as leaders, whether 
they consider Mr. Palmer as one of 
their blind followers? Let him ask 
Mr. P. himself whether he is so? Let 
him see whether the Magazine in ques- 
tion has not constantly disclaimed 
being the organ of any party; and, 
what is more, let him say whether he 
has not knowingly taken his extracts 
from the * Correspondence,” which is 
open to persons of all opinions, and 
for which the editor, every month, 
carefully states that he is not respon- 
sible? The simple truth is, that think- 
ing and studious men have come to 
the same results on great points, and 
declare that agreement without in the 
slightest degree binding themselves 
either to act as a party, or pretending 
to agree in many minor matters which 
are not of vital consequence. Thus, 
for example, a man, one line from 
whose pen would weigh down a 
whole volume from this person, and 
who is known to be as little a party 
man as he is a true churchman and 
true Christian, Mr. Miller, has, in his 
preface to the (just published) third 
edition of his admirable Bampton Lec- 
tures, exactly described what has been 
here expressed —his sympathy and 
agreement with the good men who are 
thus assailed on all great points, while 
on minor ones his course and theirs 
might be different. 

This, sir, you may be assured, is the 
case with a very large part of the most 
influential men of the day. They are 
high churchmen, but are not blind 
members of any party; nay, on the 
contrary, would be the first to spurn 
any attempt to make them so, or pre- 
vent them exercising their discretion 
on minor points. 

I conclude this letter with an ex- 
tract from a late sermon by Dr. Hook, 
of Leeds, which so exactly establishes 
the truth of one main part of my de- 
fence, and expresses it so ably, that 
had 1 wished for a passage to quote, I 
could not have found one more ap- 
posite. 


Treason within the Church. 


The above letter seems to call for the following observations : 
1. Here is much, and, it seems to us, very unreasonable grumbling, touching 
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‘Let us ever remember that the pri. 

mary object for which the church was 
instituted by Christ, its author and 
finisher, and for which the apostolical 
succession of its ministers was establish. 
ed; that the primary object for which, 
through ages of prosperity, and ages of 
darkness, and ages of corruption, and 
ages of reformation, and ages of latitudi- 
narianism, and now in anage of rebuke and 
blasphemy, now when we have fallen on 
evil days and evil tongues,—the primary 
object for which the church has still 
been preserved with a providential care, 
marvellous sometimes, if not miraculous, 
in our eyes, was, and is, to convey su. 
pernaturally the saving merits of the 
atoning blood of the Lamb of God, and 
the sanctifying graces of his Holy Spirit 
to the believer's soul. In the church it 
is that the appointed means are to be 
found by which that mysterious union 
with Christ is promoted ; in which our 
spiritual life consists; in her it is that 
the third person of the blessed Trinity 
abideth for ever, gradually to change the 
heart of sinful man, and to make that 
flesh which he finds stone, gradually to 
prepare us for heaven, while our as- 
cended Saviour is preparing heaven for 
us. And, oh! my brethren, what a pri- 
vilege it is to have this well of living 
waters, in which you may wash and be 
clean! You know that you are sinful 
creatures, very far gone from righteous. 
ness. You know that your condition is 
such, that you cannot turn and prepare 
yourselves, by your own natural strength 
and good works, to faith and calling upon 
God. You know that, by nature, you 
cannot love the Lord your God, with all 
your heart, and soul, and strength ; you 
cannot discharge the various duties of 
your various situations in life ; you know 
that, whatever your condition now may 
be, the hour must come of affliction and 
sorrow, of sickness and sadness; the 
inevitable hour of death ; and the church 
is instituted to convey to you pardon 
upon your repentance, and grace in time 
of need: it is instituted to instruct you 
in your ignorance, to comfort you in 
your sorrow, to elevate you in your de- 
votions, to bring you into communion 
with your Saviour, your Sanctifier, your 
God ; to prepare you for the hour of 
death; yea, for the day of judgment: 
and this she chiefly does through the 
sacraments of the Gospel, and the other 
divinely appointed ordinances of religion, 
if of them you will but avail yourself.” — 
From Dr. W. F. Hook’s Sermon, preached 
at the Chapel Royal. 








the impropriety of the admission of such discussions as these into the columns of 


Fraser's Magazine. This complaint should have been earlier made, This same 
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controversy has been noticed in the pages of the Quarterly Review; and, most 
assuredly, Fraser’s Magazine will not submit to be told that what is appropriate 
in one case, is not so in the other. But, in good truth, our amentan may 
spare his trouble in this particular. We take instructions in the art and mystery 
of editing from no one—least of all from one whose self or whose party must 
await, and not presume to give, judgment. The complaint, too, is petty and 
unmanly ; and the suspicion must occur to every one, that had the article com- 
plained of been an eulogium instead of an accusation, there would have been 
small probability of such an objection’s proceeding from this correspondent. 

2. * The object was to produce an effect; to poison men’s minds ; to raise 
prejudices extensively against a particular body of men. If the attack was made 
in a regular religious journal, it would be seen at once and answered,” &c. 

All these phrases about “ poisoning men’s minds,” “ raising prejudices,” &c. 
are mere nonsense. The article alluded to went into no scandalous histories, 
touched on no private affairs; but simply brought an accusation against a set of 
public writers, grounded on their published writings. What would the man have ? 

As to the silly supposition that a paper in Fraser’s Magazine was not “ likely 
to be seen,” we answer that by the simple fact, that in a very few days after the 
publication of the article in question, we received a private note from the Rev, 
W. Palmer himself, intended to correct a supposed error, but which, on exami- 
nation, turned out to be no error at all. But enough on this point. The man 
who can suppose that a paper of this sort, inserted in Fraser’s Magazine, is not 
“ likely to be seen” by those to whom it refers, must know very little indeed of 
what is going on in the world. 

3. But the writer of the article complained of is said to have had recourse to 
“ a very common, though very base trick.” This trick is, the “ culling a few 
sentences ” from certain “ large octavo volumes,” and then grounding an accusa- 
tion upon these detached passages. 

This “ trick,” whether “ base ” or not, is certainly “a very common one.” 
An instance in which it was played off with great success occurs to our mind at 
this instant. It was just in this way, and by means of this very “ trick,” 
that Dr. Pusey succeeded in raising three-fourths of the University of Oxford 
against Dr. Hampden. Every one who remembers that controversy will recollect 
the very effective tracts dispersed by Dr. Pusey at that time. Our correspondent’s 
description exactly applies to those tracts. Dr. Pusey “had ferreted ” Dr. Hamp- 
den’s * books through,” and then “ culled a few sentences at his pleasure,” with 
such comments as he thought proper. And this, according to our correspondent’s 
opinion, was “a base trick.” 

Dr. Hampden’s complaint, too, exactly resembled that of our correspondent. 
Ile pleaded that “ the general tenor” of his writings should be considered ; not a 
few unguarded expressions. He pleaded, in short, that no one had any right to 
form an opinion of his writings, except he had first read those writings entirely 
through, and considered their whole drift and tenor. 

Dr. Pusey, however, and a great majority of the Oxonians, were of a different 
opinion; and, to our minds, they were in the right. By a single passage from an 
author’s writings, if doubtful or obscure, he should not be judged at all. But if 
he has spoken with perfect explicitness, and repeated his opinion more than once 
or twice, by that opinion he may fairly be judged. What is it to the purpose to 
say, that if you search through “ four volumes octavo,” you may meet with some 
other passages of another tenor? ‘* What he has written, he has written.” 
When Mr Froude says that he “ hates the Reformation and Reformers more and 
more,” that “ Protestantism is odious,” that ** the Reformation is shocking indeed,” 
that “ Jewell’s Defence disgusts him,” that he “ hates the meagreness of Pro- 
testantism,” and that he “ hates the Reformers,” are not these six separate ex- 
pressions of opinion evidence sufficient for any jury in Christendom? Are we 
to be told that this is “ culling a few sentences at pleasure?” Must we copy 
the whole two volumes of Mr. F.’s “ Remains” into our columns, before we can 
be permitted to utter a word of censure? Was such a canon of controversy as 
this ever before heard of ? 

4. But the wickedness of our article, it seems, consisted chiefly in this, that 
the writer must have known “ that, within a few months, Mr. N. has published 
an octavo volume, professedly against Romantsm.” And hence it is taken for 
granted that he must have known that Mr. N. had no sneaking kindness for Popery. 
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Now, this we must take the liberty to call a very decided non sequitur. 
Doubtless, the writer knew well enough that Mr. Newman had published a hook, 
which our correspondent describes, with great naiveté, as “‘ professedly against Ro- 
manism.” But he probably was of opinion, and very justly too, that the best 
service to his employers that an emissary of Rome in England could do would 
be to publish books “ professedly” against Romanism. Our correspondent adds, 
indeed, that if he were a Romish controversialist, “ he knows hardly a book which 
he should not rather be set to answer, than several chapters of Mr. Newman’s.” 
This is probable enough, but it proves nothing for the Protestantism of the work, 
A man may easily write a book, “ professedly against Romanism,” and by giving 
up all the main points, and confining his attack chiefly to the weakest parts of 
the Romish camp—such as the sale of indulgences, the worship of old bones, 
and the like—may frame a case which a Romanist might find it impossible to 
answer. But where is the Protestant faith all this time? Quietly surrendered ; 
while the fight has been wholly confined to the mere abuses of Popery. 

The real value of Mr. Newman, as a writer against Romanism, may be seen 
in Dr. Wiseman’s fifth lecture. The doctor quotes from one of Mr. Newman's 
sermons the following passage :— 


“‘ Surely, the sacred volume was never intended, and was not adapted, to teach 
us our creed ; however, certain it is that we can prove our creed from it, when it has 
once been taught us. From the very first, the rule has been, as a matter of fact, for 


the church to teach the truth, and then to appeal to the Scripture in vindication of its 
own teaching.” 


The clear-sighted Romanist eagerly seizes upon this concession, remarking :— 


“‘This is more than sufficient for my purpose; it not only admits the premises 
which I have laid down, but yoes as far as I can wish in the consequences it draws.” 


Yes, the Papists would like very well to have no worse antagonists than 
Mr. Newman, who writes books “ professedly against Romanism,” but really 
against Protestantism. 

5. But our correspondent waxeth warm. Thus raileth he at the writer of the 
article which has so much aggrieved him :— 


‘* He has actually introduced a very long attack on prayers to saints—just as if the 
persons whom he was assailing held that doctrine, and, doubtless, with the hope of 
deluding careless readers into a belief that they are guilty of that folly and sin! All 
the admission to the contrary which he makes, is by an insinuation quite in the spirit 
of jesuitism., He says, at the end of this passage, that ‘the worship of saints (!) is 
STILL SCARCELY admitted by these English Papists.’ Does the person who wrote this 
really believe in a God, and that that God hates lying lips? Does he not know that 
he meant to insinuate that already these English Papists do, in some measure and 
degree, admit the worship of saints, though not fully stit1, but that they soon will? 
And does he not know well that, in making that insinuation, he insinuated what is 
not only false, but openly and directly contradicted in their writings ?”’ 


We shall only remark, in answer to this, that in No. 75 of the Tracts for the 
Times ;—a selection of Popish prayers, compiled and recommended for Protestant 
use, we meet with the following petitions :— 

“‘T beseech thee, Blessed Mary, ever Virgin, the blessed Michael Archangel, the 


blessed John Baptist, the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, all saints, and thee, my 
father, to pray the Lord our God for me. 


‘* Holy Mary, and all the saints, intercede for us.” 
“‘ Blessed Lawrence, Martyr of Christ, intercede for us.” 


Perhaps, before our correspondent talks so glibly of “lying lips” again, he 
will take the trouble to acquaint himself a little better with the facts of the case. 

6. His next blunder, however, is still worse. He complains that the Oxford 
revivers of Popery are slandered, as suppressing the grand leading doctrines of 
Christianity, and teaching, in their room, Popish fancies, touching the super- 
natural power and value of external rites and ceremonies. This calumny, as he 
thinks it, he thus answers :— 

“ Does not this accuser of his brethren know very well that Mr. N. has published, 
only three or four months ago, another volume on Justification, in which he maintains 
that our justification is the indwelling of God's Holy Spirit within each of us, which 
great blessing was obtained through the Redeemer’s atonement? When this strong 
doctrine is maintained through a whole volume of singular ability, how dares this 
accuser to class its writer among those who think the priesthood and its power every 
thing, because they give it its just weight and value ?” 
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This learned theologian seems actually not to be in the least aware, that he 
has here, in defending Mr. Newman, fixed upon him, in the clearest manner, 
the charge of Popery. He frankly confesses, without putting us to the trouble of 

roof, that Mr. Newmau, in his work on Justification, sides with the Council of 
Trent against the articles of his own church ! 

The doctrine of the Council of Trent, on justification, is as follows :— 

“« The efficient cause of Justification is a merciful God, who gratuitously cleanses 
and sanctifies the man, signing and anointing him with the spirit of promise, which 
is the earnest of our inheritance. * * * The formal cause is, the righteous- 
ness of God ;” * ¥ * with which, being endued by Him, we are renewed in 
the spirit of our mind, and not only accounted, but are truly called, and are righteous ; 
receiving in ourselves righteousness, according to the measure which the Holy Spirit 
distributeth to every one.”—(Sess. vi. cap. 7.) 


But the doctrine of the Church of England is this: 


“‘We are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own works or deservings.’’—(Art. xi.) 
“Good works are the fruits of faith, and follow after justification.””—(Art. xii.) 


Such is the broad distinction between the two churches, in this grand 
fundamental doctrine. Let any one read this account of Mr. Newman's views, 
as given by his friend and defender, and then say whether it is possible satis- 
factorily to account for the fact, of so close an adherence to Trent, and so entire a 
forsaking of the church’s articles, in one who still retains his place as a minister 
of the Church of England ! 

7. We are next treated to a quantity of quibbling about the term “ party,” 
and whether the Oxford Papists are “a party” or not. As to the Remains of 
Mr. Froude, our correspondent forgets to mention that the ground on which 
Messrs. Newman and Keble justified that publication was, “the truth and 
extreme importance of the views” therein advocated. Are men to be allowed 
thus to usher a work into the world, and then, when fault is found, to shuffle out 
of their responsibility? But frankness, openness, and manliness, seem altogether 
strangers to this class of writers ! 

It is satisfactory, however, to meet with one confession ; namely, that Mr. 
Froude was guilty of “open perjury.” But it seems rather strange that 
Messrs. Keble and Newman should have voluntarily brought forward, and that 
with high approbation, the writings of one who is thus characterised by one of 
their own advocates. 

8. Lastly, we are treated with a passage from Dr. Hook's late “ celebrated” 
sermon. Any thing better calculated to establish the truth of the main charge in 
our article of August, cannot easily be conceived. The chief allegation in that 
article was, that these revivers of Popery, in place of the Gospel, exalted the 
priesthood. And what is the whole drift of this passage of Dr. Hook’s, but to 
proclaim the wondrous oo and privileges of the priesthood ? 

From the first word to the last, it sets forth nothing but the great and “ super- 
natural” powers belonging to the “ apostolical succession ;” by whom, and by 
whom, it would seem, exclusively, the whole series of Christian ordinances and 
Christian privileges can he enjoyed! We would recommend Dr. Hook, and this 
his admirer, to peruse a = orthodox little book, now in its fourth edition, 
published at Rivingtons, and written by the Rev. Dr. Gilly, Prebendary of 
Durham, and Vicar of Norham— A Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of tie High 
Alps. They will there find one striking instance, out of thousands, in which every 
privilege claimed by Dr. H. for “ the apostolical succession” alone, was enjoyed 
and exercised by one whose ordination took place ata Dissenting Meeting in 
Cheapside. We merely mention the fuct, leaving Dr. Gilly and Dr. Hook to 
settle the question of doctrine between them. 

To conclude, we shall only add one remark, or, rather, illustration. The 
main charge, in the paper which appeared in the August Number, was, that some 
persons at Oxford, editing the Tracts for the Times, Froude’s Remains, the 
British Critic, &c., were gradually, but most decidedly, reviving Popery among 
us. Now we can hardly imagine that after the plain language used in the 85th 
number of the Tracts, which has just appeared, there will be any longer an 
attempt made to deny this fact. But to make the thing clear, we will print its 
concluding paragraph side by side with a parallel passage from Dr. Wiseman. 
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Tracts for the Times, No. 85. 


“ Faith is reliance on the word of an- 
other ; the word of another is in itself a 
faint evidence compared with that of sight 
or reason. It is influential only when 
we cannot do without it. We cannot do 
without it, when it is our informant 
about things which we cannot do with. 
out. Things we cannot do without are 
things which we desire. They who feel 
they cannot do without the next world go 
by faith (not that sight would not be 
better), because they have no other means 
of knowledge to go by. ‘ To whom shall 
they go?’ “If they will not believe the 
word preached to them, what other aecess 
have they to the next world? Love of 
God led St. Peter to follow Christ, and 
love of God and Christ leads men now to 
love and follow the church. 

* Let us then say, lf we give up the 
Gospel, as we have received it, in the 
church, to whom shall we go? It has 
words of eternal life in it: where else 
are they to be found? Is there any other 
religion to choose but that of the church ? 
Shall we go to Mahometanism or Pagan. 
ism? But we may seek some heresy or 
sect: true, we may; but why are they 
more sure? Are they not a part, while 
the church is the whole? Why is the 
part true, ifthe whole is not? Why is 
not that evidence trustworthy for the 
whole which is trustworthy for a part? 
Sectaries commonly give up the church’s 
doctrines, and go by the church’s Bible ; 
but if the doctrines cannot be proved 
true, neither can the Bible: they stand 
or fall together. If we begin, we must 
soon make an end. On what consistent 
wee can I give up part and keep the 
rest? No: I see a great Work before 
me, nals to be the work of that 
God whose being and attributes I feel 
within me to be real. Why should not 
this great sight be—what it professes to 
be—His presence! Why should not the 
church be divine? ‘The burden of proof 
surely is on the other side. I will ac- 
cept her doctrines, and her rites, and her 
Bible—not one and not the other, but all 
—till I have clear proof that she is mis. 
taken. It is, I feel, God’s will that I 
should do so; and, besides, I love these 
her possessions,— I love her Bible, her 
doctrines, and her rites, and therefore I 
BELIEVE.” 


Treason within the Church. 





{December, 1838, 





Wiseman’s Ninth Lecture. 
‘* Religion must be a path palpable and 
pervious, equally to the poor as to the 
rich ; practicable to the feeble as well as 


to the strong: it must be a system which, 
while it satisfies, by its rigid demonstra. 
tion, the scruples of the learned, explains 
itself, by the simplicity of its proofs, to 
the untutored inquirer. Its discovery 
cannot be meant to ocenpy the whole of 
life in search,—its acquisition cannot be 
intended to absorb all our mind by diffi. 
culties. It must be a system of belief, 
not of doubt ; a state of peace, and not of 
uneasiness. It cannot, therefore, consist 
in the discussion of every separate point, 
which reqnires time, labour, and talent, 
and ends in perplexity and agitation ; it 
must be some visible and comprehensive 
whole, which unites and combines in 
itself the entire of God’s revelation and 
law. In other words, it cannot consist 
in a mere gleaning of detached articles of 
faith from the most discordant com- 
munities, but it must be one of the nu- 
merous divisions of Christians which is 
the depositary and holds archives of the 
whole doctrine of Christ Jesus. 
* * * 

” hott then in like manner now, 
Think not to discover the only true 
church of Christ by the painful task of 
minute examination ; but seek out some 
great and striking ” system which may 
verify prophecy, and answer to the attri. 
butes of its founder. Let it be as the 
mountain raised upon the top of hills,— 
a landmark, drawing towards it the gaze 
of nations, and a rallying point, attract- 
ing the tribes of theearth to ascend. Let 
it be a kingdom worthy of the Son of 
David, refusing every name but that 
which designates its universal dominion, 
truly extending in unity of government 
from sea to sea, and holding in willing 
submission the uttermost bounds of the 
earth. ss ° 
In fine, let it be one from ‘whieh all 
others profess to have separated, but 
which has never departed from any ; one 
from which others make it their boast 
that they have received priesthood, au- 
thority, and the word of God, but which 
itself scorns to derive them from any but 
the Eternal Founder of Christianity. If 
you find but one system which possesses 
all these qualities, and yet more,—if you 
find only one which pretends to possess 
them ; oh, by what principle of reason, 
or even of self-love, will you justify your 
refusal to embrace it? By what plea, 
before God, will you excuse any delay to 
study and examine its claims ?’ 


It is only necessary to make one observation. When the writer of this Tract 


says, that “ the church is the whole ;” 


and that therefore to the church he will 


cling, it is perfectly obvious and undeniable, that it cannot be any Protestant 


church of which he is speaking ! 
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NOTICE. 


The June Number of this Periodical completes the first Volume 
for the current year, which is kept, bound in cloth, price 16s. 6d. ; 


, 


and the July Number begins a new Volume, affording a good oppor- 


tunity for New Subscribers to forward their Names to the Publisher, 
or to their respective Booksellers. 





